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Discussing the Industry’s Problems 


| Sixteen Convention Reports in This Issue] 


The Community Lumberman 


The enterprising lumberman enters into the activities of his 
community not in a perfunctory way but with heart and soul. He 
should foster movements for better poultry and better dairying. 
He must sell honest quality and grade of lumber. The commu- 
nity lumberman is a vital factor because his business is built on 
the solid rock of home ownership.—W. S. Petit, Southwestern 


Lumbermen’s Association. [See page 64.] 


Importance of Co-operation 


This is a new age when there are more competitors and more 
kinds of competition than ever dreamed of before. Retailers for- 
merly thought that to divulge any trade “secrets” would be 
ruinous, but now they understand that only through coéperation 
with their compétitors can they really succeed.—C. WALTER 
KoEHLER, Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. [See 


page 59.] 


Lumberman and Immigration 


Every settler who is brought out here must first of all be pro- 
vided with a home and must be taught to cherish that home above 
everything else in the world. The lumbermen are the first to meet 
the new immigrant and should assume their full responsibility in 
this phase of the immigration policy—J. W. DAForE, Western Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association (Canada). [See page 63.] 


Right Kind of Advertising . 


There are three principles for correct advertising: Tell the 
truth, tell it quick, tell it often. The manufacturer who really 
codperates is the one who works with the dealer so that both may 
profit. There is another class that seems to want the retailer to 
do all the advertising —J. D. McCartuy, Southwestern Iowa Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association. [See page 86.] 


Getting a Home First 


We must get the public to set its mind on getting a home first. 
The saturation point on homes is far in the future. Of every 25 
families in the United States, 13 live in rented houses and only 7 
in unincumbered homes.—E. I, CHEYNEY, West Virginia Lumber 
& Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association. [See page 67.] 





Advertise Build a Home Idea 


Why wait for national advertisers to do what we can do our- 
selves? If in a one-yard town, the lumber dealer should adver- 
tise this uild your home idea without mentioning his name. If 
there are several yards, let them join together, take space that 
will attract attention, and advertise in a large way the idea of 
home ownership.—LUTHER C. OGDEN, Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s 
Association. [See page 60.] 


Maintaining Dealer Contact 


We must tell the world that we have a quality product in abun- 
dance. We must test out the facts about our product so we 
will know its proper uses and its improper uses. We must codp- 
erate with the distributer, help him sell to the consumer and by 
dealer helps and other means maintain with him a close contact. 
—A. W. Cooper, Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association. [See 
page 78.] 


Do Sidelines Help Sell Lumber 


Sidelines within certain limits aid in selling lumber. Dealers, 
however, should not be led into thinking that lost markets for 
lumber itself can always be made up by adding specialty lines. 
Lumber dealers should correct public misapprehension as to the 
value of frame construction.—C. B. BILLER, Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association of Pennsylvania. [See page 68.] 


Selling Grade-Marked Lumber 


It will be only a short time until all retailefs will handle grade 
marked lumber. Retailers in the small towns now are convinced 
that it is a good thing, as are also the contractors everywhere. 
Eventually every retailer will swing into line and sell grade- 
marked lumber.—T. R. Kerr, Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association. [See page 77.] 


Getting a Living Profit 


The secret of getting a living profit is to know the cost of the 
material, the cost to handle it, then put on the goods a price that 
will leave a fair margin of profit and stick to this price—Haw- 
LEY WILBUR, Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. [See 
page 72.] 
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First Mortgage Sinking Fund 6% Gold Bonds 


Dated November 1, 1926. Due November 1, 1941. 


Price 100 and Interest to Yield 6% 


We recommend these bonds for investment and will 
be pleased to furnish circulars descriptive of the 
issue upon request. 
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Scores of buyers for factories, interior trim man- 
ufacturers, sash and door plants and retail yards 
who know values, depend upon us regularly for 
their needs in our products. Test us out on some 
of the following and let us prove our case: 


s 
; 


. 44x2%4”" Clear Maple Flooring 


60,000 ft. 42x24” No. | Maple Flooring 

30,000 ft. 42x24” Faetory Maple Flooring 

50,000 ft. 42x24” Clear Birch Flooring 

40,000 ft. 42x24” No. | Birch Flooring 

25,000 ft. 42x24” Factory Birch Flooring 
30,000 ft. 42x12” Clear Maple Flooring 

25,000 ft. 42x12” No. | Maple Flooring 

150,000 ft. 1” Ne. | Com. & Btr. Kiln Dried Birch 
18,000 ft. 1” Sel. & Btr. Kiln Dried Basswood 
60,000 ft. 1” No. 2 Common and Better Soft Elm 
75,000 ft. 1” Ne. 2 Common Birch 

20,000 ft. ix4” No. 2 Common Kiln Dried Birch 
2ecars 4’ No. | Hemlock Lath 

2 cars 4’ No. | Mixed Pine Lath 

lear 4’ No. | Basswood Lath 
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LUMBER COMPANY. 


' Morse,Wis.-Phillips, Wis. PHILLIPS,WIS. 
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Save Money On 
Your Flooring 


f by buying it in mixed cars with the other items 
: listed below. Mixed car freight costs are lower 
than L.C.L. It costs us less to handle each item. 
You reduce your stock investment over straight 
% car buying and boost your turnover. Why not 
cS make up a mixed car order? 


Maple Flooring, Birch Flooring, 


In one Cedar Posts, Shingles, 
Bs car we White Pine Lath, 
& can ship K. D. Maple and Birch Lumber, 
i you =»> Hemlock and Pine yard and 
z shed items. 


We also ship Maple and Birch Flooring L.C.L. 
Let us have your inquiries 


© ROBBINS FLOORING COMPANY 
RHINELANDER, WIS. 
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Entire Satisfaction to 
Every Customer 


That has always been our policy 
and, judging from our present 
volume of business, it has certainly 
proved beneficial to the buyers who 
rely upon us to supply their needs in 


Northern Hardwood 
and Hemlock Lumber 


We have invoices sent direct from the 
mill making shipment so that you can 
accurately check and trace every ship- 
ment. 

We handle the entire output of the 
Weidman Lumber Co., Trout Creek, 
Mich., and Bergland Lumber Co., Berg- 
land, Mich. Try us soon! 


Weidman -Vogelsang 


SvimeBeta, Lumber Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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of Quality in Lumber 


structure. Warped moldings, shrunken mopboards and sticking 
doors in buildings recently constructed indicate negligence or indif- 
ference on the part of somebody, and the net result is that the good 
name of wood is injured. 

There is ample evidence that intelligent lumbermen in all branches 
of the trade are aware that, unless producer, distributer and user 
unite in insisting that wood shall go into use in a condition to give 
the greatest satisfaction, the efforts of any one group to achieve 
that end will be nullified by the negligence of the other. Not only 
must the producer turn out and deliver to the distributer a prop- 
erly seasoned product, but the distributer must house it so that he 
can pass it on to the user in the same condition; and the user must 
so handle his construction work so as to give the owner a structure 
that adds to the prestige of wood. 

For nearly if not quite two years a large part of the tember 


Seasoning Is Element 


N SELLING LUMBER as in selling any other merchandise the 
merchant or salesman ought to know what constitutes quality. 
This means that he must know not only species and grades, but 

‘the elements that make the lumber fit or unfit for a given purpose; 
for satisfaction in use is the end to be aimed at. Perhaps few will 
deny that wood has been discredited as often because it was not 
properly conditioned for the use to which it was put as because it 
was not of suitable species or because some other material was more 
suitable for the purpose. In other words, dissatisfaction may arise 
often because the manufacturer of lumber or the distributer of it 
supplies green or insufficiently dried lumber where thoroughly sea- 
soned stock only should be used. 

It may be, of course, that the user or other buyer of stock prop- 

‘erly conditioned by the manufacturer is negligent in the handling 
of the material so that it is s unfit for use when finally built into the 
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handled through retail yards has moved from the mill in a hand-to- 
mouth fashion. If this method of doing business means that any 
considerable part of the softwood lumber produced is built into the 
structures without being properly seasoned, there is likelihood that 
the industry will lose much more than it will gain from improved 
transportation service. It has been argued, and with good reason, 
that if the dealer will not carry adequate stocks the millman muést 
do so. This argument carries with it the implication that the mill 
will carry larger stocks, not only to meet emergencies, but to make 
sure that the lumber shipped to the retailer for immediate use shall 
not, owing to insufficient seasoning, discredit the producer, the 
dealer and the industry, as well as wood itself. 


How Much Ought a Retailer to Know ? 


N THE OLD “copy books” that students of Spencerian penman- 
ship used many years ago the “copy” for imitation on one page 
was: “Knowledge is power.” Often nowadays the struggling 

youngster with a college degree and a good opinion of his own in- 
telligence is apt to doubt the truth of that motto, because he sees 
about him persons achieving success apparently without much 
knowledge. A little closer observation, however, generally will 
show that the needful knowledge is not altogether lacking in any 
case where the success is real. 

One fact to be admitted is that an established business will go 
along often for many years on the momentum gained at a time when 
the “newer knowledge” was not required, as it is today. Prestige 
and good will are indeed valuable assets to any business; but the 
business man who does not take note of changing conditions, altered 
demands and new needs, and who does not add to his knowledge 
and adapt his methods to meet the changed situation is doomed to 
suffer not only loss of trade and reduction of profits but, it may be, 
bankruptcy itself. 

At the recent meeting of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation a speaker said that the “community lumberman” ought to 
know something of carpentry, of masonry and of drafting, and 
ought to be able to visualize for his patrons the finished structure 
to be produced from the raw materials he supplies. This is rather 
a large order for any sort of business man; but will anybody say 
that the possession of this kind of knowledge is not a valuable as- 
set; that it does not add to the “power” of the dealer as a mer- 
chandiser of lumber? ; 

There is a temptation, even what may be termed a trend, in the 
retail branches of all lines of business during recent years to rely 
more and more upon the manufacturer of commodities. handled for 
help in selling them. In fact, often the initiative in merchandising 
at retail is in the producer rather than in the dealer. This means 
that to the extent that the selling is done by the manufacturer the 
dealer resigns control of his own business. It means that the dif- 
ference between him and others who do their selling in the same 
way is insignificant and that “personality” is largely eliminated. 

The speaker already quoted also emphasized the need of enter- 
ing into the life and interests of the community. This means that 
he shall be an important factor in promoting betterments of every 
kind, and of course it implies personal acquaintance and direct 
contact. This is something more than merely personal solicitation. 
It is the sort of intimate acquaintance that begets sincere personal 
interest and perfect confidence. It does not mean the commer- 
cializing of friendship, though it does mean mutual helpfulness. 
When business is put on that basis the retailer may well claim the 
title “community lumberman.” 








School Instruction in the Lumber Business 


P IN THE Pacific Northwest is a school of lumbering that has 
been in existence about five years. It began with the deter- 
mination of about twenty young men to undertake courses of 

study that would better fit them to do the work they were engaged 
in. Now the school, which is conducted under the auspices of the 
British Columbia Lumber & Shingle Manufacturers’ Association, 
provides courses in ten major subjects and the average attendance 
is 340. The school now has its own building in New Westminster, 
B. C., and steps are being taken to establish similar institutions in 
Vancouver and Victoria. The school here referred to is devoted to 
the manufacturing branch of lumbering; the Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, of Winnipeg, Man., has for a number of 
years been conducting a correspondence course in retailing. 

While various phases of lumbering have been taught in one way 
or another in the United States, chiefly by trade organizations, 
there is at least one school—Antioch College, of Yellow Springs, 
Ohio,—that conducts courses in retailing; the work being financed 
in part by the Ohio retail association. There can be little doubt 
that the lumber industry would greatly profit by making available 
to the youth of the country courses of instruction in the lumber 
_business. More and more the industry, both the manufacturing 





and the distributing branches, is becoming technical. More ang 
more the matter of utilization will demand something besides the 
so called practical knowledge gained in the business itself. 

What is true in the manufacturing and distributing branches of 
the industry is true also of the forestry branch. Foresters of the 
present are not quite the same type of men, or at least they haye 
not quite the same viewpoint andtraining as those of even a decade 
ago; and the developing of private forestry upon an economic basis 
will in future demand of foresters broader training as well as the 
viewpoint of the business man who must keep his ledger balance on 
the right side. 

In view of the important role the forester of the future is to 
play in the lumber industry it was quite appropriate that the 
American Forestry Association should invite a lumberman to ad.’ 
dress its members in annual meeting. In the address delivered by 
R. B. Goodman, briefly summarized elsewhere in this paper, the 
foresters were supplied with valuable data regarding the problems 
that confront them as advisers to timber owners. Upon them 
largely will be the burden of making reforestation in the United 
States economically practicable. 

It is a healthy sign that here and there throughout the country 
and in all branches of the industry efforts are being. made to put 
lumbering on an intelligent and permanent basis. Education rightly 
conceived is essential to every industry, and it is not too much to 
say that it is more essential to the lumber industry than to most 
others. The lumber industry must be perpetuated in the United 
States, and this means of course that men must be trained and in- 
structed in all the measures needed to perpetuate it. More of the 
scientific research that is common to the steel and cement business 
must be injected into the lumber industry. But this can hardly 
come about until lumbermen look upon their business as a continu- 
ing one, an industry that is to be perpetuated by tree growing and 
that is to be made profitable by a closer utilization of the raw ma- 
terial and a better merchandising of the finished product. 


No Automobile “Materials” Shown 


NUMBER OF SPEAKERS at recent retail lumbermen’s con- 
ventions have said that the automobile is the lumber dealer’s 
strongest competitor. There doubtless is a large element of 

truth in this statement, and when a competitor is doing something 
in a more efficient way then we are, it is worth while to study his 
methods and learn wherein he excels. 

There are many phases to this automobile competition. One that 
is particularly prominent jwst now is that of the great automobile 
shows being held in the principal cities of the country. The Chicago 
show opened last Saturday night in a blaze of glory, the enraptured 
reporter of one of the Chicago dailies describing the setting as 
follows: 

“The show visitors stepped from the roar of Michigan Avenue to 
an ornate and voluptuous replica of ancient Persia, drawn from 
the gorgeous days of King Darius. Billows of cloth of gold—fifteen 
thousand yards of it—made a background for the colorful though 
business-like exhibit booths, and big panel paintings and murals 
reflected the glories and transportation facilities of a bygone age.” 

These decorations are said to have cost upward of $50,000. In 
other words, that amount was spent merely to create “atmosphere.” 

“It required a minute or two before the eye could become ad- 
justed to the orderly, spic-and-span rows of automobiles, sleek, 
silent, low-hung vehicles representing the last word in engineering 
and body building, that contrast though they still harmonize with 
the golden chariots of twenty-five hundred years ago,” continues the 
newspaper account. The effect of all this upon the visitor and on- 
looker is told thus: 

“One simply selects the car of his dreams, settles down at the 
steering wheel, tinkers with the little buttons on the instrument 
board,steps on the imaginary gas and closes the eyes. A moment 
later you are in your town car, on the way to a smart dinner dance 
at the Casino, or you are moving along the Dixie highway to Mag- 
nolia land. It is like riding on the magic carpet into the realm of 
the Arabian Nights where dreams come true.” 

Newspaper editorials discussing the Chicago show bring out two 
significant points of especial interest to lumbermen. One writer 
describes the modern automobile as being “practically a home on 
wheels.” A home on wheels may be a very desirable thing, but for 
the average, everyday family a home that is anchored to a good 
solid foundation is a far better investment. Let the stationary 
home come first. 

The other significant point is that practically every writer dis- 
cussing the automobile shows speaks of the extraordinary effort 
which manufacturers are putting forth to please the fancy of the 
women, who are recognized as the controlling factor in the purchase 
of a car. Their efforts take the form of graceful design, fine up- 
holstering, added comforts of every sort, and extras in the form 
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of mirrors, vanity cases and other trinkets that appeal to the 
When will lumbermen fully wake up to the fact 
that, as a retailer put it in a recent letter to the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, “more and more, the woman decides’? 

True, “Own Your Home” expositions also are held annually in 
But there are marked differences in 
character and content, as the most casual observer must notice. 
The automobile shows display only complete cars, of the latest de- 
signs and models, in an environment and atmosphere of luxury and 
refinement which subtly flatters the prospective purchaser, and 
every effort is made to emphasize the pleasure and satisfaction that 


feminine fancy. 


many of the large cities. 


ownership will afford the car buyer. 


Contrast with this the unattractive jumble of miscellaneous junk 
displayed at the so-called home shows. Seldom is there,more than 
one model house exhibited. Indeed, the conception of the home, as 
such, is subordinated to the hawking of separate raw materials, 


jsolated pieces of equipment, accessories, etc. 


‘way of creating desire for a home is about the same as it would be 


if the automobile shows were cut up into booths, one showing tires, 
another springs, another wood or steel from which bodies are made, 
another for wheels, fenders, etc. 

If the automobile purchaser had to buy separately all of the vari- 
ous materials and pieces of equipment that go into a car, and then 
hire someone to assemble them, while, on the other hand, homes 
were sold as a completed product, without question the number of 
homes bought by the American people in the course of a year would 
be much larger; and, contrariwise, the number of automobiles bought 
would be much smaller. 

The biggest lesson to be learned from the automobile shows is 


that people are not interested in materials, as such, but they are 


The net effect in the 
homes. 


tremendously interested in the same materials when combined in 
forms that minister to their comfort and pleasure. A sign reading 
“Dealer in Automobile Materials” would attract few customers, yet 
thousands of lumber dealers still are advertising “Building Ma- 
terials,” and wondering why people buy automobiles instead of 





West Coast Consolidation Plans 


At a meeting held in Chicago this week, 
of representatives of forty leading tim- 
ber owning and lumber producing con- 
cerns in the Pacifie Northwest, action was 
taken that may ultimately lead to a 
consolidation of interests on the West 
Coast. As a result of a three days’ ses- 
sion a report was adopted providing that 
an effort toward consolidation should be 
made on the following basis: 


First, That the consolidation shall be entirely 
free from any obligation toward the manage- 
ment or personnel of any existing company that 
might become a party to the consolidation. 

Second, That the financing incident to any 
consolidation in the form of fixed interest-bear- 


Secure the codperation of bankers in the 
preparation of a definite plan of consolidation 
and take such other action to that end as it may 
deem necessary. 

Members of the committee named for 
this purpose are John W. Blodgett, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; C. D. Johnson, 
Portland, Ore.; J. H. Bloedel, Seattle, 
Wash.; Charles 8. Keith, Kansas City, 
Mo.; James Tyson, San Francisco; M. C. 
Woodard, Portland, Ore.; E. G. Griggs, 
Tacoma, Wash., and F. R. Pendleton, 
Vancouver, B. C. 

Financial codperation already has been 
secured through the National City Co., 
investment subsidiary of the National 
City Bank of New York, the largest bank 
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IN VIEW OF PRESENT MARKET . CONDITIONS AND PROBABLE OUTLOOK WE BELIEVE IT 
IMPERATIVE THAT PRESENT SURPLUS STOCKS BE LIQUIDATED BEFORE NEW LUMBER IS 
MARKETED AND WE HAVE ACCORDINGLY CLOSED OUR NIGHT SHIFT ON JANUARY 


TWENTY NINTH FOR AN INDEFINITE PERIOD. 


Another manufacturer informs the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of curtailed production. 


EWAUNA BOX COMPANY. 
Any others 


who have taken or contemplate similar action are requested to notify this journal 





ing obligations shall be limited to such amounts 
as may be sufficient to provide for existing in- 
debtedness and adequate working capital. 


A committee of eight was appointed 
whose duties were definitely outlined by 
a resolution as follows: 


Determine upon a list of timber, logging and 
mill properties and other facilities which in its 
opinion should be embraced within any such 
consolidation. 

Secure from such properties the information 
desired by bankers, preliminary to the formula- 
tion of a definite plan of consolidation. 

Determine upon a proper method of pro- 
cedure, and with such assistance as it may call 
for from within or without the industry, arrive 
at equitable valuations of the respective proper- 
ties as the basis for consolidation and issue of 
securities by the new corporation. 


in the world, two officials of which at- 
tended this meeting in Chicago. 

The preparation of the data required 
and other preliminary work that is nec- 
essary is a big undertaking and it is un- 
derstood that it may be eighteen months 
or perhaps longer before a plan can be 
definitely worked out and final negotia- 
tions concluded for consummating the 
proposed consolidation. 

Those present during the conference 
were as follows: 


H. F. Hall and Charles S. Keith, Oregon-Amer- 
ican Lumber Co., Vernonia, Ore.; J. M. Bernardin, 
Bernardin Manufacturing Co., Kansas City; Ralph 
H. Burnside, Willapa Lumber Co., Portland, Ore. ; 
H. B. Hewes and C. D. Johnson, Pacific Spruce 
Corporation, Portland; Charles T. Mitchell, Cobbs 


& Mitchell, Portland; H. S. Lovejoy, Tidewater 
Lumber .Co., Portland ; Ben Alexander, Silver Falls 
Lumber Co., Portland; M. C. Woodard, Westport 
Lumber Co., Portland; C. H. Wheeler, C. H. 
Wheeler Co., Portland; J. W. Watzek and B. T. 
Crossett, Crossett-Western Lumber Co., Portland ; 
A. Jd. Keith and Henry Turrish, Weston Timber 
Co., Portland; E. D. Keith, Fir Tree Lumber Co., 
Portland ; W. F. Ingham, Barnett Lumber Co., New 
Westminster, B. C.; J. L. Cameron, Cameron Lum- 
ber Co., Victoria, B. C.; E. J. Young, Vancouver 
Lumber Co., Vancouver, B. C.; F. R. Pendleton, 
States Lumber Co., Vancouver, B. C.; Aird Fla- 
velle, Thurston-Flavelle (Ltd.), Vancouver, B. C.; 
John W. Blodgett, Blodgett Co. (Ltd.), Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; R. D. Merrill, Merrill & Ring 
Lumber Co., Seattle; J. H. Bloedel and J. J. Dono- 
van, Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, Bellingham, 
Wash.; A. F. McEwan, Seattle Cedar Lumber Co., 
Seattle; V. H. May, McKenna Lumber Co., Seattle ; 
S. F. Reed, Phoenix Logging Co., Shelton, Wash. ; 
R. L. Owen, Owen-Oregon Lumber Co., Medford, 
Ore.; W. T. Culver, National Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co., Hoquiam, Wash.; C. G. Blagen, Grays 
Harbor Lumber Co., Hoquiam; S. M. Anderson, 
Bay City Lumber Co., Aberdeen, Wash.; R. G. 
Morley, jr., Saginaw Logging Co., Aberdeen; A. W. 
Middleton, Anderson & Middleton Lumber Co., 
Aberdeen; E. G. Griggs, St. Paul & Tacoma Lum- 
ber Co., Tacoma, Wash.; R. E. Danaher, Booth- 
Kelly Lumber Co., Eugene, Ore. ; J. W. Link, Kirby 
Lumber Co:, Houston, Tex.; BH. L. Carpenter, 
Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; B. C. Hardenbrook, Oregon-Pacific Lumber 
& Logging Co., Chicago; James Tyson, Charles 
Nelson Co., San Francisco, Calif.; W. C. Riberiack, 
Stout Lumber Co., San Franciseo, Calif.; S. M. 
Hauptman, Charles R. McCormick Lumber Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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Slight Decrease in Lumber Movement 


[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN} 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 3.—Failure of ap- 
proximately forty West Coast mills to report 
last week’s operations, says the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, makes it im- 
possible to deduce reliable conelusions as to the 
state of the softwood lumber industry for the 
week ended Jan. 29. The total number of soft- 
wood mills reporting for that week for the whole 
country was only 303, as compared with. 348 for 
the preceding week, and almost 400 at times. 
However, it appears that there has ben a slight 
decrease in the volume of the softwood lumber 
movement outside of West Coast territory, both 
as between last week and the week before, and 
as compared with the corresponding week of 
1926. The first four weeks of 1927 show a con- 
siderable recession of business, as compared with 
the same period of 1926. Reports from 111 
hardwood mills, compared with the figures for 
129 mills the week before, indicate some shrink- 
age in the volume of hardwood business. 

The unfilled orders of 184 southern pine and 
West Coast mills at the end of last week 
amounted to 438,504,409 feet, as against 548,- 
157,996 feet for 216 mills the previous week. 
The 115 identical southern pine- mills in the 
group showed unfilled orders of 205,614,558 feet 
last week, as against 203,666,868: feet for the 
week before. For the 69 West Coast mills, the 
unfilled orders were 232,889,851 feet, as against 
344,491,128 feet for 101 mills.a week earlier. 

Altogether the 303 comparable reporting soft- 


(Continued on page 100) 
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Plans for Small Ice House 


We have an inquiry from one of our customers 


for plans of a storage house for ice. 
are for a house 20 by 20 with a side wall height 
of 8 feet. He desires to build it up to date and 
as near refrigerator tight as possible. 

If you have any plans on this type of ice house 
showing construction, especially of the roof and 
floor, we shall be very glad to hear from you.— 
Inquiry No. 1,889. 


[This inquiry comes from a lumber concern 
in Missouri. Some years ago the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington published a booklet 
on ice houses listed as Farmers Bulletin No. 475. 
Also a number of years ago the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association published a bul- 
letin on ‘‘Iee Houses and Ice Supply.’’ It is 
possible that the inquirer can obtain copies of 
these two booklets. This inquiry is published 
with the hope that other readers may be able to 
give plans of ice houses or tell where they may 
be obtained. The name of the inquirer will be 
supplied on eterqsegllinevantitins 


Birch and Beech f for Turning 


Some time ago I wrote to you asking for names 
of manufacturers of machines to turn out wooden 
toy wheels, which I received and for which I 
wish to thank you. I have had several quotations 
on these wheels, and they all mention that they 
will be turned out of white birch. I have in- 
tended to use whité and red beech for this and 
cam not see but that beech would make just as 
good wheels as birch. Can you enlighten me on 
this ?—INQUIRY No. 1,887. 


[This i inquiry comes from a Pennsylvania man- 
ufacturer.of advertising novelties. While it is 
probably true that birch is a favored wood for 
turned specialties, it is also true that beech is 
found listed among the novelties turned from 
wood. It is quite likely that when properly 
handled beech will serve the purposes of this 
inquirer. —EpITor }. 


Association Issues Grade Certificate 


In your Query and Comment Department of 
Jan, .22, Inquirer No. 1,880, asks in: regard to 
certified lumber. ; 

The California Retail Lumberméa's Association 
gets out a grade certificate, facsimiles of which 
are hereto attached. These are issued to the 
builder, not only for his protettion, but so that 
he may display them,ta the buyer in the case of 
a home for sale. In communities where the plan 
has been given publicity results have been grati- 
fying. 

We. were told. teday of an instance where a pros- 
pective buyer of a.house reported to a.friend.that 
one of the finest things about the house was the 
fact that a guaranty of the grades of lumber signed 
by a local dealer was framed and hung up in the 
house, so he' was sure of the class of material that 
went’ into the construction. 

The California association has granted permis- 
sion. to the Georgia and the Florida State asac- 
ciations to use the same, certificate.—PAUL, HAL- 
LINGBY, president: California. Refail Lumbermen’s 
Association. 


Plans for Community Building 

I would like to get in touch with some com- 
pany that puts out a plan book on community 
buildings, Our little town is planning to erect a 
community building and would like to have some- 
thing to help in forming the plans. It does not 
want to be anything too elaborate as the money 
to be put into the building is limited. I would 
eertainly appreciate it if you would put me next 
to where we could find this information.—INQuIRyY 
No. 1,888. 


[The foregoing inquiry comes from the man- 
ager of an [Illinois retail yard. A number of 
years ago when the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN reg- 
ularly published its ‘‘Community Builder’’ de- 
partment, numerous articles with . illustra- 
tions giving considerable information about the 
building of community houses were published. 
Some of these articles included plans and de- 
scriptions of community houses. In many cases 
reprints were made of these articles and from 
time to time they have been sent out to inquirers 


His plans ‘ 


until the supply is almost exhausted. In re- 
sponse to this request a proof of each of the 
remaining articles has been sent. The inquiry 
is published with the hope that other retail lum- 
bermen who have had occasion to build com- 
munity buildings may be able to supply plans 
or suggestions for this inquirer. 

It is quite likely of course that architects who 
make plans for school buildings, hospitals and 
similar structures could prepare plans, provided 
the structure was large enough to warrant the 
employment of an architect. It is assumed, 
however, from the inquiry that the building is 
to be small. The name of the inquirer will be 
supplied on request.—EDITOR }. 


Handling Feed in Retail Yard 

Some weeks ago you had an article in reference 
to country lumber yards handling feeds, hay etc. 
It seems to us such an opportunity presents itself 
here. Our local flour and feed mill recently burned 
and we doubt whether the owner, on account of 
his age, will ever rebuild the mill, and the town 
will be without a feed business other than what 
might be sold through grocery stores. 

Possibly you may have the names of firms who, 
while they are mainly lumber companies, are sell- 
ing feed as a side issue, and if you will supply 
us such names we will appreciate it.—INQquiry No. 
1,890. 


[This inquiry comes from a mid-western retail 
lumber concern. It is well known, of course, 
that a considerable number of lumber concerns 
throughout the country are handling feed as well 
as other sidelines. This inquirer has been given 
the names of two such concerns, and the inquiry 
is published with the hope that others will re- 
spond in order that their experience may be 
made available to this inquirer. The name of 


the inquirer will be furnished on request.— 
EDITOR. | 


Makers of Bird Houses 


We would appreciate it if you can give us the 
names of firms manufacturing bird houses.—ty. 
Qquiry No. 1,892. 

[This inquiry comes from an Ohio lumber con. 
cern. From time to time the AMERICAN Lyy.- 
BERMAN has published articles about bird houses, 
giving the names of concerns that have made 
these houses, usually for their own community 
or for use in contests. The AMERICAN Luy- 
BERMAN carries in stock regularly a booklet en- 
titled ‘‘Bird Houses That Boys Can Build,’’ 
which sells for 65 cents a copy delivered. In 
this booklet are illustrations, plans and deserip- 
tions of bird houses, together with information 
about birds, the- species that nest in houses and 
other facts that will prove helpful. 

The United States Department of Agriculture 
also has published Bulletin No. 609 entitled 
‘*Bird Houses and How to Build Them’’; Bul- 
letin .No. 513° entitled ‘‘ Fifteen Common 
Birds,’’ as well as Bulletin No. 493, ‘‘ The Eng- 
lish Sparrow as a Pest.’’ 

This inquirer has been given the names of 
concerns mentioned in articles published in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as well as names of 
other concerns known to make bird houses for 
sale.—EDITOR. | 


Dowel Prices and Market Conditions 

Will you kindly advise us the market prices 
of \%-inch and %-inch hardwood dowels (maple 
and beech) and the market conditions for these 
articles.—INnQquiry No. 1,884. 

[The foregoing inquiry comes from a New 
York manufacturer of wood specialties. As the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not regularly com- 
pile prices on dowels, this inquiry is published 
for the benefit of readers. The name of the 
inquirer will be supplied on request.—EDITOoR. | 
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John A. Soule has lately 
purchased of T. E. Cutler, the 
stock, assets and goodwill of 
his lumber yard at Hyde Park, 
Mass., and will succeed him 
in the business. 

ye we 


We are informed that a 
lumber dealer at a prominent 
roint on the Mississippi River 
has issued a price list quoting 
such prices as these: Common 
boards and dimension, 14 and 
16 feet, $9.50 a thousand; 10, 
12, 18 and 20 feet, $10; No. 2 
flooring, $6.50; No. | flooring, 
$22.50. There is food for re- 
flection in this action. 

se, @ 


A much needed organization 
has recently been formed in 
the city of St. Louis, known as 
the Lumberman’s Association. 
This great metropolis of the 
Mississippi Valley has long 

eld an important place 
among the lumber distributing 
centers of the country and the 
only wonder is that the enter- 
prising lumbermen have gotten 
on so prosperously heretofore 
without an exchange in which 
to discuss ways and means for 
the advancement and upbuild- 
ing of trade relations. There 
is nothing so effectual to over- 





come local jealousies or to give 
impetus and power to any 
branch of commerce. It in- 
sures success in many in- 
stances where individual effort 
can accomplish nothing, and 
we are, therefore, disposed to 
congratulate the lumbermen of 
the Mound City on their co- 
operative move. 
.* 6-6 


Southern pine is in fair de- 
mand in Boston, Mass., at $28 
@29 for prime flooring and 
step plank and $24@26 for 
building and bridge orders. 
Ship orders range from $24@ 
26. Second quality flooring is 
dull at $12@14. 


* * 4 


The copartnership hereto- 
fore existing under the firm 
name of Mixer & Smith, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., has been dissolved 


by mutual concent. H. B. 
Mixer, James R. S. Smith, 
Zenas Willis and C. W. 


Baldy comprised the firm. A 
new copartnership under the 
firm name of Mixer & Co., 
has been formed and will con- 
tinue the lumber business at 
the office heretofore occupied 
by Mixer & Smith. H. B. 
Mixer, Zenas Willis and C. W. 
Baldy comprise the firm. It 





will deal in lumber at whole- 


Messrs. A. A. Bellinger and 
C. D. McKinnon have retired 
from the lumber firm of John 
A. McDougall & Co., Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. The business of 
the firm will, however, be con- 
tinued under the same name 
as heretofore. 

a. ££ 2 


The Lathrop & Inscho mill 
in East Saginaw, Mich., which 
was built in 1871 at an ex- 
pense of $26,000, was sold re- 
cently in bankruptcy for 
$8,000, which included the 
back taxes. There was a front- 
age of 850 feet which cost 
over $10,000. The mill is in 
good repair, having been 
operated but two seasons. Mr. 
Camp is the purchaser and 
he will run the mill the com- 
ing season, sawing by the 
thousand or purchasing his 
logs. 


There is considerable in- 
quiry being made at Chicago 
for vessels to carry deals from 
lake ports to England. It is 
probable that a number of 
chartérs will be made before 
navigation opens. 
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Southern Pine Mills Report Good Week’s Bookings 


Business in southern pine slowed down considerably during 
the week ended Jan. 28, but of course the totals for the pre- 
vious weeks had been very high, and with these exceptions last 
week’s average was larger than for some months. 

The greater part of the business appears to be coming from 
the South and Southwest, with Texas and Oklahoma leading in 
the buying. Yards in northern territory are reluctant to add 
to stocks until later in the season, as there is general confidence 
that quick service will be available. Here and in the East, 
trade is largely in mixed cars for current use. 

Production is quite active at the large mills, but bad weather 
and keen competition keep small mills inactive. 

Reports differ as to prices. Some say that concessions are 
still used to induce immediate placement of business, while 
others claim a general firming up. Demand runs heavily to 
lower grades, and these are stronger than uppers. 


Spring Buying of Fir Expected to Firm Up Prices 


The lumbermen’s conventions being held on the West Coast 
have prevented the compiling of full reports on the fir move- 
ment for the week ended Jan. 29. The reporting mills, little 
more than half the usual number, show bookings one percent 
in excess of production. Rail business formed a larger pro- 
portion of the total than in recent weeks, but this was perhaps 
because fewer cargo plants were included. 

None of the principal markets are very active. Most of rail 
territory is suffering from bad weather, and stocking up for 
spring is being delayed, though more inquiries are out, espe- 
cially from country yards in the middle West. Atlantic coast 
yards are recovering from the recent storms, and a pick-up 
in the movement is reported. California prospects are en- 
couraging. The State appears to have fairly full stocks in 
wholesale yards, and fresh cargoes are adding to these. 

Mill operations continue curtailed, due principally to a 
desire to avoid any overproduction that would depress prices. 
Woods work is being resumed, and log supply appears ample 
for present requirements. But there is no surplus, and log 
prices remain firm. As business must soon be placed if delivery 
is to be in time for spring trade, there is every prospect of a 
little more firmness developing in quotations. 


Western Piners Issue New List; Market More Stable 


Recent reports of concessions on Inland Empire pines have 
been confirmed by a readjustment of the price list. Discount 
Card No. 2, which became effective Jan. 22, marked down most 
items of Pondosa and Idaho pines by 50 cents to several dollars. 
Pondosa No. 1 and shop were not affected, and No. 4 Idaho ad- 
vanced $2. It is believed that these revisions indicate a stabil- 
ization of the market on a higher level than that at which sales 
have recently been made—in fact reports from sales territory 
say there has been a stiffening in quotations. Mill stocks are 
becoming broken during this season of low output. Volume 
of bookings is rather steady, but should quickly increase as bet- 
ter weather makes building possible. 


Northern Hardwood Consumers Not Buying Actively 


The current movement of northern hardwoods is rather 
small. None of the principal groups of buyers have reached 
the point where they need more lumber for immediate use, 
and they do not wish to provide in advance for later needs. 
Automobile plants, however, are expanding their schedules, 
and are confident of a good year’s business. Sales of furniture 
fell a little below expectations, and a damper may have been 
put on retail stocking up ‘by the recent Federal attack on fae- 
tory prices, alleging agreements. Building trades demand is of 
course small at this season. Flooring has not been moving 
very well, and many northern factories have curtailed output, 





Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 52 and 53; Market Prices and Reports on Pages 109 to 115 
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but sales appear to be gaining a little, and prices are more 
stable. Millwork plants are fairly active. 

This is the beginning of the season of most active produc- 
tion, and of course stocks are accumulating. But none of the 
lumber now going on sticks will be ready for market before 
about June 1, and meanwhile dry stocks will run low. 


Southern Hardwood Buying Slower; Output Is Small 


The recent marking up in prices of the southern hardwoods 
appears to have caused some slackening in buying, though of 


course the important groups of manufacturing consumers have - 


not yet developed needs that force them into the market. 
Volume of current business is fairly satisfactory to the pro- 
ducers, and has been running well ahead of cut and shipments. 
But the market is very sensitive to any change in the relation 
between output and bookings, and buyers are quick to seize 
any advantage given them by accumulation of stocks. 

Present business runs strongly to sap gum, which retains 
its strength, while red gum and oak are perhaps easier. 

Wire reports would indicate that there has been a further 
decline in production, probably because additional mills are 
running short of logs and being forced to close down. Present 
mill stocks include little shipping-dry material, and there is 
poor prospect of an increase in the supply until much later in 
the season, for the reason that stacks have been saturated. It 
may be thirty days before logging is fully resumed. 

Consumers must soon begin buying more actively, and there 
is every prospect of quotations being at least maintained. 


Northern Pine and Hemlock Active; Spruce Is Slow 


Northern pine mills report that middle West demand is 
showing a great deal of improvement. Total volume of orders 
is very satisfactory for this season, though of course output is 
ahead of it. Industrial demand is said to be very good, that for 
box grades being much above expectations, while railroads also 
have started to buy. Middle West retailers are now sorting up 
their stocks. In the eastern market, sales are held down by 
western competition. Some concessions have been given on 
surplus lots, but as a whole the list is firm. Woods operations 
are active, and it is believed the log supply will be adequate for 
a good year’s sawing. 

Total mills stocks of northern hemlock reported by identical 
firms were seven percent less on Jan. 1 than on the same date 
last year. While stocks uf Nos. 2 and 3 had increased, there 
had been a twenty-five percent reduction in those of No. 1 and 
merchantable grades. These statistics support the opinion 
that available supplies of dry stock will be readily absorbed by 
spring trade. New plans for merchandising the northern cut, 
which include revised grades, branding and larger advertis- 
ing, should soon put it on a much firmer footing in hdme sales 
territory. Quotations remain $5 off Broughton list. 

Eastern spruce is moving slowly, because of severe weather 
-in its territory. Few New England mills are active and Ca- 
nadian arrivals are light. Dimension base keeps steady at about 
$39@40. Random boards are $33@34. 


California Pines Market Shows Some Improvement 


California pines appear to be selling in good volume for the 
season. Recent settlement of building trades strikes is making 
for enlarged retail and millwork demand within the State, but 
as the yards still have fair stocks, the mills are not yet receiving 
the full benefit. In middle West territory, business tends to 
gain. Yard call is seasonably light there, but users of shop are 
buying more actively. The firming up tendency in prices, 
recently noted, will be helped by the stabilization of the Inland 
Empire market. California fruit packers are said to be already 
providing for supplies of box lumber, a large consumption of 
which is predicted. 
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Forest Management and the 
Future Lumber Supply 


’ New Haven, Conn., Jan. 28.—In an address 
made today before the American Forestry As- 
sociation, R. B. Goodman of Marinette, Wis., 
discussed ‘‘ Forest Management and the Prob- 
lems of our Raw Wood Supply.’’ The problem 
of wood supply, Mr. Goodman said, involves the 
problem of the future demands for forest prod- 
ucts. The world, he said, is well stocked, more 
than one-fifth of the land surface of the earth 
being forest, but the real concern is with the 
distribution of supply with respect to demand. 
The area of demand does not coincide with the 
area of supply, for the reason that the world’s 
human population is concentrated in areas that 
are not adjacent to forested areas. The world’s 
principal wood using countries are the United 
States, Canada and the northern countries of 
Europe, the northern countries using more lum- 
ber per capita than the southern, and those hav- 
ing the largest percentage of forest area con- 
suming more than those having a smaller per- 
centage, the consumption per capita decreasing 
as the density of the population increases. 
Forestry conditions, the speaker said, and the 
small consumption of lumber in European coun- 
tries are held up to the people of the United 
States as a warning of the possible future of 
this country. Some of the States of the Union 
have a less forest acreage per capita than that 
of the central European countries, and the con- 
sumption of lumber in some of these States is 
not as great per capita as the consumption of 
lumber in the northern countries of Europe. 
The relative consumption per capita, he said, 


in the various States of the Union differs as 
greatly as it does in European countries and 
is governed by the same considerations. The 
lowest per capita consumption is found in the 
southern States where the negro population and 
the poor whites represent a standard of living 
somewhat comparable with the peasant classes 
of Europe. Those States which are farthest 
from the producing regions have relatively lower 
per capita ednsumption, the eastern States with 
the densest population using less lumber per 


capita than the western States similarly for- 


ested and having a smaller population, and the 
States lying in the great producing forests hav- 
ing an abnormally high consumption per capita. 

When the surplus of virgin timber has been 
exhausted, Mr. Goodman said, the forest re- 
sources will be distributed more evenly and 
by the time sparsely settled States have grown 
in population and wealth it is fair to assume 
that the standards of living in the South will 
more nearly approximate those in the North. 
These changes will tend to equalize the per 
eapita consumption of the various States, pre- 
sumably to the basis of 250 feet per capita of 
the middle Atlagtic region. This assumption 
he says, is on the theory that the cost of lumber 
in relation to substitute materials in the con- 
suming centers will not be increased and that a 
gradual increase in the cost of lumber to this 
level in the producing regions will take place 
when the surplus timber is cut. Assuming, he 
said, that the average consumption per capita 
declines to 250 feet and the population in 1950 





GENERAL 


Busi in Brief 
Conditions generally refiect the uncertainties that commonly prevail at the year’s 
beginning. Automobile builders have been buying steel quite actively, though price 
concessions are said to.be the inducement. Employment in De- 


troit last week was 2,481 above the week immediately before, but 
46,869 below the corresponding week of 1926. Dun’s Review re- 


o 





ports slackening from the noteworthy building activity of 1926. Cotton production 
is active in both southern and eastern mills. Bradstreet’s reports bank clearings 
for last week at 8.3 below the week before and 4.2 percent below those of the cor- 
responding period of last year. Something like a flurry in stocks took place during 
the week, with the net result that the average price of rails and industrials was 2 
Points below those of the Saturday preceding. 


Last week’s index number based on the price a pound of thirty-one articles used 

for food, according to Bradstreet’s, averaged $3.50 for last week, compared with 

$3.49 the week before and $3.62 for the week ended Jan. 28, 1926; the 

PRICES gain for tast week being 3-tenths of 1 percent over the week before, 

and the loss compared with the week ended Jan. 27, 1926, being 3.3 

percent. Harvard University’s wholesale commodity price index for the week ended 
Jan. 26 was 141.6, compared with 142.1 for the week ended Jan. 19. 

Carloadings of revenue freight for the week ended Jan. 28 totaled 942,587, as com- 

pared with 950,045 for the week immediately before. Gains were recorded in grain, 

coke, forest products, ore and merchandise; losses being shown 

RAILROADS in livestock, coal and miscellaneous freight. The gain in aggre- 

gate loadings over the corresponding week of 1926, however, was 

20,944 cars, and over two years ago, 18,296 cars. 


Production schedules of the United States Steel Corporation were held at about 
85 percent of capacity during January, and the output for last week was around 
86 or 87 percent, the indications being that this rate of production will 
STEEL ve maintained or increased during the current month. The business of 
the corporation during 1926, as shown by its annual report, reflects 

general conditions that presage continued prosperity. 
Grain has been moving in greater volume from interior to primary markets, an 
increase over the corresponding week of last year and over the week immediately 
preceding having occurred last week. Prices made fair ad- 
AGRICULTURE vances, buying of wheat and rye for export being a feature 
of the market. A protective covering of snow over a large 
part of the winter wheat area is reassuring, and a reduced planting of cotton is 


forecast. Prices for livestock average higher, and the movement to market declined 
slightly during last week. 
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Manufacturer Presents 
Analysis and Out- 
lines Program 


is 150 million, the future total consumption 
of lumber would still be about the same ag it 
now is. 

Progress is being made, the speaker said, in 
preventing forest losses by the checking of 
fire and insect inroads and by developing log. 
ging methods that permit the salvaging of 
killed timber. Forest industries are also con- 
verting timber into products more efficiently 
so that without decreasing the volume of prod- 
uets the drain on the forest supply is being 
reduced. The ratio now used by the Forest 
Service and the Census Bureau is one cubic foot 
to 414 board feet, or 40 percent utilization, he 
said. By increasing the use of short lengths, 
standard lumber sizes, grading to fit uses, re- 
ducing saw kerf, the increased manufacture 
of wall board and insulation board from mill 
refuse, wood squares and dimension stock from 
slabs and edgings, and by research continually 
developing new refinements, the country is grad- 
ually working toward 60 percent utilization, 
which would mean that 37 billion feet of lumber 
could be produced from a little over 5 billion 
cubic feet of standing timber, instead of a little 
over 8 billion cubie feet. 

Forest protection, he said, salvaging, and 
closer utilization may be counted on to reduce 
the annual drain on the forest from the equiva- 
lent of 60 billion board feet to 45 billion board 
feet, this being the annual growth needed to 
reach an equilibrium of growth and cut on the 
basis of a total annual domestic consumption of 
forest products at the present rate. 

There is ample available forest area if, crude 
forestry can produce an average annual growth 
of the equivalent of 80 board feet per acre. 
Some foresters, he said, believe that this rate 
of growth can be increased and that it will be 
practicable for the country to continue to ex- 
port lumber in the future. Opinions differ re- 
garding the time required to develop the rate 
of growth mentioned. If it can be accomplished 
in the time taken to exhaust the present supply 
of virgin timber there will be no timber short- 
age. All estimates that have come to his atten- 
tion, he said, of the time that virgin timber will 
last are based on a ratio of the present net 
drain extended through the future years to the 
present estimated stand, which ratio is approxi- 
mately 2 percent. However, the experience of 
the older producing regions, he said, is that the 
factors of closer utilization, increased growth, 
improved fire protection and slightly decreasing 
cut year by year, tend to decrease the advanc- 
ing ratio of net drain to remaining stand. This 
ratio varies from an equilibrium to a net drain 
of 314 percent. Estimating the time that virgin 
timber will last on the basis of an annual net 
drain of from 2 to 3% percent of the remaining 
stand, the surplus of saw timber will last a very 
long time. 

Referring to propaganda regarding the pros- 
pective shortage of timber, and the lack of 
cohesion within the industry, Mr. Goodman said 
that the forestry association can aid the forest 
industry by informing the public that there is 
still a vast supply of mature standing timber 
that needs to be cut and used; that there is 
something like 600 billion feet of standing tim- 
ber that is no longer growing—more than half 
of it in the process of decay and subject to 
storm destruction; all of it occupying space 
in productive forests that should be devoted to 
growing timber; that this mature timber—the 
most valuable portion of the forests—is frozen 
capital until it is cut and used. Members of 
the association, he said, could advocate the use 
of lumber so that the lumbermen may not of 
necessity leave these trees in the forests where 
they do not belong. Overshadowing all other 
adverse conditions, he said, is the burden of 
carrying charges combined with the menace of 
the enormous surplus of virgin timber. Interest 
and taxes are forcing a too rapid cutting of 
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the remaining stand; lumber is being crowded owner in the light of his particular forest area, well within the measurable value of timber 
upon an overstocked market and the timber the character of its soil, its typography, its growth. The progress that has been made in 
owner is taking a present loss to avoid the still surrounding economic conditions, and its par- the last five years, he said, assures that in the 
greater loss of holding. Of equal importance ticular forest reactions. In the woods, he said, words of the National Chamber of Commerce, 
also, he said, to the rate of interest is the rate is the forester’s real job, and the timber owner ‘‘the great bulk of our forests will and should 
of taxation. During the last fifteen years the is looking to the forester, whom he formerly remain in private hands, this being in best 
little enhancement in stumpage values which has mistrusted as an economic enemy, as his future accord with our own institutions and also our 
oceurred has been more than offset by increased economic adviser. The right codperation, he experience here and abroad.’’ 
ion taxes. ; ( ; said, between the forester, the public and the In connection with his address Mr. Goodman 
it In conclusion Mr. Goodman said that while private timber owner, is necessary to bring presented tables of the forest resources of the 
he had necessarily touched upon the various about in every region in the shortest time. and world, with estimates of the growth and cut, 
in problems in general outline, too much emphasis in the largest measure a balance between forest on the consumption of saw timber etc.; sched- 
of could not be placed upon their individual char- growth and forest consumption—a crude for- ules of increasing timber taxes, and lumber 
og- acter. Each deterrent and each favorable factor estry in which the costs of planting, fire pro- market data, and a survey of reforestation ac- 
of must be considered by each individual timber tection and more extended logging facilities are _ tivities by States and by private owners. 
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ure EVANSTON, ILL., Jan. 31.—“The fastest and best floor I’ve strips neatly dovetailed and screwed securely into the shoul- 
re ever played on,” is a frequent remark by varsity basket ball ders of the frames. When taken up, a filler is applied to the 
~~ players after a tussle in the famous Patten gymnasium of flooring, and no warping or other trouble has ever developed 
» the Northwestern. University, in this city. To this their in storage. 
:. coaches agree, and several of them have lately inspected it No wear or splintering is shown by this hard-used floor. 
™. closely and requested information as to its construction and Mr. Kent declared it has a resiliency unknown to him in any 
ion the material used. other basket ball floor and expressed the belief that while this 
tle The floor is of edge grain southern pine. This fact has may be due in part to the fact that it rests upon the ground, 
proved startling to many athletic experts who were inclined the softer texture of the wood undoubtedly has much to do 
- to the belief that “softwood” had no place in a first-class with it. This belief, he said, is strengthened by the observa- 
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e gymnasium and would not stand up under the rough usage to tion that the players’ feet are always in good condition. On 
is which a basket ball floor is subjected. the customary floor the players, especially during the first 
or The southern pine floor at the Northwestern University part of the season, usually suffer from blistered feet, some- 
is nevertheless has withstood daily vigorous use for eight long, times leading to infection, but such has not been the case at 
l- eventful’ basket ball seasons and, according to M. A. Kent, . the Northwestern. 
if the Northwestern coach, is today in as excellent shape as The ball, said Mr. Kent, possibly does not rise quite as fast 
* when he first saw it five years ago. “And it will remain an on this as on a harder floor, but this is more than offset by. 
: A No. 1 basket ball floor for years still to come,” he opined. the foot-ease offered by it, with the consequent comfort and 
“ The floor is of “temporary” construction; that is, it is built continuous speed of play. 
am in sections which are laid down at the beginning of the basket Another feature emphasized by Mr. Kent was the quite 
f ball season and taken up again at its close for storage during unrivalled bright, clean appearance of the floor at all times. 
e the rest of the year. Each section is 4 by 8 feet, which when He declared it defied comparison for “looks” with any basket 
f laid, present a surface 72 by 104 feet. The sections consist ball floor he recalls having seen in his long experience. 
e of a rigid frame work of 2x4’s, with feet holding it firmly to “Yes,” he affirmed; “we are all, for very good reasons, 
of the ground; an ordinary subfloor and a top floor of 13-16x2- proud of this floor of ours, and it is the envy of visiting 
: inch edge grain southern pine. They are joined together by players.” -: 
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The yard of Lyons Bros. Lumber € Fuel Co., Joliet, IU. 


Central Location a Merchandising Aid 


Folret, Ill., Dealer, Weth Yard and Office in Retail 
Shopping Destrict, Features Window Displays 


YONS Bros. Lumber & Fuel Co. has 
rs its yard very close to the center of 
Joliet, Ill.; and James Lyons told the 
Realm that if he could get a site in the very 
center of the retail district that had the 
same trackage and other necessary facili- 
ties, there’s where he’d locate his business. 
Mr. Lyons, it appears from this statement, 
feels very strongly that location has much 
to do with sales. There’s much difference 
of opinion about this matter of location, 
but I suppose it usually turns on the char- 
acter of trade. The dealers who sell practi- 
cally all their stuff to contractors are usually 
the ones who are less concerned about loca- 
tion and the show quality of the plant. 
Then, too, it’s in part a matter of personal 
likes and the way the owner wants 
to conduct his business. Lyons Bros. like 
to come into immediate contact with the 
public and to show the prospective home 
owners of the city that their firm has lumber 
to sell and also building and finishing ideas 
to contribute. The company lays consider- 
able stress upon this aspect of sales, as will 
appear later from a description 
of their display rooms. 

The Realm in commenting on 
this down-town location re- 
marked that some concerns tried 
to get the same effect by having 
the yard on the outskirts and the 
sales office down town. In fact 
this department has suggested 
such arrangements to some of 
its correspondents who could 
get no location except on the 
outskirts. 

“As a general thing,” Mr. 
Lyons said, “I don’t like such an 
arrangement. You could guess 
that from the fact that we cling 
to this location. If I didn’t be- 
lieve this was better I’d of 
course move out to the outskirts. 
Some of our friends tell us our 


location is too valuable to be used as a lum- 
ber yard site; but I don’t think so. At least 
we are able, we think, to make it pay its 
way. I doubt if the city would let us locate 
here if we were not here already, and I 
don’t think any other yard will be located 
closer in and probably not as close. 


Separate Office Causes Confusion 


“I think that in these days of. lumber’ 


merchandising a company needs to have its 
sales and display offices within easy reach 
of the public. Some, as you say, meet this 
need by establishing a sales office down 
town. But that adds considerable confusion. 
For instance, suppose a customer telephones 
for some stuff that he wants right away. 
He’s not going to buy it, he says, unless it 
can be delivered within an hour. If the 
sales office is separate from the yard the 
salesman has to say it'll be necessary for 
him to call the yard office and see if a 
truck is available. Well, that isn’t satis- 
factory. The customer isn’t willing to wait 
around until the salesman calls the yard 


and then calls him back. He says to let 
it go, and he calls some other yard. Or, if 
the salesman takes a chance and accepts the 
order, he may find it can’t be delivered for 
several hours. He’s either got to call up 
and explain or take the still greater chance 
of letting the delivery go out when it can. 
In either case the customer is provoked and 
probably ends all dealings with the yard. 
This is just one instance.. We like to have 
the whole management right here, where 
we know exactly what’s going on all the 
time. It makes for much: better control 
and consequently for much better service. 
I don’t know but that I’d rather have the 
whole organization out on ‘the edge of town 
than divided in such a way as that. 

“Some Joliet dealers do that very thing. 
But we like to do business down here at 
our central location. In the first place 
we’re within easy reach of any part of the 
city. While I suppose the other dealers do 
sell all over the city to a certain extent, yet 
they are in a certain way rather limited to 
their own sections of Joliet. Then, too, we 
find that our central location, 








One of the finished, decorated and furnished rooms back of the display 
windows. The rooms are carefully planned and decorated 


with hundreds of people passing 
every day, in itself creates and 
uncovers lots of business for us. 
It’s been somewhat surprising to 
us and very gratifying to see the 
number of people who stop and 
look at our display windows; 
and a very good number come 
in to ask questions. In this way 
we have collected and continue 
to collect an extensive and 
profitable prospect list. A fam- 
ily that has had it in the back of 
their minds that it would like to 
build a home or do some repair- 
ing or remodeling reveal that 
fact by the questions they ask, 
and a little cultivation on our 
part brings them to the point of 
action; when otherwise they 
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might never have done anything 
about it at all. 

“Some time ago we decided 
we were not making use of all 
our opportunities. Our plant 
was useful enough for the 
storage and handling of lumber, 
but nothing about it definitely 
suggested building or illustrated 
the finished products in, which 
people are interested, So we 
fixed up some plans~ and built a 
new front with a row of show 
rooms just back of the big win- 
dows. It’s had some surprising 
and gratifying effects. As you 
see, the plant is along the rail- 
road, and our street is the near- 
est way for thousands of people 
to reach conveniently the center 
of town and the union station. 
But the block was rather dark at 
night, and many people went the long way 
around rather than walk through this way 
in the evening. Now our windows and our 
big sign are illuminated until after eleven, 
and these people pass this way as a matter 
of course. Our displays work longer hours 
for us than any of our employees do. 

“If you’ve known the lumber business for 
many years you can remember the time 
when the average lumber office was not 
much to look at. It probably was an un- 
painted, detached little building, dirty, full 
of stale tobacco smoke, stacked full of old 
paper, a frowsy and repellant place. No 
woman ever thought of going there, any 
more than she would have thought of going 
into an old-time livery stable or pool hall. 
Now they come here as a matter of course, 
just as they go to department stores or tea 
rooms. Hundreds of them come here. We 
appreciate their coming so much that we 
fixed up little Christmas gifts for them. 
They are an important part of our contact 
with new business.” 

The new front of which Mr. Lyons spoke 
does indeed make an attractive display. 
Beginning at the top, there is a great sign 
extending the length of the yard; one that 
is illuminated by flood lights. It is visible 
for great distances and particularly from 
passing trains. Many people in Joliet com- 
mute or at least go frequently to Chicago, 
which is some 40 miles away. They see this 
sign as they ride by. Below, there is a long 
range of windows, and back of these win- 
dows are finished, furnished and decorated 
rooms. One of the firm spent a day or two 
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The window displays have been the means of bringing many customers 
into the store of Lyons Bros. Lumber & Fuel Co. 


in the plant of the Curtis Companies, at 
Clinton, Iowa, at the time the display was 
planned and there collected some sugges- 
tions about the arrangement of the rooms. 
The Curtis people seem to be especially 
active in promoting this kind of display, 
though several other great millwork con- 
cerns are doing the same kind of promotion 
work. 


Value of Displays 


It is a little hard to lay a finger on the 
extraordinary pulling power of such a dis- 
play. Probably the secret lies in stimulating 
the imagination of possible customers. They 
may look at detached pieces of finish or even 
atedetached units designed to be built in; 
but unless these things are in place they 
don’t suggest the thing in which the cus- 
tomer is interested. Suppose you go to a 
furniture store to buy a table and there you 
see a whole floor of tables, one ranged after 
the other in long rows. You don’t see the 
effect you want in your home. Your imagi- 
nation isn’t much touched. You look at one 
after another. They are of different sizes, 
woods and finishes. They are just tables. 
Your eye passes over one after another. 
You look at the turning, the carving, the 
inlay and wonder dully who in the world 
ever induced you to go on that wild goose 
chase. The dealer probably sees that light 
of escape in your eye and suggests that he 
believes there is one that may interest you 
in one of his display rooms. So you plod 
along after him, looking covertly about for 
the elevator and wondering if you couldn’t 


Two of the attractive window displays in the sales office of the Lyons Bros. Lumber ¢& Fuel Co. 


the windows and the displays are changed once each month. 


simply walk out on him, But that 
doesn’t seem quite right, so you 
follow along. You are ushered in- 
to an aleove that is artistically. 
lighted and that is furnished as 
a living room. Drapes are at the 
windows, easy chairs are about, a 
magazine or two is displayed on 
a reading stand, and there is just 
the table you were looking for! 
It is exactly right; right scale, 
right finish, something to carry 
home and dream over. At last 
the furniture clerk has shown a 
little taste and judgment. Why 
couldn’t he have shown you a 
table like that in the first place? 

Possible you don’t say so, but 
you think these things, and the 
clerk knows you are thinking 
them. He smiles to himself, for 
he has shown you a table just like one that 
stands out on the floor, and you didn’t glance 
at it a second time. In the furnished room, 
you may not be aware of it but you are not 
looking at the table so much as you’ are 
not looking at the table so much as you are 
looking at the completed picture of the room 
itself. The table does its stuff here because 
it has its gang along. It is functioning in 
its place, helping create a finished picture. 
And that picture, so far as you and your own 
home is concerned, is largely a creation of 
your own imagination. But the table had to 
have some help to get your imagina‘ion to 
working. 

So it is, of course, with a lumber yard 
display room. Probably it isn’t a room that 
any customer would duplicate exactly. It’s 
not the right size or shape, it doesn’t have 
all the equipment that would be needed for 
the every day business of living. But it is 
done to scale, and it shows the stuff you 
have to sell, actually functioning in making 
a picture. In a subtle way it comes alive. 
It is no longer just some wood that has been 
sawed, shaped and sanded into a breakfast 
alcove or a corner cupboard or window trim, 
standing apart from its uses and inviting 
you to look at it as a shaped piece of wood. 
It is part of a functioning room; or at least 
the display is nearly enough a completed 
and functioning room so that your imagina- 
tion instantly and without effort completes 
the construction. 

Nobody builds a house until in some way 
he becomes interested in the idea of a house; 
and here is where the imagination comes 





A local furniture dealer furnishes and decorates 
He is glad to do this as he thereby gains valuable publicity for his business 
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into play. The old-time dealer would have 
nothing to do with such things. He was not 
dealing in pictures or imagination, he was 
selling boards. Let the prospect get himself 
into the notion as best he could. After that, 
let him see a carpenter. When all this stuff 
was out of the way, then the yard would talk 
business. But the modern yard, both for its 
own profit and as a useful if subtle service 
to the prospect, considers that aids to the 
imagination are part of its province. That 
is the reason modern advertising talks about 
the babies and the comfort and happiness 
a well designed and beautiful home will 
bring to them, or lays emphasis upon the 
saving in labor and the increase of leisure 
that good designing and building will bring 
to the mother. Most people respond to sug- 
gestions of beauty and comfort. A pile of 
lumber, in itself, does not suggest these 
things. Beauty and comfort are there, po- 
tentially; but to translate them to the 
passer-by the dealer needs to show in some 
way what can be done with his lumber. 

These show rooms are furnished and deco- 
rated by one of the leading furniture stores 
of the city. The furnishings are changed 
once a month. The furniture dealer ac- 
cepted instantly the suggestion that he pro- 
vide the furnishings. He appreciated at 
once that it was an opportunity of mutual 
benefit to him and to the yard. I under- 
stand tht he has traced many sales to this 
bit of codperative advertising. 

“Business has been very good in Joliet,” 
Mr. Lyons said. “There is plenty of build- 
ing loan money available. There is one 


building and loan in the city, and it is busy 
and useful, but most of the loans are made 
by banks or real estate men. 

“We think trade will remain good, but 
that, so far as the sale of lumber is con- 
cerned, must depend largely upon general 
prosperity. When people have money and 
are confident about the future they do their 
share of builditig. I sometimes wonder, 
without being especially scared or even 
pessimistic about it, if people can go on 
living at the present level. ere’s no ques- 
tion that they *will want to do so, But in 
the ups and downs of prosperity an indi- 
vidual can’t always anticipate his earning 
power for next year. He, too, like the lum- 
ber business, prospers best when everybody 
prospers, and he can’t always anticipate the 
trend of the times. It seems to me that 
people are buying all sorts of things rather 
carelessly and even recklessly. They don’t 
think about it the way our fathers used to 
do; balancing resources and desires and 
gratifying those desires that seemed on con- 
sideration to be the most important. It’s 
see it, want it and buy it. The ease with 
which most people can anticipate their earn- 
ings and buy on time or on monthly payment 
doesn’t make for care in purchasing. Pres- 
ently something goes a little wrong, the 
time buyer is unexpectedly hard up, the 
merchant presses him for payment because 
the merchant must meet his own bills, and 
the unlucky debtor goes to the loan shark 
or mortgages his house or his car or in some 
other costly manner staves off payment. It 
may be the beginning of the end; and all 


because he didn’t buy with care and thought 
in the first place. 

“Secretary Hoover tells us that business 
is in fine condition, that money is plentify] 
and that things will sweep along just as they 
have been doing. But I hold with President 
Coolidge that it is a good time to go forward 
but to employ just enough restraint and 
caution; a time for conservative progress 
and for living within income. 

“They tell us the farmers of Illinois are 
not in as good condition as they should be, 
The weather has been against them this 
year. But their trouble goes back to the 
big deflation period. Of course, a farmer 
who had contracted for land at high prices 
couldn’t unload his land promptly, take a 
partial loss and start over. There was no 
buyer for land on a falling market. But I 
think some farmers made an unbusinesslike 
mistake at that time, one from which they 
have not yet recovered. They were holding 
corn that they could have sold at a high 
price; up around $2.50 a bushel. They were 
holding for $3. Then the price started down, 
and they continued to hold. They wanted 
$2.50 when the price was $2. Then they 
wanted $2 when it was $1.50; and finally 
they sold for 50 cents. The loss in possible 
returns in this way was enormous. We took 
our losses on lumber promptly when things 
began to slide, as did most other lumbermen. 
Had farmers done that they wouldn’t of 
course have solved all their problems, but 
they would have had considerably more 
money than they did have to ease themselves 
down over the deflation period.” 


How Local Consumption of Lumber Was Increased 


A young man returned from the war to face 
the problem of getting busy and doing some- 
thing. But jobs, as other returned soldiers were 
quick to discover, were hard to find. This young 
man’s home was in a small country town in a 
prosperous rural section of northwestern Ohio. 
Here his father operated a sawmill. 

He possibly could find a job in the city. On 
the other hand he could remain in his home 
town. He knew the lumber business, he knew 
the farmers and villagers of the community— 
surely if he had any experience worth capita)l- 
izing, it best could be capitalized right in his 
home town. 

Besides his father’s sawmill, there was in the 
town a unit of a string of lumber warehouses. 
The headquarters of this chain of lumber yards 
was in a distant city. The local unit was man- 
aged by an employee brought in from ancther 
town. Young Pendleton, for Floyd Pendleton 
is our young man’s name, surveyed the situation. 
He could take a job in the sawmill with his 
father; on the other hand, he could in a small 
way start a lumber and building material busi- 
ness of his own. The chain unit, it struck him, 
was not making the most of the opportunity the 
local market offered. 

Following decision with action, he acquired 
a small shed near his father’s sawmill, bought 
a small assortment of fence posts, lumber and 
building materials, and began doing business. 
It was a small beginning, to be sure, and went 
slowly at first; but most big businesses that 
succeed start that way. 

Teday Mr. Pendleton is owner of a prosperous 
tuniber business. It now comprises the sole 
lumber ‘business in the locality, for a few years 
ago ‘he acquired the property of his competitor. 
He has a group of splendid, well-painted ware- 
houses, a fleet of trucks and delivery cars, and 
a large number of employees. Today his trucks 
haul materidl to many of the nearby towns and 
communities. 

And the secret of his success is rather simple. 
First and foremost, he cultivated the confidence 


of the farmers of the locality who constituted 
his chief market. He went to great pains to see 
that they were satisfied. Next, he made an 
analytical study of his local market. In other 
words, he made a problem of the situation and 
eventually solved the problem. 

There was still much timber standing on many 
of the farms. The value of land in this seetjon 
ran around $150 an acre. Through his State 
agricultural department he learned that land 
exceeding $30 an acre in value was too valuable 
to grow timber on. Owners of very poor land 
might profitably grow timber, but not farmer# 
in the corn belt. He thereupon went after bust 
ness with a convincing sales talk. 

Coéperating with his father, he approached 
farmers with timber on their land and gave 
them something to think about. In substance 
it was this: Land worth $150 an acre standing 
in timber is losing you money; the sooner you 
get that land under cultivation the sooner it will 
begin making you a profit instead of a loss; 
therefore, why not sell the timber and use the 
money to construct better farm buildings? 

His father was always ready to make a 
‘*prospect’’ a fair bid for his timber, which 
meant business for his sawmill. 

Mr. Pendleton fortified his arguments with 
figures and actual instances. He took the case 
of a farmer who had a 10-acre patch of standing 
timber. The timber was valued at $500 as it 
stood. The land represented an investment of, 
$1,500 (10 acres at $150 an acre). This meant 
a total investment of $2,000 on which the 
farmer was realizing almost no income. And 
his taxes on that investment remained the same 
each year whether it was farmed in crops or 
left in standing timber. No wonder standing 
timber meant a loss. Why not get that ten 
acres to raising crops—being new ground, it 
would raise bumper crops for many years—and 
get a return on that $1,500 investment? At the 
same time, why not use the $500 from the sale 
of the timber for better farm buildings—an 
addition to the barn, a new shed for the farm 


machinery, a covered barnyard, a new chicken 
house? 

You can see how it worked. Little by little 
farmers pondered the facts, and one by one they 
sold their native timber and bought building 
supplies. And the salutary results were three- 
fold. When the timberland was farmed, it meant 
more crops, more corn, more hay, and naturally 
more farm buildings were needed? It made the 
community a more prosperous community, a 
better built-up section, which was worth some- 
thing aside from profits. But as the farmers 
became more prosperous, naturally better farm 
buildings became not only needed but financially 
possible, and a higher standard of farmsteads 
was established. All of which meant prosperity 
for the lumber company as well as for the 


farmers. 
SSSS2eeaeaaeaean: 


Do It With Wood, Says Retailer 


HOMESTEAD, Pa., Feb. 1.—Most lumber re- 
tailers are loyal to wood, and prefer selling that 
material to any other, not altogether as a matter 
of sentiment but because they realize that lum- 
ber is the reliable, ‘‘long profit’’ part of their 
turnover. 

This is strikingly illustrated by the slogan of 
the George M. Hall Co., of this city: ‘‘Do It 
With Wood.’’ This slogan, in connection with 
a ‘‘shadow’’ cut showing a section of a log with 
the initial ‘‘H’’ thereon, is watermarked on the 
company’s stationery and used in other ways in 
its advertising. 


Southern Wholesale Concern Organized 


FRANKLINTON, La., Jan. 31.—The Eula Lum- 
ber Co. has been organized by J. F. and E. M. 
Saulter, and has opened offices here and in Rock- 
port, Miss. J. F. Saulter has been in the com- 
mission and wholesale lumber business in this 
section for ten years, selling mostly to the New 
Orleans trade. The new concern will carry on a 
wholesale and commission lumber business and 
will handle logs and piling from its own timber. 
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Loaded while truck is out. Transferred to truck in forty seconds 





The collapsible unit is removed and load lowered to rear roller on truck 


Reducing. Costs of Unloading and Delivery 


Crepar Rapips, Iowa, Feb. 2.—‘‘I notice that 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in its recent ques- 
tionpaire on retail convention subjects asked, 
‘How can the dealer hold down his costs?’ ’’ 
remarked O. T. Barry, president Hawkeye Lum- 
ber & Coal Co. ‘‘One way in which he can cut 
down his outgo is by reducing the cost of un- 
loading and of making deliveries. ’’ 

Asked to explain how this might be accom- 
plished, Mr. Barry said that he has in operation 
in his own yard a system which is saving a lot 
of money. 

‘¢Every dealer knows that motor truck time 
is rather expensive time,’’ said Mr. Barry. 
‘‘Therefore to conserve time and make fullest 
use of our motor equipment, we have adopted a 
method of loading lumber which has proved very 
advantageous to us in connection with our roller 
dump motor trucks. By the use of R. B. roller 
bolsters on the truck body itself, we have for a 
long time been able to conserve truck time at 
the unloading end, dumping fully 80 percent of 
our loads of lumber. In many cases we have 
been able to dump one load on top of another, 
where space was short, and at other points we 
have dumped loads upon embankments or on 
terraces that were not higher than the height of 
the rear roller of the truck, simply by putting 
a round fence post under the rear end of the 
load before it strikes the ground.’’ 

Mr. Barry then proceeded to explain how, by 
the use of R. B. loaders, he is cutting the costs 
of lumber deliveries, saying: 

The unloading department having been taken 
care of and reduced to a minimum operating cost 
basis, our principal item of expense then was in 
the loading end. Here we have been able to cut 
that cost greatly by the use of equipment for quick 
loading. The equipment referred to is the new 
R. B. loader, made by the R. B. Company, Kansas 
City, Mo., well known to the trade as manufacturer 
of the R. B. roller bolsters for trucks that are so 
extensively used by lumber dealers. 

The worst loading proposition we have is the 

garage bill. This of course is a very common sale, 





and one that usually is loaded out in one load. 
In loading a garage bill it is necessary to take 
small quantities of material of many different kinds, 
which usually are kept in different parts of the 
yard. For that reason it requires a considerably 
longer time to load a garage bill than it would to 
load a straight load of lumber of equal bulk from 
one or two piles. Therefore when a motor truck 
is forced to stand in the alley while being loaded 
with a garage bill, a great deal of time is lost. 
But when the R, B. loader is used the only invest- 
ment that is standing idle is the cost of the load- 
ers themselves, and the labor used may be that of 
cheaper help than the truck drivers. The various 
items of the load may be brought together, in the 
average yard, by carrying them from the pile where 
they are stored; the loaders being set up as near 
as possible to the piles from which the bulk of the 
load will be taken, as for instance the drop siding 
and dimension piles, 

The load, once put on the loader, may be allowed 
to stand indefinitely until required. In our own 
yard we have had as many as seven or eight loads 
of lumber waiting delivery, without having tied up 
a single one of the trucks needed for orders re- 
quiring more immediate attention. Orders are fre- 
quently ‘phoned in when all available motor trucks 
are out. With the R. B. loaders it is very easy to 
prepare a rush order so that when the truck dees 
come in it may within three or four minutes leave 
the yard with the rush order. 

The loaders may be set beside a box car, and 
two or three of them loaded at a time direct from 
the car. That makes a big saving, as the motor 
trucks then may either take the load from the 
loaders out to a job, or bring them around into 
the yard and dump them at suitable points for 
storage. 

Mr. Barry is very enthusiastic about the new 
R. B. loaders, saying that if this idea were put 
into effect throughout the country by lumber- 
men who are operating motor trucks it would 
make them money faster than any similar in- 
vestment he knows of, and much faster than 
many investments that dealers are making in 
equipment costing much more. It is evident 
from his experience that constant and consistent 
use of the R. B. loader device cuts down the 





total number of trucks required to handle a 
given volume cf business. In his own ease Mr. 
Barry considers that without this equipment one 
and possibly twoemore trucks would be needed. 
Further, the device enables the yard to. give its 
customers much quicker service, to unload cars 
more rapidly, and to give more continuous em- 
ployment to all of the men about the yard, 
thereby evening up the distribution of labor as 
between the truck men and the yard men. 

An advantage not previously mentioned is that 
when, as sometimes happens, orders after having 
been loaded and transferred to the motor truek 
have been countermanded or pestponed, the 
loads were easily transferred back to the loaders 
and allowed to stand until required, Without 
this equipment it would be necessary in such 
eases to rehandle the entire load, or else tie up 
the truck itself until delivery could be made. 


Lumbermen Defend Wood Shingles 


Burra.o, N. Y., Feb. 2.—The lumbermen of 
Buffalo and the Tonawandas were invited by the 
Buffalo Lumber Exchange to meet today in the 
Georgian room of the Hotel Statler in order to 
diseuss matters of importance to all members of 
the trade. Chief of these was the growing tend- 
ency in cities to pass ordinances against the 
use of wooden shingles and to make it more 
diffieult to use frame construction. The propa- 
ganda of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers against wood shingles as alleged causes 
of disastrous fires was discussed at the meet- 
ing, and it was generally agreed that there is 
no evidence in this section that large fires are 
caused in this way. 

R. S. Whiting, manager of the West Coast 
Shingle Bureau, was present at the above meet- 
ing to diseuss the shingle question and point out 
the advantages of using wooden shingles, and 
others actively interested, in the subject also' 
spoke. 











Left—From this position the truck is backed up under its own power until loaded. 
rear loader automatically folds and falls to the ground 


Right—Truck rollers are locked ; as truck és'driven away the 
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‘News and Business Ideas for Retailers 


Town Spruced Up, Used More Lumber 


LAKELAND, FLA., Jan. 31.—At the Lakeland 
district convention of the Florida Lumber & 
Millwork Association, held Jan. 26, the director, 
William F. Sneed, said that ‘‘ backward sort of 
‘Irish mill wérker,’’ President Haynes Mahoney 
‘of the State association, had become one of the 
most attractive speakers. in the business. Mr. 
Mahoney proved the correctness of the statement 
‘in one of the finest tributes to the service of the 
retail lumbermen ever uttered in this or any 
other State. 

He told of an old town of a few good houses 
ef the substantial type in which he lived many 
years ago. Good as these houses were, they soon 
ran down for lack of attention. Porches were 
out of repair, paint was missing and roofs 
leaked. Nobody had any conscience in the mat- 
ter. One man had some holes in his front porch 
and tore up his back porch for the planks to fix 
it. A bit of sack or a piece of wood filled in for 
many broken windows. Gates hung awry and 
fences were of the ‘‘up and down’’ variety. 
Owners knew they ought to fix up, and in some 
cases men with cheap hopses thought they ought 
to build better ones. - But they did not get at it. 

Finally an old boat builder brought in a few 
hundred feet of lumber, largely for his own use. 
‘-Hesaw the depleted back porch that had died to 
save the one on the front, and suggested that he 
might restore its glory. He got the job. When 
this was done the back so outshone the front 
that a new front had to be provided. And then 
‘the house: was all out of place without a new 
coat of paint, and a painter got a job. Then 
there’ was a new roof, and after that the other 
dilapidation came in for attention, so that one 
man had a fine house all fixed up. 

Over came a neighbor and said that the res- 
toration ‘of this house: had got him in bad with 
his family. Then another family felt the pres- 
sure in, the same way, and as the work went 
‘along the standard grew. There came in arti- 
sans to provide the best of service, and the boat 
man brought in more and better lumber, as well 
‘as other things to make homes look well. When 
‘the fever had spread itself to the whole com- 
munity in about eight or nine months there was 
hardly any evidence left of careless regard, and 
few residences that were not the pride of their 
owners and the town. The whole community 
was made over. ‘‘That fellow, with his little or- 


der of lumber and his service as a lumber dealer 
did much—few can estimate how much—for the 
civic and the moral good of that people,’’ said 
Mr. Mahoney. ‘‘ What he did we are doing every 
day if we are true lumbermen. That is why we 
are going to put so much stress on merchandising 
at the Jacksonville meeting in a few days. 
Our industry is sick, but we ourselves will have 
to restore it to health. It is a man-sized job 
but we can do it, and we are going to do it.’’ 


Promotes Model House Contest 


New BeprorpD, Mass., Feb. 2.—The Acushnet 
Saw Mills Co., lumber retailer, of New Bedford, 
in codperation with the forestry committee of 
the New Bedford Chamber of Commerce and 
school officials, has arranged a very interesting 
**Model House Prize Contest’’ for the pupils 
of the Manual Training School of New Bedford. 
Large and handsomely lithographed placards in 
two colors have been distributed throughout the 
city, announcing details and terms of the con- 
test to the general public. Although the eon- 
test is undoubtedly valuable publicity for the 
above enterprising lumber distributing . and 
wood-working concern, the management was ac- 
tuated by the desire to be of public service as 
well as to secure the opportunity to put over a 
worth while advertising stunt. 

The terms of the contest provide that it shall 
begin this month with the opening of the last 
half of the school year, and continue until just 
before the graduation of the senior class in June. 
The contestants are to build a model house to 
exact scale, and they may either use their own 
original designs or select any designs they pre- 
fer from the Acushnet company’s plan books. 
The company will furnish all material for build- 
ing the model houses. 

Three prizes are offered, and they are so at- 
tractive to the average boy that the contest is 
certain to be full of interest. The first prize 
will be a complete set of fifty tools in a hand- 
some chest. The second prize is a complete radio 
set, and the third prize is a gold watch and 
chain. 

These prizes, all donated by the Acushnet Saw 
Mills Co., have been placed on exhibition in the 
show windows of three leading retail stores, with 
display cards telling of the contest. The com- 
pleted models will be displayed at the school 
graduation and judged by a committee. 





load of 3 by 12 fir planks. 
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‘This Week’s 


How Good County Order Was Landed 


“One day recently I went to our county seat, saw the county 
engineer and asked him how he was fixed on 3 by 12 bridge planks. 
He got in touch with his foreman, and then reported that he could 
use a car at a certain town. The result was that I sold him a car- 
I asked the foreman if he could not 
use some creosoted timbers—3 by 12, 4 by 4, 10 by 10 etc. 
replied that he could but that I would have to see the engineer 

about it. [had a talk with him, also with the board of supervisors ; 
then arranged to have the Long-Bell Lumber Co.’s salesman meet 
me, and we went.before the board and sold the first car of Long- 
Bell creosoted lumber the county had ever bought. This entire 
transaction took only about five hours of my time.” 


The Iowa lineyard manager who contributes this tip signs his 
name and address, but requests that if published it be signed 


“An AMERICAN LUMBERMAN READER AND BOoosTER” 


Watch for Next Week’s “Tip” 


Timely Tip 


He 








Retail Firm Holds Annual Meeting 


NEw York, N. Y., Feb. 1.—The annual meet. 
ing of the Dykes Lumber Co. held last Satur. 
day at the head office, 137 West 24th street, 
Manhattan, was attended by about ‘everybody 
connected with the organization, including all 
drivers and yardmen. Andrew H. Dykes, pregi- 
dent of the firm, which owns seven yards in 
the Metropolitan district, addressed the meeting, 
He said 1926 had been a banner year in the com- 
pany’s history and that 1927 would be even bet- 
ter. 

After the meeting all present adjourned to the 
East room of the Hotel McAlpin, where a din- 
ner and dance was held. Sweethearts and wives 
awaited the men at the hotel and a jazz orches- 
tra was present to enliven the oceasion. At the 
height of the festivities, Mr. Dykes was pre- 
sented with a motion picture camera, including 
i projector and all other necessary parapher- 
nalia. He is planning a trip to Europe later ik 
the year, and said he would make good use of 
the camera while abroad. 

The big surprise of the occasion came in the 
middle of the dance, when Francis Dykes, an- 
other official of the company, appeared at the 
ball. He was brought to the McAlpin in a pri- 
vate car, and was accompanied by a nurse. Mr. 
Dykes has been a patient for some time at a lo- 
cal hospital, where he is undergoing treatment 
for his ear. He said he knew the ‘‘ big doings’’ 
were on, and he couldn’t resist the temptation to 
drop in, if only for a few minutes. 


Writes Prize Ad for Lumber Firm 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, Feb. 1.—For a period of 
ten ‘weeks the Youngstown Vindicator, a daily 
newspaper of this city, has been conducting an 
ad-writing contest, in which prizes to the amount 
of $3,000 were awarded for the best ads sub- 
mitted each week, with a grand prize of $200 for 
the best ad written during the entire period. A 
condition of this contest was that all adver- 
tisements submitted must be written by ama- 
teurs. 

The grand prize was awarded to Mrs. Mary F. 
Hennessy, of this city, for an advertisement 
which she prepared for the Union Wholesale- 
Lumber Co. This advertisement, with a few 
explanatory words over the signature of the 
company, appeared in full page space in the 
Jan. 26 issue of above newspaper. 

Notwithstanding the prominence of the word 
‘‘wholesale’’ in the company’s title, it is a 
retail dealer as well, and the prize winning ad 
is based upon the ‘‘Own Your Home’”’ idea. It 
reads as follows: 


*‘*Once a Wilderness—Today a Forest—To- 
morrow—Homes!’’ 


Thus Nature eternally fulfills the most primi- 
tive and innate desire of Man—the longing for a 
Home. Four dear walls within whose peaceful 
enclosure He is the King and She is the Queen. 

Civilization has simplified the realization of 
the dream—but the longitig still lives unchanged. 
You will never know the perfect hour until you 
can say with all the pride of ownership, ‘This Is 
Our Home.” 

We consider it a privilege to build your Home 
as it should be built, and are prepared in every 
way to do so. Let us help you with your plans. 


Merely quoting the text, however, does not 
give an adequate idea of the force nor attrac- 
tiveness of the advertisement, as about one-third 
of the,space at the top of the advertisement was 


“oceupied by a halftone cut from a photograph 


showing. logs’ being floated down a river, with 
the }pweéring& trees on either side, thus illus- 
trating the Caption of the advertisement. 

It is interesting to-note that the contest elicited 
a total of 31,656 entries. More than a thousand 
of these advertisements had for their theme the 
Union Wholesale Lumber Co. 

Mrs. Hennessy, writer of the grand prize ad- 
vertisement, is a busy housewife, with four 
children. Being a mother, she thinks the most 
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essential thing in the world is 4 home, and fur- 
ther knows that good lumber is the best material 
for building homes. Her logical conclusion, 
therefore, was that a lumber and home owning 
advertisement would be a good ‘‘try’’ for the 
prize, and the results showed that her faith was 
justified. 


Men Are Home Owners and “‘Stayers”’ 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 1.—There are two 
very notable and interesting things connected 
with the J. B. Doppes Sons’ Lumber Co., retail 
firm of this city, one of which is, that of the 
twenty-seven men employed in the organization, 
seventeen own their own homes, and at least one 
other is a real estate owner. The other notable 
feature about this group of men is the long term 
of service with the company that most of them 
have put in. 

In the accompanying photograph is seen J. 
Henry Doppes, president of the company, whose 
connection with the company dates back.to 1869, 
a period of fifty-eight years. Some of the em- 
ployes of the company who have been connected 
for many years are Joseph A. Bauers and 
John Sander, each 30 years; Edward L. Rup- 
recht, 24 years; Ben Bosse, 23 years; Mike Pow- 


ers, 21 years. Five other men have been em- 
ployed for from 15 to 20 years, five from 10 to 
15 years, and of the remainder all except five 
have been ‘‘on the job’’ longer than five years. 

In the two facts that have been cited perhaps 
may be found the reason why President J. 
Henry Doppes says, ‘‘ Our 1926 business was sur- 
prisingly good and we expect our 1927 business 
to equal it.’’ Each employee feels a personal in- 
terest in the success of the eompany, and is a 
booster for home-owning. 

‘One of the reasons for our success,’’ con- 
tinued Mr. Doppes, ‘‘is that we keep in close 
touch with each employee. Every one of them 
is a salesman and a booster for our company. 


‘They know all about the kinds and the quality 


of lumber that we handle, and the care that we 
take of it. These points are a hobby with us. 
We employ no professional ‘order takers’ or 
price cutters, neither do we employ collectors.’’ 


Retailer Exhibits Forest Films 


LEXINGTON, Mass., Feb. 2.—Students and in- 
structors of the Lexington High School were 
recently invited by the Lexington Lumber Co. to 
view the educational film prepared under the di- 
rection of the Massachusetts Forestry Associa- 





Seventeen out of the 27 employees of the J. B. Doppes Sons’ Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, own 


their homes. 


Six have been with the company for from twenty to thirty years; eleven have to 
their credit terms of service ranging from ten to twenty years. 


Seated in the center of front row 


is J. Henry Doppes, president of the company, whose connection dates back to March 17, 1869, a 
period of fifty-eight years 


A Day of Progress For 


Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 31.—That Charles 
Baker, of Worcester, Mass., president of the 
Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
is not only a progressive merchandiser but a 
thinker and a man of vision, is indicated in an 
address prepared by him for presentation at the 
annual meeting of his association, which oc- 
eurred in this city last week. Prefacing his re- 
marks with the statement that ‘‘Things move 
fast these days,’’ he said: 

To say that this is an age of speed may make 
us think right away in terms of airplanes and 
automobiles, of jazz and night clubs, of the break- 
down of old standards and the apparent lack of 
new and effective ideals. But that is really only 
the surface sign of something that strikes deeply 
into every human activity. If we are living at 
a faster pace, we are also thinking more rapidly. 
I believe we are thinking much straighter and 
more clearly than ever before. 

Continuing this thought, Mr. Baker referred 
to some of the great accomplishments in recent 
years in science, mechanics and physical de- 
velopment, and said: 

In business everywhere quicker, more construc- 
tive thinking is making new records. In the 
last five or six years the average production per 
man in our factories has increased 35 percent. A 
great feat of straight thinking. Prices of things 
going down steadily. Wages going up. Greater 
and greater buying power for all of us. It means 
that this building boom is not likely to squash out 
like a pricked balloon. There is bound to be a 
continuous need for more and more homes and 
money to pay for them. 

He then referred to the fact that in every line 
of business, old haphazard ways are being re- 
placed by methods developed by research, prac- 
tically every big business and many small ones 
spending much money in this line of endeavor. 
In this connection, he said: 


What is the retail lumber industry doing about 
it? Are we, too, speeding up, digging deeper, tak- 
ing nothing for granted? 

Let’s take some of the things we do and we 
will see. 

Take the intricate job of giving credit and col- 
lecting money. I have always felt that the lumber 
dealer was no slouch. His difficulties are increased 
by the alluring plans of instalment selling used 
by other businesses. Here we are making dis- 
tinct advances in financing homes. It’s a sharp 
tool. It can cut fast and deep. Skillfully used it 
earves out profits, poorly used it cuts your fingers 
badly. 

We know a lot more about costs than we did. 
This has been a year of real advance. The many 
cost study clubs now at work are doing a great 
deal in exposing hoary delusions and setting up 
sound standards. The way these clubs have worked 
out their results is surprisingly interesting. You 
must be prepared to give up some of your pet ideas 
in exchange for much wholesome truth. None of 
us can afford to miss the benefits of these forward 
steps. 

In the operation of a lumber yard, the physical 
handling, piling, loading and shipping of lumber, 
there is a chance for better use of old tools and 
a place for new ones. We have added a skilled 
adviser on this matter to our staff. 

When it comes to merchandising, I believe we 
aré learning fast. WE HAVE SO FAR SHAKEN 
OLD PREJUDICES THAT I AM SURE NONE OF 
US WOULD HESITATE TO GIVE OUR LUMBER 
A SEX APPEAL IF WE KNEW HOW. CER- 
TAINLY WE ARE SEEKING THE TRADE OF 
WOMEN, WITH IMPROVED TECHNIQUE. I 
notice that merchandising methods of retail lum- 
bermen get into Printer’s Ink more often. In a 
recent issue the methods of a retail lumberman, 
compared with those of a hardware dealer, were 
highly praised. Surely that could not have hap- 
pened a few years ago. 

Your association has devoted a lot of thought 


tion, showing in motion pictures the prime im- 
portance of forestry and lumbering in modern 
civilization. The picture was shown in the High 
School Auditorium free of charge and many 
other Lexington school children took advantage 
of the lumber company’s invitation. The proj- 
ect was generally commented upon by school 
authorities and citizens as another instance of 
the public spirited activities of the Lexington 
Lumber Co., which has done much to build up 
this historic town and its environs. 


Prospect Lists Bring New Business 


San Francisco, Cauir., Jan, 29.—That retail 
lumber dealers throughout the country, who 
stock redwood, are profitably following up lists 
giving names and addresses of new prospects 
developed through national advertising, is indi- 
cated in replies received by R. F. Hammatt, 
manager of the California Redwood Association, 
to questionnaires recently sent out. These show 
that nearly 50 percent of such yards already 
have secured new redwood business from these 
lists. Commenting on results of a questionnaire 
recently sent to more than 3,000 retail lumber 
dealers stocking redwood, Mr. Hammatt said: 

‘“To be exact, 48 percent of the signed replies 
tell us that the yards ‘have secured actual busi- 
ness from these prospects,’ and all but five of 
the yards so reporting state definitely that some 
of it has been redwood business. Of the 52 
percent, who, according to their replies, have 
not secured new business from our lists, practi- 
cally every one asks us to continue sending these 
lists and agrees to follow up all prospects for 
1927.’ 

According to the records of the California 
Redwood Association, in seven months in 1926 
no less than 15,987 people responded to the 
association’s national advertising campaign. 
The name of each person so replying was re- 
ferred to his local redwood dealer and all red- 
wood dealers were furnished with the name and 
address of every prospect originating within 
their own cities. 

This method involves a large amount of corre- 
spondence, but Mr. Hammatt says that it is a 
service that he believes well worth while, and 
this method will be continued during 1927. 


Retailers 


and time to this all important ‘part of its work 
for years. Every other trade association is work- 
ing tooth and nail to find ways by which its mem- 
bers can find bigger markets. STEEL, BRICK, 
CEMENT, PAPER, PLAYING CARDS, AN END- 
LESS LIST, ARE ALL DIGGING, SCHEMING, 
GATHERING FACTS, LOOKING FOR A BIGGER 
SHARE OF THE DOLLARS PEOPLE SPEND. 
MAKE NO MISTAKE ABOUT IT, WE HAVE 
GOT TO BE BETTER LUMBER MERCHANTS 
FOR THE VERY SAME REASON THAT MADE 
THE TURTLE CLIMB THE TREE. 


The president then referred to various ways in 
which the association is working for the interest 
of its members, including important transporta- 
tion problems, the increasing number of products 
other than wood that come into the retail yards, 
and the place the lumberman should have in 
selling them. It maintains a high standard of 
cleaii business practice. In this connection, he 
said, ‘‘ There is no place for horse jockey tactics 
in the retail lumber business.’’ He referred to 
an advance step that had been taken at the sug- 
gestion of some of the younger men, in the for- 
mation of a research committee which will in- 
vestigate both things the dealers use, like trucks, 
gasoline and oils and the things that they mer- 
chandise. Closing this remarkable address, Mr. 
Baker said: 

‘*It’s a great time in which to live. There 
is plenty of restlessness; but that means prog- 
ress. Strange as it may seem, I for one am 
glad that the boom times of easy profits and 
easy work are over in our business. What we 
earn from now on has got to come from keen 
thinking. There is danger in getting smug 
and self satisfied; in finding things come easy. 
But that danger will not hit us. We are going 
into times when the danger is the other way.’’ 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


, Jan. 31.—The following statistics were compiled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association: 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Softwoods: 


























Production Shipments Orders 
Week ended: 1927, Jan. 22; 1926, Jan. 23— 1927 1926 _ 1927 1926 1927 1926 
nn . Snes CE Ln wa edubsde esate tevedces pebhese ses 64,603,936 67,592,841 56,134,476 70,777,200 64,478,790 pe} ,891,220 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. ...........ccccceccccccvces 89,195,478 92,471,916 91,101,187 88,470,997 96,008,612 ,627,366 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.............cceeeeeeees 14,095, 17,975,000 23,784,000 25,453,000 28,984,000 2, 403,000 
rr er i. ec codecsotenteneet®cceew as 6,456, 8,268,000 8,010,000 6,389,000 7,652,000 7,138,000 
ES SN TD SUI s dare cece eed cece ccenccctedseoscses 8,709,151 9,295,146 7,712,318 11, 444,445 6,420,047 8,430 790 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association...................-00. 6,582,000 6,553,400 5,258,900 7,166, 000 5,951,000 6,055, 000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association...... 3,139,000 992,000 2,981,000 1,544,000 2,505,000 1,071, 000 
nn NEO 7 ON) NR oi ties eds ody eh Wwindnawee 192,780,56& 203,148,303 194,981,881 211,244,642 211,999,449 223,616,376 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association....... ay ae Es \. waxwadnemn es 
Three weeks ended above dates— 
Sg sca bbidecaseess dotchkknemiwesteien 189,453,079 201,439,039 155,945,604 192,999,888 176,737,830 210,507,784 
eee, Comes TAmOrenOt ©. AOGOCINGR nck ccc ccc cccapecenseccs 248,059,895 236,399,684 239,410,506 256,642,281 278,691,262 296,662,659 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association............cceseseeeeee 42,664,000 51,031,000 69,847,000 71,269,000 80,221,000 70,567,000 
rT eee 19,001,000 23,685,000 19,927,000 19,384,000 24,374,000 22,472,000 
North Carolina Pine Association..........ccccsssccscccees f es seed 20,275,709 21,476,388 19,851,453 25,639,667 15,239,062 22,756,201 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association..................... 17,913,500 19,624,600 17,652,100 21,484,700 17,629,000 22,422,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association..... 9,060,000 5,180,000 8,684,000 6,496,000 7,844,000 4,045,000 
rr Ss Ss on wens anid d-eaniala ease Sane 546,427,183 558,835,711 531,317,663 593,915,536 600,736,154 649,432,644 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association...... SE o« einietet Huai Se a ee 58,642,000_sCi............... 
+ palh Apt 2 lock Hard dM f \ ti 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association— 
Gite WOOK «ccs cccocccss. ag ay ER, Rpt 4 4p ORE 5,540,000 3,593,000 3,202,000 2,528,000 2,690,000 3,211,000 
FER RR rr Ht Smarr sy Pe eee heron 15,617,000 13,670,000 10,132,000 9,433,000 10,133,000 11,416,000 
Hard 1 Mz facturers’ Institute— 
" ion week. ; = “4 “ ede weess : SO ne Ca ee ee 15,636,000 15,698,716 15,070,000 16,805,244 18,649,000 18,429,735 
ee eer er re Cre ee Pree 58,781,000 51,938,862 58,025,000 54,029,967 62,075,000 54,904,263 





Western Pine Summary 


PoRTLAND, OrE., Jan. 29.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association summarizes as fol- 
lows reports for the week ended Jan. 22, from 
thirty-eight member mills: 

Percentage of 


Ship- 

Production— Guest Feet Cut ments 

Normal* ... BAGEGRD ~ ices csade 
Actual 14,095,000 ..... 


Shipments (car) 900 23,400,000 _.... 
Local deliveries. 384,000 


Total shipments.. 23,784,000 168.74  ..... 
Orders— 

Canceled .. DE. stewed) «tue 

Booked (car) ae 100 28, po [er 

ne «¢¢8e« 


Total orders ..... 28,984,000 205.63 121.86 
On hand end 


caw ee Sn « saece, ° eenee 

Bookings for the week by thirty-seven identical 
mills were 100.09 percent of those for the previous 
week, showing an increase of 26,000 feet. 

+Car basis is 26,000 feet. 

*Normal takes into consideration mill capacity, 
number of nronths usually operated and usual num- 
ber of shifts—reduced to a weekly basis which is 
constant throughout the year. 

During the week, production was 41 percent of 
normal; shipments, 69 percent of normal, and 
orders, 84 percent of normal. Average for the 
corresponding weeks of the last four years was 
as follows: Production, 51 percent; shipments, 
85 percent, and orders, 85 percent of normal. 

Production is so seasonable that, during two 
winter months, actual production amounted to 
only 53 percent of normal, while during two peak 
summer months the production increased to 114 
percent of normal. 


The West Coast Review 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., Jan. 29.—For the week 
ended, Jan. 22, 101 mills report as follows to 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association: 





Production ... 89,195,478 
Shipments ... 91,101,187 2% above production 
Orders ....... 96,008,612 8% above production 
Shipments— 
Water delivery: Feet Feet 
ig EERE “i 29,308,192 
Dt “inncdabesdesceeedae 14,484,160 
NE... rene eieteeeteeeundeed 43,792,352 
add hare: cia aii aie dich hie Ca eat meee 43,593,139 
i EEE TEE A ARTI hay As 3,715,696 
ee GD. dncescdccesvaveteebu 91,101,187 
New business— 
Water delivery: 
a ee eo 31,016,816 
0 Se 13,393,867 
EE NE ane S i in a mx baie wine oi ae 44,410,683 
i Gaal ved ve vege weesieees okraauwe 47,882,233 
PE GED -vdbdee vides ectccébaésé ees 3,715,696 
, , &. fh ee 96,008,612 
Unfilled orders— 
Water delivery: 
! Domestic cargo ........... 114,133,976 
een. Jib. Siva dhipe ond 99,585,016 
i SN 06 slaie undo ames oun edewkwabe 213,718,992 
i, Si nee dathe opithedtinde,eé) ebtime t.060atha 130,772,136 
Total unfilled orders................. 344,491,128 





National Analysis 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 31.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has issued 
the following analysis for the week ended Jan. 
22, orders and shipments being shown as per- 
centages of production: 





During During 3 
woe Ended Wks. Ended 

Jan. 22 Jan. 22 
No. of Ship- Or- Ship- Or- 
ASSOCIATIONS— mills ments ders ments ders 
Southern Pine ...... 117 87 100 82 93 
WDM soccenes 101 102 108 97 112 
Western Pine ....... 38 169 206 164 188 
California Pines* ... 16 153 167 152 152 
California Redwood . 16 124 119 105 128 
North Carolina Pine. 45 89 74 98 75 
Northern Pine ...... & 80 90 99 98 
N. Hem. & Hdwd... 18 95 80 96 87 
All softwoods ..... 359 103 113 = 113 
N. Hem. & Hdwd. 58 49 65 
Hdwd. Mfrs. Institute iiit 96 119 99 106 
All hardwoods ... ... 86 101 92 97 

Softwoods and 

hardwoods ..... cow 2B Da 100 111 


*58 percent of cut in region. 
tUnits of production. 


The report for the week ended Jan. 15 in this 
department showed 351 mills and 91 units. 


California Redwood Data 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Jan. 29.—The follow- 
ing information is summarized from the report 
of the California Redwood Association for the 
week ended Jan. 22: 

-———Redwood——,_ White- 





No. of Percent of wood 
mills Feet production Feet 
Production ... 16 6,456,000 100 1,436,000 
Shipments .... 16 8,010,000 126 1,509,000 
Orders— 
Received ... 16 7,652,000 118.5 1,561,000 
On hand .... 14 49,134,000 ties 5,719,000 


Detailed Distribution of Redwood for Week 





Shipments Orders 
Northern California* ...... 2,705,000 3,200,000 
Southern California* ...... 1,912,000 1,603,000 
>. gs | eee 5,000 253,000 
DE, cnvncavibadadhetens 1,635,000 1,362,000 
EL wi nwe ensebeecadenes 1,753,000 1,234,000 
TE ‘Gaderobeitaaneneow’ 8,010,000 7,652,000 


*North and south of the line running through 
Bakersfield and San Luis Obispo. 


+Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
TAN other States and Canada. 


Data on Walnut 


The American Walnut Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation has compiled the following data : 





Dec., Nov., Dec., 

Lumber— 1926 1926. 1925 
Manufactured ... 2,996,100 2,378,400 4,229,100 
Shipments ....... 2,501,900 3,310,000 3,870,100 
ee ees 12,202,200 11,591,000 19,831,200 
Logs— 
Purchases ....... 2,462,300 2,273,300 2,430,100 
Made into lumber 

and veneer .... 2,357,000 2,335,200 3,281,100 
SD oteelhe 1,906,700 1,754,000 2,568,700 





Hardwood Barometer 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 31—The Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute barometer for the 
week ended Jan. 22, 155 units reporting, is as 
follows: 





Percent of. 
Normal Actual Ship- 
output output ments 





Production *— Feet 
Normal (iden- 
tical units) 26,040,000 


eeeee eevee 


SE, ss ees’ Sameeeee GG ccc tcces 
Shipmentst ... 22,078,000 84.8 a 
Orders— 

nae 22,900,000. 87.9 102.9 103.7 

On hand end 

week ..... DEE fcas seose 


*Based on mill log scale. 


tLumber fabricated at the mills and used in 
eonstruction work included in total orders and 
shipments. 





Southern Pine Barometer 
W eekly— 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Feb. 1—For the week 
ended Jan. 28, Friday, 115 mills report as fol- 
lows to the Southern Pine Association: 


‘ Percent of 


Production— Carst Feet Normal 7 

EE Swale acaee 74,561,326 

oO” ee 64,508,399 86, 52 
Shipments* ... 2,697 55,293,894 74.16 85.72 
Orders— 

Received* .. 2,792 57,241,584 76.77 88.74 

On hand end 

weekt -10,029 205,614,558 


+Basis of car loadings is December average, 
20,502 feet. 

tOrders on hand showed an increase of 0.96 
percent, or 1,947,690 feet; 117 mills contributed 
to previous week’s report. 

*Orders were 103.52 percent of shipments. 

Of 113 mills reporting running time, 4 were shut 
down ; 2 operated three days; 3, five days; 16, five 


and one-half days; 67 full time, and 21 worked 
overtime. 


Annual— 


For the year ended Dec. 31, 100 identical mills 
report as follows to the Southern Pine Associ- 
ation: 


Percent Percent 
normal actual 


Production— Cars? Feet output output 
yen] > (aaten | “idnes oc 0: 
PE op acces 2,789, 170, 584  - ieee 

Shipments* 134,901 2, 804, 726, 691 94. 04 100.56 

Orders— 


Received* 132,541 2,755,659,931 92.40 98.80 


On hand end 
le CO 


*Orders were 1.75 percent, or 49,066,760 feet, 
below shipments. 


Comparison of Averages per Mill 


a 1925 
Number of mills.......... 113 
Average carload ......... 20, 791 20,983 
Production— 
Es Vidal io alae debe 29,824,012 33,247,257 
Cg Bohs oc Da dia a 27, 891, 106 30, 574,975 
IED 5 cute. 00 ov eho 28) 047, 267 31, '295,309 


Unfilled orders at year end. 1, 618, "371 2'078, 617 
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~ Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Monthly Report 


OsHKOSH, WIs., Jan. 31.—The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association has 
prepared the following data on December, 1926, production and shipments, and stocks Jan. 1: 


December, 1926, Statistics 


Unsold 
Production Shipments May 1 
Ash ..--ce-- 208,000 417,000 3,081,000 
Basswood 1,532,000 3,089,000 15,514,000 
Beech ...---- 114,000 SE \ ccd Oscar aem 
Birch ...--+¢ 4,766,000 6,490,000 60,733,000 
RG Saino ewiee 1,113,000 2,054,000 13,345,000 
Maple .....-- 5,678,000 9,228,000 68,433,000 
Ee ee 31,000 121,000 548,000 
Mixed hdwds. 2,136,000 OL eee 


Total hdwds. 15,578,000 22,227,000 161,654,000 
Hemlock, 1&2” 13,602,000 12,756,000 158,392,000 








Grand total. 29,180,000 34,982,000 320,046,000 


Stock Summary, Jan. 1, 1927 





HARDWooD— 
Unsold— Dry... 117,831,000 
Greeny 48,823,000 
Total wegeld 2.2 ccsice 161,654,000 
Sold, dry and green.... 32,368,000 
ee DOO. ic osc cairn aves ss 194,022,000 
HEMLOCK— 
Unsold, 1&2”—- Dry... 106,104,000 e 
Green. 52,288,000 
Total MEGGEE « «02s 158,392,000 


_ 10,122,000 
Other thicknesses ..... 2,345,000 


OG as 6s ccm ns cvaers 170,859,000 


Grand total, hardwoods and 
EE, 6 3 8a% Vasc ceoeeunee 364,881,000 








The figures for twelve months, Jan. 1 to Dec. 31,1926, make the following percentages of those for 


1925: 


PedGUiction 2 .ccccvccccvecccvcsscsvoseessocoses 


ShipMents ... cece cccccvccccssccccccevsseves Soee 


All hardwoods Hemlock Total all woods 
88 83 88 


Hardwood Stocks on Hand Jan. 1, 1927, by Grades 

















—Sold— Unsold 
Dry & green Dry Green 
ASH— P 
are 8,000 ee.  siwsews’ 
FAS & Select. Wheel nl Rall ea biee 
Select & TONE, ciate I ee 
No. 1 & better. 460,000 83,000 4,000 
No. 1 com. 21,000 79,000 4,000 
No. 2 & better. 242,000 1,236,000 411,000 
No. 2 com. 110,000 88,000 9,00 
No. 3 & better. ie icine Se. weswanies 
No. 2 com. 172,000 813,000 195,000 
1,058,000 2,458,000 623,000 
OaAK— , 
See eee 0 ee 
DE ccnemes o8¢00008 0 Ae See 
Ne. 1 & better. ...isess 7,000 22,000 
No. 1 com. 3,000 cs Aare 
Nos. 1 & TR oro Py ee 7,000 
No. 2 & better. 29,000 97,000 148,000 
es ef eee a eee 16,000 18,000 
No. 3 com..... 108,000 135,000 65,000 
140,000 288,000 260,000 
Harp MAPLE— 
DN st aha anes 157,000 871,000 246,000 
i eS. ae 121,000 1,000 
Eo ace weenie 1,000 476,000 14,000 
Fs 3 = See .) Zar 
No. 1 & better. 1,612,000 8,095,000 2,109,000 
No. 1 com..... 925,000 3,655,000 521,000 
Nos. 1 & 2.... 283,000 7,198,000 1,883,000 
No. 2 & better. 2,398,000 15,216,000 6,532,000 
No. 2 com..... 914,000 3,112,000 944,000 
Se oO ere 260,000 17,000 
No. 3 com..... 4,350,000 6,312,000 5,232,000 
10,640,000 45,879,000 17,499,000 
Sorr MAPLE— 
ND innit deck te 71,000 pO) eee 
Select & better. ........ | Er 
a eee 3,000 SECT ee 
No. 1 & better. 60,000 108,000 146,000 
No. 1 com..... 32,000 GS OE 
No. 2 & better. 116,000 a + y 000 781,000 
Ne. 2 comi..... 100,000 432,000 66,000 
No. 3 com..... 181,000 322" 000 126,000 
5634000 3,936,000 1,119,000 























pte eee ease 95 105 103 
—Sold - Unsold 
Dry & green Dry Green 
Sorr ELM— 
rr 50,000 0 eer 
ek ees EN Y's dibia ela ee 
EEE 25,000 errr 
No. 1 & better. 635,000 1,043,000 64,000 
No. 1 com..... 109,000 109,000 11,000 
No. 2 & eee 1,014,000 2,868,000 1,505,000 
No. 2 com.... 238,000 799,000 30,0 
No. 3 com.. 1,432,000 876,000 533,000 
3,503,000 5,898,000 2,143,000 
Rock ELM— 
De cc ecne Kaewk ee 2 ee re 
No. 1 & better See > sa0e0e—s 20,000 
oS ee BE |. 6 chiw Sas 
No. 2 & better 223,000 1,964,000 1,618,000 
No. 2 com..... 20,000 MER aa 
No. 3 & better. Viens es 230,000 10,000 
. a le 540,000 301,000 
453,000 3,355,000 1,949,000 
BircH— 
eae 350,000 3,392,000 548,000 
— RESO See 533,000 9,000 
Select & better. 25,000 1,474,000 517,000 
Selects ....... 95,000 726,000 148,000 
_ "ft }. S ae 471,000 120,000 
No. 1 & better. 827,000 7,997,000 1,451,000 
No. 1 com.... 1,214,000 5,639,000 1,117,000 
SS FT > Seen 2,798,000 582,000 
Yo. 2 & better. 1,181,000 6,241,000 2,884,000 
No. 2 com..... 2,377,000 7,019,000 1,905,000 
No. 3 com..... 5,490,000 9,885,000 5,277,000 
11,555,000 46,175,000 14,558,000 
gan 
sci cécarlee ds 387,000 294,000 77,000 
FAS & Select. 45,000 17,000 2,000 
ear 7,000 green ns 
Select & No. 1. 120,000 Cl errr 
No. 1 & better. 845,000 1,495,000 663,000 
No. 1 com..... 594,000 1,637,000 305,000 
\ Se F aoe eS 418,000 67,000 
No. 2 & better. 600,000 2,429,000 2,584,000 
No. 2 com.... 1,392,000 1,779, 000 542,000 
No. 3 & better. ........ DE ¢vnecwus 
No. 3 com..... 466,000 } # 328, 000 1,432,000 
4,456,000 9,842,000 5,672,000 


Hemlock Stocks on Hand Jan. 1 by Grades 





1x4 & wider ° 


1- and 2-inch 
——tUnsold, all lengths, dry and green 
- x4 & wider 1-inch 2-inch 





Other thicknesses 





Sold, dry and green 





Dry Green Green Dry Green 
i YSaeee ee 872,000 644,000 7, B08, 000 5,293,000 486,000 305,000 885,000 286,000 
OS ree 4,351,000 2,479, 000 24, "355, 000 16, 711, '000 1,472,000 751,000 727,000 183,000 
Te GPR See 1,286,000 930,000 16,831,000 7, 655, 000 942,000 1,907,000 58, 000 163,000 
ge ee mat. 000 2,118,000 34, 307, 000 14,439,000 1,033, 000 3,226,000 Sneee. se<ess 
men. 4 & Bicicc 1,211,000 126. 000 9,872,000 1 '932,000 penises ostedee) 6ekeee  sneene 
TORRE sowes 13,139,000 gre Pas 92,965, oe" ss 031,000 3,933,000 6,189,000 1,713,000 632,000 
Totals, unsold and sold, af 5 eee 8,392,000 ory eee SG, SED |. cee den 2,345,000 





Southern Pine Costs 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 31.—The Southern 
Pine Association has just issued its cost state- 
ment for November, this being a summary of 
the average cost per thousand feet, board meas- 
ure, of producing and shipping lumber, not 
including interest on loans or invested capital. 
The report shows the average cost of producing 
southern pine, including stumpage, in November 
was $27.12 per thousand feet. This is based 
on reports from 78 concerns operating 87 mills 
that produced 251,875,765 feet. This was 43 
cents higher than the average cost for the pre- 
vious month, and 76 cents higher than the 
average cost during November, 1925. On a re- 
ported production of 3,085,844,945 feet, the 


average cost for the first eleven months of 1926 
was $25.86. The cost reports for November 
cover a range from a low figure of $19.50 to a 
high figure of $40.33. Of the mills reporting, 
only forty-three had costs less than the average 
of $27.12. 


. a * 
Oak Flooring Statistics 
The following are statistics of the Oak Floor- 


ing Manufacturers’ Association for the weeks 
ended as shown: 





Jan. 29 Jan. 30 
1927 1926 Decrease 
Number of mills 49 46 Percent 
Production . 8,398,000 10,312,000 18.6 
Shipments . 8,851,000 11,157,000 20.7 
CPE Gawsaines 9,879,000 9,167,000 *7.8 
*Increase. 








Hemlock and Hardwood 


OSHKOSH, WIs., Jan. 31.—The following sum- 
mary is of figures supplied to the Northern Hem- 
lock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association by 
twenty to twenty-five firms that ordinarily make 
about one-third the total monthly shipments, and 
shows averages for November and December and 
all 1926, and weekly figures for January: 


Hemlock 
Period— Firms Cut Shipments Orders 
Weekly average— 
November ... .. 2,896,000 3,009,000 2,446,000 
December ... .. 2,532,000 2,000,000 1,955,000 
1926 to Dec. 

REE SEE DAE 3,252,000 3,173,000 2,804,000 
ie @ ve0nesene 19 2,287,000 1,813,000 1,743,000 
Cs EE veeteeeas 24 3,634,000 3,890,000 3,596,000 
PS Oe csneveeey 22 3,349,000 3,249,000 2,682,000 

Hardwood 
Weekly average— 
November ... .. 1,724,000 3,735,000 2,986,000 
December ... .. 2,486,000 3,232,000 2,378,000 
1926 to Dec. 

eae ae 4,165,000 4,224,000 3,922,000 
oe: | ssw eaces 19 3,515, 000 2,486,000 2,818,000 
SS Seer re 24 6,562, 000 4,444.000 4,625,000 
, YY ae 22 6, 235,000 3,798,000 3,308,000 





e e 
California Pine Sales 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALiF., Jan. 29.—The follow- 
ing are sales of California pines as reported 
by the California White & Sugar Pine Manufae- 
turers’ Association for the week ended Jan. 30: 
California’ White Pine Mixed Pines 


Feet Common— Feet 
Nos. 1 & 2 clr. 203,000 RR Soe 117,000 
C metect. .s555% 575,000 oe eee 706,500 
fo ar 489,000 SS eee 1,573,000 
. SF ae 121,000 oS eee 5,500 
as inch 359,000 = ie 115,000 
are 522,500 Timbers ...... 3,000 
No. ates 2,727,000 Dimension— 
PP: DS vaccden 446,000 SS eer 1,364,000 
Panel, Y%xa.w. 11,000 No. 2 Cpenee: 97,000 
White Fir = aladeaionines 
C&better ..... 6,500 Lath— 
No.3&btr.,com. 169,500 ae 1,421,000 
No. 4 com.... 129,500 eee 180,000 
eee 100,000 ee eee 35,000 
No. 1 dimen... 227,500 BY siheonseme 10,000 
No. 2 dimen... 233,500 . 
No. 2 & btr., Sugar Pine 
GS sc ces 271,000 No. 1& 2 clr. 48,000 
‘ 7 WE  cdnexs 157,000 
Douglas Fir D select ...... 58,000 
C&better ..... 38,500 No. 3 clr...... 386,000 
ee 44,000 ~— inch 77,500 
Dimension 252,500 a acaig es 238,000 
No. Dp ahonties 319,500 
Cedar , OO ee ae 


Miscellaneous. 29,500 Panel, . ssenes 


North Carolina Pine 


Norrouk, VA., Jan. 31.—The North Carolina 
Pine Association makes the following analysis 
of figures from forty-nine mills for the week 
ended Jan. 15: 





Percent Percent 
Normal Actual ‘Ship- 


Production— Feet Output — ments 
Normal* .13,056,000 
Actual ... 9,668,960 74 Ps _ 
Shipments . 8,405,156 65 87 M3 
Orderst . 6,843,047 53 71 83 


*“Normal” is based on the amount of lumber 
the mills would produce in a normal working day. 

+As compared with the preceding week, there 
is an increase of 37 percent in orders; but that 
— there were reports from only thirty-nine 
mills. 


Value of Lumber and Timber Products 


The Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C., has announced that according to data 
collected at the biennial census of manufactures 
taken in 1926, the establishments engaged pri- 
marily in the production of logs and other tim- 
ber products, such as lumber, lath, shingles, ve- 
neer, cooperage stock, etc., from logs or bolts, 
reported for 1925 a total output valued at $1,- 
421,161,836, a decrease of 4.9 percent as com- 
pared with $1,494,462,031 for 1923, the last pre- 
ceding biennial census year. This industry 
classification does not cover planing mills, box 
factories, or other wood reworking plants, ex- 
cept those operated in conjunction with saw- 
mills. [NoTE: The production of lumber, lath 
and shingles by States for 1925 in comparison 
with 1924 was announced by the Department of 
Commerce under date of Dec. 22, 1926, and ap- 
peared on page 39 of the Dec. 25, 1926, issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. | 
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Matters That Are Engaging Attention 0 


Combination Cedar Mill Operating 


SHELTON, WasH., Jan. 29.—The new combi- 
nation cedar plant of the Reed Mill Co. is op- 
erating with a crew of twenty-five men, under 
W. G. Atkinson, who formerly was in charge of 
the Leybold-Smith plant in Tacoma. The ea- 
pacity is about 150,000 feet of logs a day, one- 
half of which will be worked into shingles, with 
main operation cutting bolts and round logs in 
sizes to suit Japanese demand. 


Lumberman by Day; Songbird at Night 

PorTLaND, OreE., Jan. 29.—A wholesaler of 
Pondosa pine lumber or fir and cedar poles and 
piling by day, and a prima donna by night! 
How many lumbermen 
who have argued with 
genial Herb Anderson 
about the price of a 
thousand feet of lum- 
ber would recognize the 





HERB ANDERSON, 
Portland, Ore. ; 
A Singer of Ability 





accompanying portrait 
of this gentleman who 
leads a double life—as 
lumberman by day and 
as songbird by night. 
At lumber gatherings, 
Herbert J. . Anderson 
has fooled many of his 
friends and competitors 
with his falsetto voice 
and make-up as female 
impersonator. He is a singer of no mean ability, 
having earned his way through college largely 
by his music, and having served two terms as 
president of the Apollo Club, a musical organi- 
zation of business men in Portland, Ore. 


Secures Rail Grading Contract 


OLYMPIA, WASH., Jan. 29.—The Allen Engi- 
neering Co., of this city, has secured the contract 
for grading six miles of the Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Co. rail line between South Bay and the 
Rainier section, just west of Lacey. 


Sequel to Ban on Wood Shingles 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 29.—As a sequel to the 
ban on wood shingles in metropolitan New York, 
the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, through Arthur 
Bevan, assistant secretary, has addressed a vig- 
orous protest to newspapers in the metropolitan 
area, showing inconsistencies in the misuse of 
such terms as ‘‘ fireproof,’’ ‘‘non-inflammable’’ 
and ‘‘non-combustible.’’ The suggestion is made 
that the replacement costs on the roofs in that 
area, in the 15-year time limit, will be not less 
than $40,000,000; and the inference is strong 
that the prohibition of wood shingles will in- 
evitably apply in time to all lumber. One of 
the leading points is that while the ordinance 
passed by the New York aldermen forbids the 
use of wood shingles, it permits the use of all 
other kinds of roofing, a great proportion of 
which is no more fire-resistive, if as much so, 
than wood shingles. Mr. Bevan, after setting 
forth the absurdity of using terms like ‘‘ fire- 
proof,’’ ‘‘non-inflammable’’ and ‘‘non-com- 
bustible,’’ says: 

G. W. White, of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, New York City, in a statement to 
the press, uses these same misleading terms, and 
advocates laying cheap $5 a square composition 
roofing over the wood shingles. 

The laying of composition roofing over wood 
Shingles is a great deal more of a fire hazard 
than is either of these competitive roofings alone. 
Obtain some of this composition roofing, and 
determine for yourself if it will burn. 


Since the prohibitive ordinance has been 





passed, the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau realizes 
that the New York market has been lost. But 
Mr. Bevan observes that if the ordinance were 
fair it would require roofing materials giving the 
fire protection the public has been led to believe 
it will get in exchange for the heavy outlay nee- 
essary for reroofing in the next fifteen years— 
& belief the newspapers are inadvertently and 
unconsciously strengthening by an intimation 
that materials now required are ‘‘fireproof.’’ 
He adds: 


There is a very grave danger in lulling the 
public mind into a false sense of security, as is 
evidenced by the fire of recent date in the Equit- 
able Building, New York. The tenants of those 
offices did not carry insurance because they were 
in a “fireproof” building; yet in many cases their 
losses were total. 


If for the protection of the public an ordi- 
nance is passed actually requiring non-combusti- 
ble roofs, the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau has no 
comment to make, since its records show that in 
some instances the organization has offered to 
write such a roofing code for the consideration 
of cities. But a careful investigation of the 
relative fire-resistant qualities of competitive 
roofings particularly reveals the hazard of laying 
composition roofing over an old roof. The letter 
of protest contains this challenge: 

We would not ask you to accept our statements, 
but we believe that they can readily be verified, 
particularly as to composition roofing over the 
old roof. 8S. H. Ingberg, of the United States 
bureau of standards, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., is the engineer in charge of 
fire tests of roofing materials ordered by Secretary 
Hoover and still under way in that city. In 
view of the public interest, we are sure he would 
be glad to give you the desired information. 

In respect to insurance rates, Mr. White in a 
hearing before the committee on buildings of the 
board of aldermen, headed by Alderman Samuel 
J. Burden, stated that there would not be any 
reduction in insurance rates if the ordinance was 
passed, and yet this same gentleman in his state- 
ment admits that the underwriters expect that it 
will result in substantially decreased fire losses. 
Apparently the public will not benefit if there is 
any saving or else there will be no saving, as is 
indicated by the president of the Northwestern 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co., F. J. .Martin, who 
states that his company carries $67,000,000 of 
shingle-roof residence risks all over the country, 
and “losses have been less than 5 cents per $1,000, 
an amount that is too small to give consideration 
in making of an insurance rate.” 


The letter is submitted in the hope that the 
newspapers to which it has been addressed will 
use the material in such a way as to warn the 
publie that despite the ordinance the people will 
not have fireproof or non-combustible roofs un- 
less they pay for such material. 


Surveys 1926 Coast Production 


SpoKANE, WAsH., Jan. 29.—In 1926, eastern 
Washington and northern Idaho, including Spo- 
kane, Coeur d’Alene and Sandpoint, led the mills 
east of the Cascades in pine production with a 
cut of 1,050,124,000 feet, according to a survey 

recently completed by ‘the 4-L organization. 

Mills in the 100,000-foot class in this district 
produced 61.6 percent of the western pine cut. 
Nearly 1,800 mills were included in the survey, 
1,234 in the fir district and 563 in the pine dis- 
tricts. The fir cutting mills were responsible for 
74.6 percent of the lumber produced along the 
West Coast. 

Fir mills cut more than 12,000,000,000 feet. 
The Columbia River district, Oregon and Wash- 
ington, was the heaviest fir producer, being the 
only West Coast district to cut 2,000,000,000 
feet. 

An interesting feature is that the much talked 
of small mills, often accused of being the lead- 
ing factor in overproduction, those cutting from 
5,000 to 25,000 daily were responsible for but 
6.5 percent of the fir eut, and 3.5 percent of the 
pine cut. Mills cutting between 25,000 and 
50,000 daily cut 7.3 and 12.7 percent, respec- 
tively, of the fir and pine totals. 





Opens Lumbermen’s School Building 


Vancouver, B. C., Jan. 29.—Marking a new 
era in the history of lumbermen’s educational 
work in British Columbia, the first lumbermen’s 
school building has been opened at New West- 
minster. This is said to be the only school of 
its kind on the North American continent and is 
conducted under the auspices of the British 
Columbia Lumber & Shingle Manufacturers’ 
Association. Similar school buildings are being 
sought in Vancouver and Victoria. 

The classes were started about five years ago 
by a group of twenty young men engaged in the 
industry, whose object was to prepare them- 
selves for higher positions. The first class was 
organized in Victoria, but New Westminster and 
Victoria formed branches soon afterward and 
the British Columbia Lumber & Shingle Manu- 
facturers’ Association agreed to finance them. 
The average total attendance is now about 340, 

Although Orientals are not eligible for mem- 
bership, the classes are open to all white men 
and there is no fee. Among the subjects taught 
are log scaling, sawing, mill floor tallying, lum- 
ber inspection, grading, millwrighting, season- 
ing by air and kiln drying, planer work and cost 
accounting. Lectures have been given by sev- 
eral experts and university professors in addi- 
tion to the regular courses. 

When finished, the New Westminster school 
will have panels representing every grade of 
lumber under the British Columbia grading 
rules. Each panel is 5 feet by 12 inches in size 
and is swung on hinges so that each side may be 
studied. Cases in which are displayed small 
samples of each of the natural defects, such as 
knots, pitch pockets and streaks, blisters, bark 
seams and worm holes are shown. Samples of 
manufacturing defects are also shown. Safety- 
first appliances are on display in one section of 
the school and lectures on accident prevention 
are being given by W. D. Jenkins, safety diree- 
tor of the association. 


New Denver Concern Announced 


DENVER, CoLo., Jan. 29.—During the last week 
an announcement of more than usual interest to 
the territory served by Denver was made of a 
new wholesale firm opening for business with 
headquarters at 1741 Wazee street, this city. 
The new business will operate under the name 
Lumber Dealers Supply Co. and has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $50,000 by A. 8. 
Chappell and associates. 

This company will do 
an exclusive wholesale 
business in glazed sash, 
doors, moldings, panels, 
hardwood flooring and 
\ general building mate- 
rial, catering especially 
to the retail dealer. A. 
8. Chappell, head of the 
firm, has had years of 
experience in the indus- 
try both from the re- 
tail and wholesale end 
of the business and his 
knowledge gained from 
both ends of the game should put him in a posi- 
tion successfully to carry on his new business 
venture. He began his career in the lumber in- 
dustry in 1897 when he was in the retail busi- 
ness with the F. H. & A. H. Chappell Co., of New 
London, Conn. For nearly twenty years he has 
been identified with one of the largest whole- 
sale and retail lumber organizations doing busi- 
ness in the Rocky Mountain district, just re- 
cently resigning from that firm to enter business 
for himself. Mr. Chappell is well known to the 
industry in the Denver district and has always 
played an important part in all things pertaining 
to lumber in that section. 

With centrally located warehouses at 1741 
Wazee Street, Denver, where complete stocks 
will be available and with ability to ship in car- 
load lots direct from the mills to dealers, the 
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Lumber Dealers Supply Co. is in a position to 


‘serve the trade in a district where prospects are 


Illinois Retailers Visit Northwest 


PorTLAND, ORE., Jan, 29.—B. J. Ballantyne, 
sales manager for Cobbs & Mitchell, was host 
to a party of nine retail lumber dealers from 
Illinois, who were here last Tuesday enroute 
home by way of California on a swing of the 
Pacific Coast... The party was in charge of a 
member of Cobbs & Mitchell company’s Chicago 
connections. Mr. Ballantyne showed the dealers 
several mills here in operation and as several of 
them had never been to the Pacific Northwest 
before they found their visit intensely interest- 
ing. These retailers are old customers of the 
Cobbs & Mitchell company, some of them for 
some ten years. The company’s mill at Valsetz, 
which has been down since the holidays, will 
resume operations next Tuesday with two shifts. 


New Manager Grays Harbor Concern 


HoquiAM, WASH., Jan. 29.—D. L. Swetnam is 
the new manager of the Grays Harbor Sales Cor- 
poration. Mr. Swetnam has recently been east- 
ern sales representative in the Kansas City ter- 
ritory for the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. Previous 
to that he was sales manager for the Twin Har- 
bor Lumber Co. at Aberdeen, Wash.. 


New Yard Ready for Business 


Corona, CALIF., Jan. 29.—The Hayward Lum- 
ber & Investment Co. will have Corona offices 
and sheds ready for business early next month. 
Other yards are located at Los Angeles, San 
Bernardino, Riverside, San Fernando, Victor- 
ville, Fallbrook, Oceanside, Corcoran, Manteca, 
Delano, Escondido, Vista, Los Banos, and Yuma, 
Gadsden, Somerton and Wellton, Ariz. Officers 
are: President, C. A. Hayward; vice president 
and general manager, Sam T. Hayward; vice 
president, Max E. Hayward; secretary, Leo E. 
Hubbard; treasurer, Fred H. Dill; assistant 
treasurer, T. L. Stearns. The Corona branch 
covers a site of 200x250 feet on the Santa Fe 
right of way. 


Intelligent Forest Fire Publicity 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 29.—In keeping with 
the general movement to make 1927 ‘‘ Fire Pre- 
vention Year,’’ a meeting of unusual importance 
has been ealled, under the direction of the Ta- 
coma Chamber of Commerce, to take place at 
the Winthrop Hotel in that city Feb. 15. It 
will be followed on the succeeding day by a simi- 
lar meeting in Seattle. 

The main topic for each meeting will be in- 
telligent forest fire publicity. It will be a big 
and important gathering in both Tacoma and 
Seattle. A preliminary conference in Portland 
a few days was attended by two representatives 
of the Portland Chamber of Commerce, the for- 
estry committee of that organization, Mayor 
George L. Baker and J. D. Tennant, of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., Longview, in addition to 
a number of Portland business men. Assur- 
ance was given that the Tacoma meeting would 
be attended by four railroad presidents, inelud- 
ing the executives of the Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific, and by such lumbermen as 
George 8. Long, A. W. Laird, Mr. Tennant and 
A. C. Dixon. 

At the Portland conference, Frank R. Barns, 
of Freeman, Smith & Camp Co., strongly sug- 
gested the advisability of having 8. R. Black, 
of the California Forest Protective Association, 
at the Tacoma meeting primarily to tell how his 
association has obtained results in California 
newspapers with respect to forest fire publicity; 
and since the Seattle meeting will assemble news- 
paper men of the Pacific Northwest the sugges- 
tion was further made that it would be a fine 
thing to have Mr. Black address that gathering 
also. He has dealt with newspaper men for 
many years, and is able to drive home his views 
without the least attempt to dictate what should 


and what should not be printed. Mr. Black, it 
will be remembered, delivered a notable address 
on this subject at the recent Victoria meeting 
of the Western Forestry & Conservation Asso- 
ciation. 

Undoubtedly the Seattle meeting, and prob- 
ably that in Tacoma, will be attended by Edwin 
Selvin, editor and publisher of Business Chroni- 
cle, who ‘has long been a student of forestry 
problems and a persistent advocate of intelli- 





Peterpiperisms 
Prize Contest 


Open to any lumberman, or the 
employees of lumbermen. No em- 
ployee of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN may enter this contest. 


Each contestant may submit as 
many Peterpiperisms for each con- 
test as he desires. 


Each Peterpiperism must be a 
complete sentence and must say 
something about wood, lumber, 
home building, or the lumber in- 
dustry. Prizes will be awarded on 
the basis of originality and clever- 
ness, and winners will be announced 
in the issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN next after the date 


each contest closes. 


Peterpiperism Contest for Febru- 
ary ends Feb. 28, 1927. 


First Prize ....... $5.00 
Second Prize ..... 3.00 
Third Prize ....... 2.00 
Fourth Prize ...... 1.00 


Each month the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN will designate what 
letter is to be used for the coming 
month. The letter for February will 
be “P.” All words must begin with 
the letter “P.” The examples given 
below are just samples showing how 
the letter “B’” is used instead of 
“P,” designated for February. 


Been building better barns by buying 
best boards, beams, battens, boasted 
brawny Billie Barton. 

Bill Burkett’s blushing bride became 
blue, but Bill banished blushing bride’s 
blues by building beautiful bungalow. 


All entries must be addressed to 
Contest Editor, AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, 431 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Ill., must be 
plainly marked with the month of 
the contest and must be in Con- 
test Editor’s hands by the day con- 
test ends. 


See Wanted and For Sale 
Department for examples of 
Piperisms. 











gent publicity regarding forest fires, declaring 
that sensationalism is almost as disastrous as a 
sweeping conflagration in green timber. 

Mr. Barns is chairman of the subcommittee of 
the forestry committee of the Portland Chamber 
of Commeree, and in conjunction with his asso- 


ciates has worked out four classifications ad- _ 


visable for use in releases to the press in connec- 
tion with outdoor fires, as follows: 

1. A forest fire is defined as a fire in mature 
timber. 

2. A fire in young growth forest lands to be 
termed young growth fire. 

8. Fires in watersheds to be called watershed 
fires. 


4. Slash fires are defined as fires set to dispose 
of logging refuse, as required by law. 


5. Grass, grain and sagebrush fires to be so 
classified, as case may be. 


In all reports of outdoor fires mention to be 
made of salvage possibilities on burnt or scorched 
timber, if such possibility exists; mention also 
that insurance was carried on damaged logs or 
equipment, if such was the case. 


The subcommittee has recommended that these 
classifications be submitted to newspaper men 
in charge of various press association agencies 
so that in the transmission of fire news greater 
accuracy in headlines and stories may be ob- 
tained; that newspapers be asked to coéperate 
in the effort to get the facts in their stories of 
outdoor fires, and give such fires proper classi- 
fication; further, that press agencies and all 
State newspapers and other publications be ap- 
prised of the classifications. 

While the season of forest fire hazard is yet 
several months in the future, the protective 
agencies and all others interested in timber are 
making ready not only to cope with forest fires, 
but with the sensationalism that has marked 
newspaper reports in the immediate past. There 
is no desire to suppress facts; but there is a 
very keen intention to insist that there be no 
distortion of facts, and that only the truth be 
told about fires in the woods. 


Impressed by Publicity Campaign 

SeaTr.Le, WasH., Jan. 29.—That lumber users 
are impressed by the advertising of the West 
Coast Lumber Bureau is evidenced by a recent 
letter received at the Seattle office. 

‘‘America’s Permanent Lumber Supply, 
Seattle, Wash.,’’ is the address used by an In- 
diana coa] company in writing the bureau for 
advertising material on Douglas fir. 


A 1927 Program for Lumbermen 


A. A. Hood, of Minneapolis, Snark of the 
Universe, Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, has 
suggested a 1927 program for the American 
lumber industry, as follows: 


Public Policies 


(1) To awaken the American public to the 
truth that timber is a crop, inexhaustible if scien- 
tifically cultivated, the by-products of which, dur- 
ing growth, are vital to the happiness and pros- 
perity of our people; and that lumbermen, as 
the producers and distributers of that crop, are 
playing a part second only to the farmers, in im- 
portance to the life of our citizens. 


(2) To acquaint the American public with the 
reality that a large part of our present forest sup- 
ply will die of old age or be wasted by natural 
forces before it can possibly be cut; and that in- 
creased and more intelligent utilization of the 
commodity wood is the logical and economic basis 
for forest perpetuation. 


(3) To enlighten the American public with 
the fact that existing timber taxation is the eco- 
nomic obstacle to the reconstruction of our for- 
ests; and that wise and just yield taxes will 
enable private owners of forests to follow govern- 
mental lead and manage their timber lands on a 
permanent yield basis. 


Intra-Industry Policies 


(4) To organize and enlist all forest products 
industries and allied industries in the adoption 
and application of all sound proposals which will 
tend to improve the forest situation; and to in- 
duce every individual in those industries to advo- 
eate wood, to use wood and to specify wood at 
every opportunity. 

(5) To proclaim the slogan “Better Merchan- 
dising” throughout the industry and to codrdinate 
all industrial efforts to that platform. 

(6) To bury misunderstandings and antagon- 
isms within the industry beneath a great blanket 
of intelligent codperation. 

(7) To increase the benefits of organization 
affiliation on the part of lumber industry units; 
and to persistently educate unorganized trade 
factors on these benefits. 

(8) To curb or eliminate trade evils and abuses 
as rapidly as they are identified and segregated. 

(9) To sell nothing without a profit. 
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Cautious Buying, Small Stocks, Firm|Pt 


Price Advances—Slow Trading 


MempHis, TENN., Feb. 1.—Buyers and sellers 
of southern hardwood seem deadlocked. Pro- 
ducers are asking advanced prices, and con- 
sumers are offering at most the old prices. The 
sellers hold that weather conditions, which have 
stopped logging and have resulted in reduced 
production, warrant even higher prices. There 
is no denying that production will be low for 
several weeks. The Valley Log Loading Co. 
reports few logs along the right-away and that 
conditions will permit of logging in but few sec- 
tions. It will be weeks before the ground is 
dry and solid enough to permit of logging gen- 
erally. Popular items will be scarce. But buyers 
of the North and East say that they are not in 
need of hardwoods, and can not use them at pres- 
ent prices. The consumers claim business is 
slow and their own prices are low, with the re- 
sult that they can not afford to put high priced 
hardwoods into low priced automobiles, furni- 
ture, and new buildings. Inquiries are fairly 
good and there are a few orders. Some busi- 
ness is being received at higher prices, and it is 
rumored that some orders are accepted at lower 
than list quotations. It is expected that within 
a short time consumers will see that higher 
prices are justified and will start buying in 
quantity. 

The furniture people are not at all satisfied 
with the results of the shows, but are buying a 
small volume. The automobile group admits 
that business was good at the shows, and is buy- 
ing in better volume, but demand is not up to 
normal. The building trades keep on buying 
from hand to mouth. The oak flooring people 
are again out of the market. Interior trim 
plants are buying little. Export demand has 
not been good since Jan. 1, but shipments of 
hardwoods on orders carried over from last year 
have been heavy. New business is not develop- 
ing, prices offered being too low to permit of 
sales. 

The Memphis plant of the Motor Wheel Cor- 
poration resumed operation Monday after hav- 
ing been shut down for several months. The 
company is operating a band mill and resaw, 
eutting about 50,000 feet a day from hickory 
logs. 


Market Growing Stronger 

Macon, Ga., Feb. 4.—Continued strength was 
the feature of the market again this week. The 
flood situation in the Delta, which brought on 
a marked improvement in demand during the 
last three weeks, apparently was responsible for 
the steady flow of orders to big local mills. 
Sap and red gum, the leaders, have continued to 
advance. But there is general activity in oak, 
ash and all hardwoods. The shipments are 
heavier than the production, and have been so 
for nearly a month, and sales are heavier than 
shipments. Weather here has been favorable. 


Northern Dry Stocks Small 


Bay Crry, Micu., Feb. 2.—Demand for hard- 
woods was extremely light during the latter part 
of January. Production was relatively high last 
month, as this is the season when the highest 
peak is reached, and shipments were consider- 
ably lower than the cut. Dry stocks are com- 
paratively small, however, as demand during 
the last few months has depleted these materi- 
ally. Prices are holding firm. Practically all 
wood-consuming industries are marking time 
and confining purchases to immediate needs. The 
automobile body manufacturers have not yet 
brought production up to normal, and furniture 
interests have just completed their semi-annual 
expositions, so that it is too early for them to 
determine what business will develop. 

The hardwood flooring industry has curtailed, 
and is doing very little buying of rough lumber. 
Practically all the flooring mills have curtailed 


extensively, and others have closed entirely. The 
Strable Lumber & Salt Co., of Saginaw, have 
been closed down for several weeks, and no defin- 
ite time has been set for resuming operations. 
W. D. Young & Co., at Bay City, closed down 
Jan, 28, the estate of W. D. Young being liquid- 
ated, therefore the operation of this plant will 
not be resumed by the Young interests. Owing 
to the curtailment, surplus stocks of flooring 
have been reduced, and prices seem better stab- 
ilized than for several months. 


Rains Retard Production 

WARREN, ARK., Feb. 1.—The demand for hard- 
woods is about the same as for some time, with 
common sap gum one of the strongest items and 
some FAS sap moving. Movement of oak floor- 
ing stocks is mostly on old orders, as not much 
new business is being placed.. FAS red and 
white oak are quiet. Some hickory items are 
selling, especially to spoke people, but demand is 
far from satisfactory. Oak flooring is not mov- 
ing well. Gum and oak trim are moving in small 
quantities at satisfactory prices. Production has 
been retarded by high water in the low country 
and heavy rains in the hills, making logging 
practically impossible. Shipments have been 
light, being less than production but about on a 
parity with new business. The log market is 
quiet, but will strengthen if the rains continue. 


Good Volume of Small Orders 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 31.—Big orders for 
hardwood are few, but there is a fair volume of 
seattered small orders. Inquiries have been 
quite good. The furniture industry is buying 
better than others. Good weather will start 
building demand, and movement to interior trim, 
siding and flooring plants. Railroads have been 
buying a little more freely. Production con- 
tinues off on account of bad weather. It is re- 
ported in some instances that operators will be 
doing well if they get into southern bottom lands 
by May 1. Prices are steadier and quite firm all 
along the line, those of inch stocks f. o. b. Louis- 
ville being: Poplar, FAS, $95@105; saps and 
selects, $65@75; No. 1 common, $48@52; No. 2 
A, $35@40; 2 B, $25@27. Walnut, FAS, $215; 
selects, $150; No. 1, $90; No. 2, $40. Ash, 
FAS, $85; common, $50@55. Sap gum, $58 and 
$47; quartered sap, $65 and $50; plain red, $100 
and $55; quartered red, $107 and $60. Plain 
red oak, $85@90 for FAS, and $66 for common; 
plain white, $90@95 and $60@62. 

The Louisville Hardwood Club met on Jan. 
25. A fair amount of optimism was shown re- 
garding the outlook. 


Basswood Scarce and Strong 


MERRILL, Wis., Jan. 31.—Basswood is the 
strongest item on manufacturers’ lists, and is 
searce. Dry basswood will not be available from 
the present cut until about June 1. Prices at 
mill are as follows: 


FAS Sel. No, 1 No. 2 No. 3 


Basswood— 

4/4 ...$70@72 $60@62 $48@52 $28@30 $22@23 
yo" ads 72 62 50@52 30@32 25@26 
Ash— 

4/4 ... 90 80 55 37 20 
Birch— 

re 100 80 50 30 §=©20@21 
6/4 --o-0 105 85 53@55 34@35 21@22 
Maple— 

4/4 ... 70 60 45 30 16 
5/4 ... 75@80 65@70 50@55 32@35 18@19 
No. 1&Sel. 
ap erases et oeepe re $67 $47 $27 $21 


The furniture trade is active. Interior finish 
manufacturers are purchasing quite freely. The 
automobile industry is beginning to buy. 

The Rib Lake Lumber Co., of Rib Lake, Wis., 
has added a night shift and will continue opera- 
tions until summer. The night run will be on 
hardwood. 


News of Baltimore Trade 


BALTIMORE, MD., Jan. 31.—Receipts of fir 
from the Pacific coast have been considerably 
reduced, but they may be expected to pick y 
again in the near future. Not only will the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. be in receipt of a ful] 
cargo soon, but the Ryland & Brooks Lumber 
Co. has two shipments of considerable size in 
view. 

James B. Blades, of the Forman-Blades Lum- 
ber Co. Elizabeth City, Va., called on some of 
the distributers here last week. He stated that 
the company was sold up on low grade lumber 
especially and that the outlook was rather en- 
couraging. The company has a high reputation 
for efficiency in logging and manufacturing. 

The ordinance which increases the charge for 
storing lumber on the wharves owned by the 
city, from 20 cents to $1.20 for every ten days, 
a measure sponsored by the owners of private 
wharves and terminals and opposed by most 
wholesalers, is still hung up in committee of the 
eity council. It is intimated that the wholesal- 
ers have brought pressure to bear to induce the 
committee to withhold the bill at least for the 
time being. 

N. 8. Lambert, vice president Hoffman Lum- 
ber Co., which operates a large plant at Colum- 
bia, 8. C., stopped in Baltimore Jan. 31 and 
ealled on some of the hardwood distributors. 
Mr. Lambert was starting on an eastern trip. 

W. S. Henderson, sales manager Greenleaf 
Johnson & Son (Ine.) southern pine wholesalers, 
is back from a southern trip, which took him as 
far as Florida. His primary object was to take 
his brother, who is connected with the Zickgraf 
Lumber Co., Denmark, 8. C., back home. Mr. 
Henderson submitted to a surgical operation 
here and has improved sufficiently to warrant 
his spending several hours a day at the mill. 

H. A. Savage, of the H. A. Savage Lumber 
Co., of Boston, stopped in Baltimore on Jan. 31, 
and saw some of the sellers of North Carolina 
pine. Later he left for Norfolk, intending to go 
farther South. 


Some Auto Plants Increase Output 


Detroit, Micu., Feb. 2.—Although the ma- 
jority of motor car manufacturers are inclined 
to await a more widespread sales response be- 
fore speeding up production schedules, there are 
outstanding increases in output in a number of 
the plants. Chevrolet is adhering to day and 
night shifts with prospects of a production of 
four thousand cars daily during this month. The 
output of Hudson-Essex during January is an- 
nounced at about 12,000, with a February sched- 
ule calling for about one ‘thousand cars daily. 
Reo Motor is planning maximum production for 
the first six months of this year. Hupp is 
planning a new high record production during 
February in view of the unusually heavy advance 
orders. On the whole, however, purchase speci- 
fications are being released cautiously. Hard- 
wood purchases are showing some improvement, 
but for the most part are being made on a con- 
servative basis. 


Demand Shows Expansion 

CoLuMBus, OnI0, Jan. 31.—A gradually ex- 
panding hardwood market is reported by manu- 
facturers and jobbers. Buying on the part of 
automobile, furniture and musical instrument 
factories is the best feature. Railroads are plac- 
ing orders. Box factories are buying low grade 
stocks rather rapidly, and there is no oversupply. 
Retail buying is still held up because weather is 
holding back building. Indications point to a 
brisk building season. Prices are steady at for- 
mer price levels. Some advances have been made 
in certain.items, such as FAS oak, chestnut and 
walnut. 

Retailers are holding off purchasing southern 
pine, as they are pretty well stocked. Some or- 
ders for delivery in March are reported. Prices 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 111 and 112 
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are slightly stronger and the spread is being 
diminished. Transit cars are not as numerous, 
and do not cause much disturbance in the mar- 
ket. 

At the annual stockholders meeting of the 
Central West Coal & Lumber Co., J. 8. MeVey 
was elected president; C. C. Sharp and S. Me- 
Fadyn, vice presidents; D. N. Postlewaite, see- 
retary and general counsel, and Roy Ayres, treas- 
urer. 

F. P. Rogers, of the Buckeye Lumber Ex- 
change, is on an automobile trip to a number of 
mills of the South. He was accompanied by his 
wife. 


Output Still Below Normal 


ATLANTA, GA., Feb. 1—Improved weather 
resulted in a slight improvement in Georgia 
hardwood output last week, but it is still well 
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In this little frame building, Henry Wilson, the 
eighteenth vice president of the United States, 


learned to make shoes. The building stands in 

Natick, Mass., and Mr. Wilson was known as 

‘The Natick Cobbler.’’ He was born at Far- 

mington, N. H., in 1812 and died in Washing- 
ton, D. C., at the age of 63 





below normal. Furniture makers continue to 
book fair orders, but are buying conserva- 
tively. The inquiry, however, is heavier. Au- 
tomobile makers are placing good orders for 
ash, but not buying very far in advance. In- 
quiry is exeellent from millwork makers, but 
they are not yet placing much business. 
Wholesalers report good bookings of maple 
flooring for industrial plants being con- 
structed in this section, and a slow but steady 
improvement in demand for oak flooring from 
southeastern retailers. 


Orders Develop Slowly 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 1—Hardwood deal- 
ers report actual orders coming in slowly. The 
furniture trade is buying cautiously, while so 
far the automobile manufacturers have bought 
little. There is a good demand from flooring 
manufacturers. Prices are little changed, the 
market holding a firm tone. Neither con- 
sumers nor mills have any great supplies of lum- 
ber on hand. 

J.C. West, president J. C. West Lumber Co., 
has announced the appointment of his son, 
James H. West, as auditor and assistant office 
manager. Young Mr. West received his edu- 
cation at the University of Cincinnati. He 
since has completed a course in higher ac- 
counting and business administration. 

City Manager Clarence Sherrill, of Cinein- 
nati, is to be the speaker at the monthly din- 
ner of the Cineinnati Lumbermen’s Club to 
be held at the Cincinnati Club next Monday 
night. 


Northern Mills More Active 


MARINETTE, WIs., Jan. 29.—Mills are resum- 
ing operations, extra shifts being put on. 

During 1926, 15,000,000 feet of flooring was 
shipped by the Holt Hardwood Co., of Oconto, 
twenty miles south of Marinette. The product 
is sent to all sections of the United States, Can- 
ada and foreign countries. 

The J. R. Andrews Lumber Co.’s mill in 
Eseanaba, Mich., was placed in operation this 
week with a crew of about fifty men. The com- 
pany is putting in a heavy cut of timber this 
winter and the mill will probably be operated 
the greater part of the year. This is the old 
Johnson mill. It has been*extensively remodeled, 
und is now considered one of the best of its size 
in the northern peninsula of Michigan. 

The American Seating Co.’s plant in Mani- 
towoe is to be removed shortly to Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


News Notes from Buffalo 


BuFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 2.—The campaign to 
raise $1,000,000 for the Children’s Hospital with 
Bradley Goodyear as manager, raised more than 
$200,000 in excess of the amount aimed for. 
Lumbermen working in the cause were H. L. 
Abbott and W. A. Perrin. 

The Conrad-Voelker Lumber Co. has been in- 
corporated with capital of $20,000. Heads of 
the company are J. Ninard Conrad and William 
J. Voelker. A wholesale business in lumber will 
be carried on, with office in Tonawanda. Both 
members have been salesmen. 

Visitors last week included: W. B. Mack, E. 
C. Miller Cedar Lumber Co., Aberdeen, Wash.; 
A. C. List, Colonial Lumber Co., Columbus, Ga.; 


operation this year. 


J. 8. Smith, vice president Johnson-Battle Lum- 
ber Co., Moultrie, Ga. 

John H. Wall, vice president Buffalo Hard- 
wood Lumber Co., is spending several days this 
week on a business trip to New England. 

H. T. Trotter and C. R. Kelleran, of the Trot-. 
ter-Kelleran Lumber Co., returned a few days 
ago from a visit of three weeks at the lumber 
mills in the south. 

H. A. Plumley, Hugh McLean Lumber Co., 
has returned from the company’s Memphis 
(Tenn.) and Little Rock (Ark.) mills. He stated 
that the log supply is beginning to ruf short 
because of heavy rains. 


Rains Close Mills; Hinder Buying 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Jan. 31.—Rains and floods 
greatly interfered with the business along the 
lower Ohio valley during the last week or ten 
days. Logging operations in southern Indiana 
and western and northern Kentucky have been 
suspended altogether, and many hardwood mills 
have been forced to close down for lack of logs. 
In the rural districts in the tri-state section 
many of the roads are impassable. 

Inquiries have been coming in fairly well. 
Prices are stronger. Cooperage material is 
searce. Plain oak, poplar, maple, chestnut, ash, 
gum and walnut are among the woods in most 
demand. 

The Evansville Lumbermen’s Club will meet 
Feb. 8 at the Vendome Hotel here. 

A report says that the $500,000 Kelly river 
and rail terminal, to be built on the Ohio River 
at the mouth of Pigeon Creek here, will be in 
A bill in the State legis- 
lature provides for a bridge across the Ohio 
River at Evansville. 


Appointed Lumber Supervisor 


Detroit, Micu., Feb. 1—The many friends | 


in the lumber industry—and they are legion— 
of A. E. Pope will be interested in the an- 
nouncement that beginning today he has severed 
his connection with Dodge Bros. (Inc.), and 
becomes lumber supervisor for the Murray Body 
Corporation of America. Mr. Pope has been 
connected with Dodge Bros. (Ine.), in charge of 
the lumber purchasing department, since early 
in 1917, at which time he was selected for that 
position after a thorough investigation of his 
ability and character by William Robert Wil- 
son, organization manager. 


During his ten years’ service with Dodge 


Bros., Mr. Pope has succeeded in practically 
revolutionizing 
the method of supplying 
lumber for use in auto- 
mobile construction and 
shipment. The first cut- 
to-length export box 
stock was used by Dodge 





A. E. POPE, 
Detroit, Mich. ; 
Assumes New 

Ex-¢eutive Position 





Bros., and the savings 
effected were so out- 
standing that this 
method since has been 
adopted by other large 
automobile manufactur- 
ers, such as Chrysler, 
Hupmobile, Hudson- 
Essex and Oldsmobile. 
The first 4/4 gum used for flooring and running 
boards also came to the Dodge factory and later, 
as a result of the persistent work of Mr. Pope, 
all hardwood body stock going to that plant has 
been shipped cut to dimensions, ready for use. 





Other concerns are adopting this method, but 
up to this time Dodge Bros. is the only concern 
that is using 100 percent dimension stock in the 
construction of its bodies. Through this plan, 
freight on waste has been eliminated, storage 
costs have been reduced, and inventory values 
have been cut fully 75 percent. Mr. Pope also 
worked out a shipping schedule under which lum- 
ber leaves the mills just when scheduled and 
arrives at the factory in an orderly manner so 
that there is neither congestion in the plant nor. 
at any time lack of material because of delayed 
shipments. 


One outstanding reason for the success with 
which Mr. Pope met in his efforts to bring about 
these changes was the fact that he worked in 
close coéperation with the lumber manufactur- 
ers, always bearing in mind that in any change 
of this kind the producer must be considered 
as well as the consumer. 


That the man who originally secured Mr. 
Pope’s services for Dodge Bros. has not failed 
to take cognizance of the splendid work he has 
done, may be noted from the fact that William 
Robert Wilson is now chairman of the board of 
the Murray Body Corporation of America and 


’ responsible for placing Mr. Pope in the position 


he now has assumed in connection with that 
company. Mr. Wilson is president of the Guar- 
dian Trust Co. of Detroit and president of the 
Copeland Refrigerator Co. He formerly was 
president of the Maxwell Co., now the Chrysler 
Motor Corporation. 


While Mr. Pope’s work in connection with the 
development of economies in manufacturing and 
handling stock for automobile body construction 
and for export crates has effected a great saving 
to the automobile industry, it at the same time 
has been of tremendous value to the lumber in- 
dustry, and the manufacture of dimension stock 
has become a matter of outstanding importance 
in the lumber industry. Announcement has not 
been made of Mr. Pope’s successor in the lumber 
department of Dodge Bros., Ine. 
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Meeting Mail Order Competition 


On this page a number of progressive retailers tell how they are meeting mail order competition. If your cus- 
tomers are sending away from home for materials that should be bought at your yard, you will find in the expe- 
riences of these dealers practical ideas and suggestions that will help you to handle the situation. These letters 
result from a questionnaire which the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently sent out with a view to ascertaining what 
are the most important problems confronting the retailer, and how those problems may best be met. 


E have taken a rather active position in meeting the com- 
UI) petition of ready-cut houses, through advertising that we 
would duplicate their advertised offer at 5 percent less than 
their prices, all terms and conditions of sale to be in exact accord 
with their specifications and terms. We have invariably, where we 
could get to the prospect before he had sent away his money, 
been able to get this business. We might add that this can be 
done without sacrificing normal profits. We can not help but be- 
lieve that the dealers who can not meet this competition are those 
who have never taken pains to check their plans and specifications 
carefully or planned to duplicate the same bill of material. It 
requires no genius to do this. Frankly, we are more amused than 
alarmed over this item of competition, and earnestly hope that all 
of our competitors will reach the point where they are as good 
business men as the mail order people. A plan that the writer 
cheeked recently, put out by a ready-cut concern, showed no doors 
furnished on six closet openings. This is merely one of many 
things that you will find in these plans after careful study. They 
do not misrepresent their merchandise, but they do trade largely 
on the customer’s ignorance of what he is buying —W. P. Morin, 
Morin Bros. (Ine.), Fulton, N. Y. 


E feel that the selling of complete homes is the most im- 
21) portant thing which can take up the time of our dealers. 
We believe that it is the best plan not only for the dealer 
but also for the customer. We have sold many of them in the 
last few years and they have always proven very satisfactory 
for all parties, and our customers feel that we have done them 
a service. In the final analysis I think that the dealers pay too 
much attention to their competition, whether it be mail-order 
or loeal, and not enough attention to the customer. He is the 
problem, and not the competitor. Any suggestions that will help 
to get him, by way of service or advertising, would be construc- 
tive—Roscoz C. Brices, president Briggs Lumber Co. (Inc.), 
Oneonta, N. Y. 


competition is to ‘‘sell the bill’’ even if you can not make 

the profit you should. If you fail to sell it you make noth- 
ing and permit the establishment of a bad precedent. Bear in 
mind that they are usually good-sized bills. Nine times out of ten 
the customer does not prefer to take the. chances of shipping 
in a bill, and will give the dealer at least a small margin over 
the mail-order house. This margin, together with the advantages 
of the freight, will enable the dealer to make 10 to 20 percent, 
which is better than nothing, besides preventing the bad practice 
of shipping in. There also are a number of items particularly 
in a house bill, that the mail-order house can not include in the 
car, on which a regular profit can be made. It is seldom that 
the customer will ignore his local dealer entirely. If he does, 
something’ is wrong with the dealer, as a rule. 

The dealer has several good talking points over the mail-order 
house: For instance, the advantage of hauling out the bill at 
his convenience, thus saving the additional expense of having to 
unload a ear in a limited time; having the lumber under cover 
until ready for use, subject to personal inspection as he hauls, 
instead of having to accept whatever is shipped; the privilege of 
returning what is left ete. All of these and many other points 
of advantage will help the dealer to sell the bill at a margin 
over the mail-order house. Too many dealers throw up their 
hands because they are forced to take less than their usual profit, 
resting on the satisfaction that the customer is going to ‘‘ get 
stung’’ and that he will ‘‘be sorry’’ ete. You never heard of one 
of them admitting he was ‘‘stung’’ or ‘‘sorry,’’ but on the 
contrary they will boast of what they ‘‘saved’’, thus encouraging 
others to do the same. The dealer is just kidding himself when 


® « most successful way we have found to meet mail-order 


he allows himself to think it. I will admit there is a hard-boiled 
customer occasionally, and possibly a ‘‘ grouch,’’ but usually even 
such a one still is willing to give the dealer an even break, 
After you have sold the bill, endeavor to please the customer 
just as much as though you had made your regular profit. It 
seems tough, I’ll admit, but look at it from the customer’s view- 
point. He feels he has favored you with the business—and he 
has, hasn’t he? But deep down within yourself you feel peeved, 
when you should not. He was playing his side of the game. If 
you please him, he may not try it again, and if he does you may 
be able to get a little longer profit the next time. In conclusion, 
I would say the best way to fight the mail order competition is 
to ‘‘sell the bill,’’ sealing to any price above actual cost if neces- 
sary.—F. M. HEATH, secretary-treasurer, R. D. Heath Lumber 
Co., Beloit, Kan. 


ready-cut heuse competition has been that the best way 

to meet this competition is to let it alone. We believe 
that the local lumber merchant, by adopting the progressive sales 
plan, which includes uptodate plan service, can promote the idea 
of home ownership and home building, in his own community. 
Customers enjoy looking at plan books with modern home designs 
and also enjoy looking at built-in millwork features, which can be 
installed at the time of building. We believe that in promoting 
the idea of home ownership and by displaying, in our offices and 
show rooms, the latest in millwork, we can successfully meet 
mail-order house competition —L. M. KIMBALL, Kimball & Prince 
Lumber Co., Vineland, N. J. 


()« experience relative to the subject of mail-order and 


are meeting more of it every year. The main selling argu- 

ment employed is that the home owner can do all the build- 
ing himself, requiring no expert labor. This argument is very hard 
for the lumber dealer to meet, for the reason that they will rarely 
ever give a price on a complete job. The most effective way we 
have found to meet this is to have one of the good local contractors 
give a price on a house complete in every detail. This starts your 
customer to thinking, and if you can get around him to figure up 
the different items which the foreign competitor has failed to in- 
form him of you can create in his mind a doubt as to the advisa- 
bility of buying a mail-order job. However, the building material 
industry can not overlook the fact that this competition is with us, 
gaining momentum each year, and that the lumbermen must be 
wide awake or there is a certain portion of the business that they 
are going to lose. We have lost some jobs that we did not know 
were contemplated until after the ‘contracts were signed and the 
material on the way. The mail order concerns have high-pressure 
salesmen, who are working constantly. They have questionnaires 
sent out with their advertising matter and catalogs. They are 
making it easy for the customer to buy. The writer remembers 
many years ago attending a meeting of the Southwestern. Lumber- 
men’s Association, at which our beloved friend, Met L. Saley, 
made an address. We have always rémembered the words he used 
in ending that address, ‘‘ The lumber business in the future will be 
done by men who know how to do business.’’ We have found that 
this is only too true.—D. R. HALE, Hodges Bros., Olathe, Kan. 


© = mail-order or foreign competition is increasing. We 


ing the price, and on most items we are able to do that. 

On ready-cut competition, we can beat their prices, and 
have no trouble in securing the business in competition with the 
ready-eut people, except that occasionally some newcomer before 
seeing us he has ordered a ready-cut house. This has happened, 
however, only three or four times in several years.—E. T. Rostr, 
president Auburn Lumber Co., Auburn, Calif. 


C A S to mail-order competition, we endeavor to meet it by meet- 


Another instalment of letters on this subject will appear in issue of Feb. 12 
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Kentucky Retail Association, in Big Annual, 
Celebrates Its Majority 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 2.—The Kentucky Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association reached its 
majority today, when its twenty-first annual con- 
vention opened at the Brown Hotel, here. The 
event was fittingly celebrated by the largest 
attendance the organization has ever had. Over 
three hundred retailers, representing every sec- 
tion of the Bluegrass State, were registered this 
morning and additional arrivals were expected 
during the day. Furthermore, judging from the 
spirit everywhere in evidence, this convention 
promises to produce a great deal of interest and 
value during the two days the sessions will last. 

The opening session was called to order this 
morning by President C. Walter Koehler, of 
Henry Koehler & Co., Louisville, who in his 
prefatory address emphasized the ever-growing 
need of intelligent lumber merchandising, of 
elimination of old-style competition and of as- 
sociated codperation. 

‘In recent years trade associations have be- 
come more and more important in business life,’’ 
he declared. ‘‘This is a new age, when there 
are more competitors and more kinds of com- 
petitors than were ever dreamed of only a few 
years ago. It used to be that the retailer was 
scared witless lest his competitor would get an 
inkling of what was going on in his business, 
fearing that to divulge his ‘secrets’ would be 
the ruination of his trade. Nowadays the re- 
tailer understands that it is only through codp- 
eration with his competitor that he can really 
succeed, and he welcomes the opportunities af- 
forded by his association to meet, discuss his 
manifold problems, exchange ideas and take and 
give advice with the general purpose in view to 
improve business and increase profits to a fair 
level.’? 

Gavel Presentation 


President Koehler was interrupted during his 
speech by O. R. Waterstraat, of Louisville, who 
after a few apt remarks presented the chair, 
with the compliments of his concern, the South- 
ern Planing Mill Co., a huge gavel, a cross sec- 
tion of a small maple log with a long square 
handle. As the president toyed with his cum- 
bersome insignia of office it suddenly fell apart, 
revealing a more handy-sized, beautifullly turned 
gavel inside. The audience giving vent to up- 
roarious laughter he rapped sharply for order, 
only to increase the hilariousness, for the end 
of the gavel had been primed with a cap which 
exploded with a loud report. 

The merriment subsiding, President Koehler 
introduced the maker of the weleoming address, 
C. C. Hieatt, prominent Louisville retail lum- 
berman and realtor, who a few days ago was 
elected president of the National Realtors’ Asso- 
ciation. 

It was a wholesome and forceful speech that 
Mr. Hieatt delivered. ‘‘I have no use for a man 
who feels that the way to build up his business 
is to take it away from somebody else,’’ he 
said. ‘‘The dealer should create new business 
through exercising constructive salesmanship; 
and the primary function of a trade association 
is to develop such salesmanship within its in- 
dustry.’’ 

Mr. Hieatt condemned speculative building 
such as was generally engaged in during the 
housing crisis, and asked the lumbermen to as- 
sist in stamping it out. ‘‘We must have better 
buildings,’’ he declared. ‘‘They must be well 
planned, properly located, and contain honest 
workmanship. Profits must be held down to 
make sound values. As the standard of living 
increases the demand for better construction will 
increase; and the retail lumberman should keep 
in mind that his opportunity is not widened 
nearly as much by an increase in population 
as by an increase in the standard of living.’’ 

The speaker said that in Kentucky, and in 
Louisville in particular, he looked for a big vol- 
ume of business building and home construction 
of the better type during 1927, but believed that 
small home building will lag. He urged dealers 


in smaller towns to interest themselves in city 
planning, to make their communities more or- 
derly and attractive; also to work for good 
roads to increase farm prosperity, and to assist 
the farmer in planning better, neater and more 
appropriate farm buildings. 


Report of Secretary 


The annual report of Secretary J. Crow Tay- 
lor, of Louisville, followed. 

‘*One of the outstanding features of the 
year,’’ said Secretary Taylor, ‘‘is the growing 
recognition of the dealer as the logical channel 
for the distribution of lumber, millwork and 
other building materials.’’ It was his opinion, as 
expressed in this report, that one of the primary 
purposes of a retail organization is to getrec- 
ognition from producers and retailers of limber 
and millwork and to develop maximum distribu- 
tion of these products through retail hands. 
The retailer of today, the report continued, ex- 
cept in the larger cities where there is the tend- 
ency to specialize, is carrying more nearly than 
ever before all of the materials required to build 
a home. 

The volume of business done in 1926 was not 
up to that of 1925 and this fact was cited by 
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the secretary as a reason why retail lumber 
dealers must carry all kinds of building mate- 
rials in order to get the volume of business that 
will permit of a reasonable profit. The growing 
interest being evidenced in the cost of conduct- 
ing business was mentioned as an indication 
that the retailers recognize the necessity of op- 
erating more efficiently and reducing waste and 
lost effort to a minimum. 


In closing his report Secretary Taylor ex- 
pressed the opinion that more codperation is 
needed between dealers, as is a realization that 
federated fellowship is just as essential in busi- 
ness as in government. More tolerance and 
friendliness are also needed when differences of 
opinions develop to the end that friction may be 
avoided and teamwork promoted. ‘‘The outlook 
for 1927 is promising and it may be practical in 
some sections of the State to develop more busi- 
rfess this year than last,’’ the report said. 


Committee Appointments 


Treasurer Emil Anderson, of Louisville, re- 
ported that the association’s financial status was 
sound, and the next order of business was the 
president’s appointment of committees, as fo)- 
lows: 


Nominating—E. A. Davis, of Versailles, chair- 





man; J. L. Pettus, Springfield; Sen. Geo. Hon, 
Winchester, and I. N. Combs, Lexington. 


Auditing—Jesse Chilton, of Campbellsburg, and 
Neff Jenkins, Elizabethtown. 


Resolutions-Hugh Allen, of Middlesboro, chair- 
man; L. L. Hanks, Lexington; Oscar Kogel, Louis- 
ville, and George Langstaff, Paducah. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


The Wednesday afternoon session opened 
with the reading by Secretary Taylor of a num- 
ber of congratulatory telegraphic messages from 
officers of various lumber associations and from 
members. whom cireumstances had prevented 
from participating in celebrating the organiza- 
tion’s twenty-first birthday. 

A cordial invitation to Kentucky retailers to 
attend the annual of the National Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association at Tacoma, Wash., the 
week of Aug. 22 next, was extended on behalf 
of the West Coast manufacturers by H. 8. Stro- 
nach, representing the West Coast Lumber Bu- 
reau, Seattle. Mr. Stronach gave three reasons 
for every retailer arranging to attend: First, 
taking a well earned vacation; second, because 
it is the convention of the National retail asso- 
ciation, and third, because of the opportunity 
to learn the manufacturers’ problems and view- 
point and to tell them the retailers’ side of both- 
ersome questions. 

Mr. Stronach was followed by Adolph Pfund, 
Chicago, who spoke on unfair competition in the 
retail lumber business and some ways and means 
of overcoming it. He said there are three 
sources of unfair competition—from manufac- 
turers, from competing retailers, and from the 
retailers themselves. Regarding the first, the 
speaker said the manufacturer must protect him- 
self against the inertia of some retailers, but 
that he will in practically every case avail him- 
self exclusively of 100 percent dealer distribu- 
ton when he becomes convinced that dealers 
will give his products proper representation. In 
cases where proper representation doesn’t help, 
something that will is going out and getting the 
business first. In this connection he declared 
that lumber retailers today on the whole are a 
good deal better merchandisers than they were 
five years ago. 

“* Most of the retail lumber yards in this coun- 
try are located in towns of 5,000 or less popu- 
lation,’’ said the speaker. ‘‘In these small com- 
munities there is not room for one exclusively 
lumber yard and another so-called building sup- 
ply yard. In such cases the lumber yard should 
handle all building supplies—everything enter- 
ing into the construction of a home; but he 
should realize that every material has its proper 
place, and further, that for most uses lumber is 
best and should therefore be concentrated on.’’ 

Dealers were advised to pick out a good prod- 
uct and a good manufacturer, and stick to them, 
not wavering in their loyalty for 25 cents or so. 
Sticking to a good manufacturer is the best way 
of establishing amicable relations. 

The second source of unfair competition is 
competitors who cut prices. To elminate this, 
retailers should work for the universal adoption 
of a uniform cost system, on the theory that 
when a dealer knows his costs he won’t cut 
prices. But even if the competitor will not 
adopt a cost system, a retailer will benefit huge- 
ly by doing it alone. But if at all possible, 
dealers in a community should all codperate in 
a hearty way to bring about a betterment and 
extension of business. If the community is big 
enough, there should be a local organization with 
a paid secretary in charge. Or the dealers of 
three or four counties might band together, 
meeting regularly to discuss their problems. The 
difference in the state of business and in profits 
would quickly be noticeable if the dealers would 
only learn to organize and codperate. 

The last source of unfair competition, the 
speaker concluded, originates with the dealer 
himself. To overcome this, the most demoral- 


(Continued on page 94) 
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Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Annuall]s 
Larger Volume and Increased Profits Through \ [se 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 31.—The thirty-fifth 
annual convention of the Pennsylvania Lum- 
bermen’s Association will be chronicled as the 
forerunner of a new order of things in annual 
meetings. It approached more than any other 
meeting held this year in Philadelphia, what is 
known as the ideal modern convention. Polly- 
anna generalities were outlawed and real, hon- 
est-to-John facts by practical men, substituted. 
The whole affair was a welcome surprise. Sue 
cessful retailers divulged intimately their 
methods and told their assembled brother mem 
bers how they had made sales increase and 
profits multiply. Everything was snappy, to the 
point and as refreshing as a drink of cold spring 
water. The spirit of the new age also dominated 
the dinners, the entertainments and the theatre 
parties. [Nore: A telegraphic report of the 
first day’s proceedings appeared on pages | 
and 79 of the Jan. 29 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. | 

The convention opened Wednesday afternoon 
at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel with a joint 
meeting of the board of directors and the execu- 
tive committee. In the evening, ‘‘ Young Men’s 


into effect plans for the betterment of the trade 
conditions of its membership. The building up 
of the local units is having a wonderful effect in 
bringing together competitive dealers in closer 
touch and by these contacts and the studying to- 
gether the problems of their districts, breaking 
down many of the prejudices and misunderstand- 
ings and, as a consequence, bringing about more 
healthy competitive conditions. 

The association has ever been on the alert. to 
prevent the encroachment of the wholesaler upon 
what we consider the legitimate field of the re- 
tailer. It is most fortunate, that, owing to the 
splendid attitude of most of the wholesalers in 
this territory, there have been comparatively few 
complaints. All cases that have been referred to 
us have been taken up and most of them adjusted 
with most satisfactory results. 

In the matter of maximum distribution through 
the retail yard, it is most gratifying to note that 
the association is a real leader and is doing very 
efficihnt work. 

Changes in Plan Service 


Another of the major undertakings of the year 
is the making of some radical changes in our 
plan service. This plan service has been the cause 
of much worry and vexation of spirit among the 
members of your board. After much careful 














what we can do ourselves? I am suggesting 
that, in your home town if you are a one yard 
town that you take space and advertise this build 
your own home idea, without even mentioning 
your name. If there are several yards, then let 
them join together and take space that will attract 
attention and advertise the idea of home owner- 
ship in a large way. 

If this is done in many communities it wij 
doubtless attract attention and very greatly help 
in creating a demand, and when the demand 
comes be sure you will get your return for the 
advertising done without your name, to create 
that demand. 

The spirit among the members of developing 
new and better sales methods, with the installa- 
tion of new and up-to-date office and show rooms, 
is a movement much to be commended. The execy- 
tive forces of your association are well organized 
and ready for another year of earnest work, and 
I feel sure that 1927 will be a year of splendid 
achievement. 


Philadelphia Wholesalers’ Luncheon 


Following the president’s address a luncheon 
was tendered by the Philadelphia Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association to the members of 
the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association and 





LUMBERMEN AND THEIR LADIES AT ANNUAL BANQUET OF PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION HELD JAN. 
28 AT THE BELLEVUE-STRATFORD HOTEL, PHILADELPHIA 


Night’’ was held on the roof garden, with a 
number of original numbers and a skit, ‘‘ The 
Wise Guy,’’ a melodrama of daily life in the 
average lumber yard. Thursday morning the 
secretary’s breakfast conference was well at- 
tended and a brief interchange of ideas and 
methods took place. 


THURSDAY MORNING 


Presidents of fifteen local units in New Jer- 
sey, Maryland, Delaware and Pennsylvania pre- 
sented their annual survey of retail lumber con 
ditions. The consensus was that dwelling con- 
struction has temporarily caught up with de 
mand, and with one exception the representatives 
reported that both volume and profits in 1926 
were lower than the preceding year. 


President’s Report 


In his annual address, President Luther C. 
Ogden, of Cape May, N. J., urged local adver 
tising campaigns to promote the ‘‘build your 
own home idea,’’ stressed the serious problem of 
the wholesaler encroaching on the retailer’s ter- 
ritory, and mentioned the invaluable work being 
done by the various units of the Pennsylvania 
Lumbermen’s Association. He said in part: 

The purpose of the association remains as it 
has always been in the past, to evolve and put 


thought it has been decided to change our source 
of supply and we have got out a book that is 
distinctly our own, and we have the decision of 
what should or should not go in it. Very many 
of the houses that will appear in this edition 
will be made from new photographs of houses 
that have been built and which have not here- 
tofore been published. A committee has spent 
many hours examining photographs submitted, get- 
ting new ones and making decisions as to what 
should be used. 

It is useless to attempt to conceal the fact 
that in many districts there has been a slowing 
up of demand and that therefore it is especially 
needful that every merchant shall study seriously 
his merchandising costs and merchandising prob- 
lems, that he may get the very best results from 
the trade that is to be had. Let me caution 
every lumber dealer not to be fooled by the idea 
that price slashing is the road to profit, and gen- 
erally it is not the road to increased sales, for it 
has been proved true time and again that the 
other fellow can cut prices just as fast as the 
party who starts the ball rolling. The net result 
is that neither of the competitors is increasing 
volume and both are losing profits. 

I want to suggest also that plans be studied 
for the increasing of the idea of home ownership 
now. Plans are maturing to get national adver- 
tisers to use a part of their advertising appro- 
priations for putting over this idea in a big way 
rather than advertising their particular commod- 
ity. Why wait for the national advertisers to do 


their employees in the Stratford room. The 
chief speaker was Elisha Lee, senior vice presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., whose 
topic was ‘‘The Outlook for General Business 
in 1927.’’ According to Mr. Lee, ‘‘a prosperity 
unequalled in the history of America was wit- 
nessed in 1926 and there should be little or no 
abatement during 1927. American prosperity 
seems very solid and sound and devoid of froth, 
and there is scant danger of its discontinuance 
during the year.’’ 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


At the reopening of the business session 
Thursday afternoon, ‘‘ What Price Prosperity ?’’ 
was discussed by Ben C. Currie, president of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association. In 
his message Mr. Currie importuned the retailers 
to guard against over-production in their indus- 
try, or the brightened prospects for the current 
year may be overshadowed. He warned against 
the presence of unlooked for competition from 
western lumber interests that have succeeded in 
flooding Philadelphia and other eastern markets 
with lumber to sell at lower prices than can be 
offered in this section. The competition, he ex- 
plained, has been effected through the utilization 
of the Panama Canal by West Coast interests. 
Withal, the speaker stated, the East is pre- 
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paring to meet western competition and the 
outlook will be more encouraging before many 
months have passed. 

Despite the apprehension in regard to 
some phases of the business, Mr. Currie pre- 
dicted a fair business for the lumber industry 
in 1927. His retrospect of business for last year 
showed a constantly increasing measure of 
success. In concluding Mr. Currie prophesied: 
‘The year 1927 promises nothing unusual 
in the lumber industry. We are not going back 
to those halycon days of six or seven years ago 
when lumber sales were at the peak. However, 
when the year is closed, I think we will all say 
that we have had a fair year.’’ 

Urges Conservation of Waste 

The country is on the brink of a widespread 
national interest in short length lumber utiliza- 
tion, that can be converted into profitable busi- 
ness if the retailers will prepare to supply the 
demand, Dudley F. Holtman, assistant director 
National Committee on Wood Utilization, said 
in urging conservation of waste. He stated 
that 35 percent utilization of a product never 
results in economy, and that is the proportion 
of a standing tree that is at present used. More- 
over the prospect of marketing only a third of 
a tree is not going to make business men keen 
about growing forests. 


Major Difficulties 

The major difficul- 
ties confronting the re” 
tail lumber business 
andsuggested im- 
provements were most 
ably presented by E. 
B. Callow. Mr. Callow 
said in part: 

The major difficulties 


confronting the retail 
lumber business are 
poor merchandising, 


over extension of cred- 
its and low profits. 
Merchandising is the 
business of buying and 
selling which requires 
no work except proper 
storage. This side of 
the millwork business is 
the one in which we are 
engaged only to a very 
slight degree. There 
seems to be an indica- 
tion from competitive 
prices, of a tendency for people engaging in 
this business to overlook the overhead of which 
there is always considerable. Then, again, this 
merchandising, which is composed almost entirely 
of selling the material manufactured by whole- 
sale millwork houses, has added to the difficulties 
very considerably because the wholesale millwork 
people are crowding entirely too much material 
upon the retailer. This, of course, means the 
retailer must crowd it on the consumer, which 
hecessarily results in low prices. 

Over extension of credit is also a subject upon 
which we are not very competent to discourse. 
We have in the six years of our experience kept 
our losses from bad accounts down to a point less 
than one half of 1 percent. Our company is en- 
gaged strictly in the millwork business, and our 
discussion is confined to these channels. When 
our company took over the Newport Planing Mill 
we found very meager cost data and none what- 
ever on overhead. It took three years to com- 
plete a study of overhead and an elementary cost 
system and another three years to refine it to a 
Point where better profits were noticeable. A 
remedy for price cutting is the cost system because 
it does away with guesswork and leaves no doubt 
that the right price is charged. 


Mr. Callow also urged closer relations between 
the retailer and architect. Im conclusion he 
recommended some body of arbitration to settle 
disputes which arise over specifications and the 
tulings of building inspectors. ‘‘In other 
Words,’’ he said, ‘‘if some troublesome inspector 


rejects material on the ground of quality, some 
arbitration agency should be called in to decide 
whether or not its quality is in keeping with 
the specifications. ’’ 


FRIDAY MORNING 


J. Earl Brightbill, of Hummelstown, delivered 
one of the most interesting and instructive talks 
Friday morning entitled ‘‘The Proper Retail 
Merchandising of Lumber.’’ He said in part: 


Success in merchandising depends more on the 
character and ability of the man at the head of 
the business than on the territorial location and 
the size of the given market. Successful dealers 
in towns of all sizes are proof of that statement. 
It is not true that people are different. The 
familiar expression “‘My trade is different” is worn 
out. People are alike, though it is granted that 
markets may vary to a degree. Regardless of 
market, the basic principles of merchandising re- 
main the same in all territories and their success 
depends on the man behind the principles and 
his application of selling and promoting the com- 
modities to be sold, rather than on the charac- 
teristics of his particular product. 

Merchandisers are comparatively new. Twenty- 
five years ago there were practically none. They 
were not necessary. Profit from a retail lumber 
yard was an almost assured fact from the time 
the office was opened and the stock put in. Be- 
ginning with the early war days, competition has 





Officers and directors of the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association after their election at the an- 
nual convention last week in Philadelphia 


zrown by leaps and bounds. It has forced the 
retail lumber industry into sound and active 
merchandising of its goods. This competition has 
come from within and without the industry. The 
lumber dealer must fight for his share of the public 
dollar. It is but natural, therefore, that he begin 
to apply to his business methods which have been 
so successful in other lines. 


The solution comes through organized and con- 
trolled selling; through display of merchandise : 
and through advertising in its various forms. In 
general, the same forces are at work that help 
and hinder sales. Approximately, the same rela- 
tive number of buyers are present in the large city 
and in the small community. Experience in all 
retail lines is evidence of this. There is no mar- 
ket in which price has to be the dominant factor 
when the goods are properly merchandised. Re- 
gardless of territory there is one underlying idea 
to be kept in mind—to he successful over a period 
of time, the market must be sold over the dealers’ 
business organizations and on his line of goods. 
Then his business will be substantial, lasting and 
profitable. Repeat orders are the life of a busi- 
ness and bring the greatest net profit. While the 
retail lumber dealer whose trade is mainly to the 
individual home builder has not much opportunity 
for repeat orders, he gets such orders by having 
his original customer recommend his wares to 
friends. 

Public confidence is a necessary asset to any 
business. Without it, it is practically impossible 
to succeed to any extent. Once the confidence of 
the general publie is shaken in a man or business, 


orum of Merchandising Ideas 


it is never regained. What a dealer sows in good 
will he will reap in customer confidence, which 
contributes no small part to the making of sales 
and the building up of a loyal and profitable cus- 
tomer following. People buy goods upon reputa- 
tion. They trade with certain dealers for their 
reputation for fair dealing and good merchandise. 
The merchant who lacks the confidence of his cus- 
tomers can not hold their business. 


It should always be remembered that time can 
be spent much more profitably digging up new 
eustomers and devising new ways of serving old 
ones than by fighting competitors. Organized _sell- 
ing does not mean price fixing by a group of deal- 
ers. It does mean in part that competitors will 
cobperate so that none may sell at a price which 
will not give him a legitimate profit. 

Learn the products you have for sale. It is 
possible to sell quality products at prices giving 
legitimate and real profit in a territory where 
competitive price conditions are of the worst. The 
best is wanted in building materials, be it a 
remodeling job or a new job. This is particularly 
true when the price of a quality product is not 
greatly in excess of the ordinary product. The 
dealer should throw his entire influence on the 
side of good building. He should support the idea 
of good homes, honestly built and fully capable 
of rendering the service their buyers have a right 
to expect of them. 

There is a great tendency on the part. of the 
speculative builder to use cheap and ordinary ma- 
terials and construction throughout his houses 
and then add certain 
minor features which do 
not materially increase 
the costs of the house, 
yet which are _ cold- 
bloodedly calculated to 
draw the attention of 
the prospective buyers. 
Such practices are as 
detrimental to the lum- 
ber business as any 
practice could be. Poor 
construction discourages 
many people from build- 
ing or buying a home 
of their own. It should 
be part of the merchan- 
dising policy of every 
retailer to discourage 
the construction of such 
houses. All of his ef- 
forts should be toward 
quality. Knowing. as 
we do that the public 
wants the best we re- 
peat that it is possible 
to sell quality products 
in competition with the 
ordinary, but in order to 
sell such products in even the best competitive 
conditions the products must be well known to 
the mam offering the sale. He must know their 
qualities, their proper uses, the proper methods 
of application and their comparative advantages. 

This does not mean, however, that just any 
product can be taken and sold. The trade should 
be analyzed as should the demands. It should 
be learned for what use materials are generally 
required and for what average type buyer. It is 
then necessary to discover what products are 
available to fill the demand and investigation of 
all of them should be made to determine the 
best. Of necessity, this requires time, effort and 
thought but in the end the dealer will have prod- 
ucts to offer his prospects, suitable materials, en- 
tirely acceptable to the average demand, and the 
dealer will be able to tell his prospects why. 


Demand for Trained Men 


Taking the retail lumber industry as a whole, 
it would seem that most of us are not willing to 
put in the necessary time and effort required to 
thoroughly analyze the trade and materials so 
that one may be fitted intelligently to the other. Too 
many of us are satisfied to go along selling on price 
alone, always worrying about the competition, and 
after getting this job, wondering how low we shall 
have to go to get the next one. . There is, there- 
fore, a demand in the retail business for intelli- 
gent, trained men—vwilling and able to go into 
the subject in detail and to bring out of it a 
well defined policy on stocks and demand. 

After a dealer has knowledge of his products 
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it is well to properly display products adapting 
themselves to display, so as to bring clearly to the 
prospect’s mind the exact result which will be 
produced. Such a display while not an absolute 
necessity and not always possible is, when used, 
of considerable value. 

Advertising must be conducted along the same 
lines. It must show an intelligent understanding 
of the product advertised. It must not over-rate. 
It must not cast reflections on competitors or 
competitive products and it must be constant. 
Advertising should be of such a form as to invite 
interested people to get in+touch with the ad- 
vertiser. Using a certain type of advertisement, 
we frequently pick up from it as many as fifteen 
prospective users of building materials from one 
advertisement. A check-up of some advertisements 
run by our yards in the early part of 1925 brought 
the surprising result that one advertisement in a 
newspaper brought us something more than twenty 
prospects to whom were sold four complete houses 
and several remodeling jobs. The usual percentage, 
as we find it, is about one-third of those answering 
the ad are the simply curious kind. If plan books 
are used, the different methods of distribution 
should be investigated and the one chosen which 
seems to fit the territory best. Plan books properly 
distributed, carefully recorded and intelligently 
followed up, help boost sales. 

There are many other effective means of adver- 
tising used in proper merchandising such as manu- 
facturer’s helps, personal solicitation, testimonials 
and direct mail. All of these are good. The proper 
merchandising of builaing materials naturally re- 
quires some thought on buying. The product 
should be bought not on price but on quality. 
Purchases should be controlled so that the dealer 
ean sell from stock and still maintain as nearly 
a uniform stock through the entire year as is 
possible. Such a method requires perhaps more 
regular attention to buying than most of us prac- 
tice, but it prevents a great seasonable variation 
of stocks in the yard; it prevents running out 
of certain items; and most of all controlled pur- 
chasing prevents overstocking if any item suddenly 
ceases to be in demand. 

If the retail dealer sets a stock, buys as he 
sells, and through proper advertising and promo- 
tion creates a demand for what he has in stock, 
he will get a maximum turnover, secure precedence 
and reputation, and his volume and profits will 
turn out to be entirely satisfactory. 

W. J. Chandler, of the Lehigh Portland 
Cement Co., spoke on ‘‘ Our Distribution Policy 
Through Dealers.’’ ‘‘ We think that marketing 
through dealers is a trend of the times, that it is 
the sound and right way to market building 
materials,’’ he said. 


Maximum Distribution 


L. C. Hart, sales manager of the Johns Man- 
ville Corporation, New York, addressed the con- 
vention on ‘‘ Maximum Distribution Through the 
Retail Lumber Dealer.’’ He said in part: 


If the manufacturer is restricted to exclusive 
sale through one lumber yard in such a com- 
munity his opportunities for wider. distribution 
and increased sales are very much stultified. A 
distributing contract between the manufacturer 
and another local dealer would be of benefit to 
the manufacturer without reflection in any way 
upon the trade of the other dealer. Their chan- 
nels of marketing their various products are 
separate and independent in the majority of the 
cases. They do not conflict except in a few minor 
instances. These few conflictions are, however, 
greatly overcome by the reflected advantages due 
to both local dealers specializing on the product 
of the same manufacturer. The articles in ques- 
tion gain greater publicity because of wider dis- 
tribution in the local community. Prices are 
stabilized and competition between the two deal- 
ers is reduced to a basis of intelligent selling 
rather than a comparison of prices. Various ex- 
periments on this very plan have developed most 
satisfactory results both to the manufacturer and 
to the two or more local dealers involved. Not 
only has the manufacturer been able to increase 
his volume of sales through the enlarged outlets 
but the value of the account to each dealer has 
been doubled and in some cases tripled. This 
may sound like a paradox before it is attempted, 
but experience proves that it is a successful plan 
of marketing. 


Association’s Activities 


J. Frederick Martin, secretary and counsel of 
the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, re- 
cited the activities of the association in national 
and State affairs, and stressed the importance 
of the dealer distribution policy, the home build- 
ing drive, arbitration, traffic and architectural 
services. He announced that the membership of 
the association does a total annual business in 
lumber and millwork exceeding $70,000,000. On 


the subject of dwelling construction Mr. Martin 
said: 

The falling off of home building has for a long 
time been apparent to most of us. The wisdom 
and soundness of home investment can not be 
questioned and the officers and board of directors 
have been giving serious thought to how public 
interest may be best aroused and reawakened in 
home ownership. Our executive committee, under 
the leadership of its chairman, Fred Ludwig, for 
some time past has been actively interesting manu- 
facturers of lumber and building commodities in 
creating a joint fund from their annual adver- 
tising appropriation, to be used exclusively for 
creating sentiment for home building. The idea 
has been approved by many of the leading manu- 
facturers and in 1927 there will be a noticeable 
swing toward pure, national advertising for home 


building. 
Officers Elected 


At the close of the Friday morning session, 
these directors were elected for three years to 
sit with the six members of the board whose 
terms expire in 1928 and 1929: Luther C. 
Ogden, Cape May, N. J.; George F. Hower, 
Scranton, Pa., and Frank K. Gillingham, Phila- 
delphia. The following officers were reélected 
for 1927: 

President—Luther C. Ogden, Cape May, N. J. 


Vice president and treasurer—John H. Derr, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Secretary and counsel—J. Frederick Martin, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Field secretary—J. L. Buckley, Philadelphia, Pa. 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


Friday afternoon Warren Bishop, managing 
editor of Nation’s Business, spoke on ‘‘The 
New Competition in the Retail Lumber Busi- 
ness,’’ and forcibly demonstrated that this new 
competition which must be met is not one of 
competing men but of new materials and sub- 
stitutions which are constantly being placed on 





Kind words are the music of the 
world. They have a power which 


seems to be beyond natural causes. 
—F.W. Faber. 








the market not only in the lumber industry but 
in almost every other line of commercial en- 
deavor. 

H. A. Hellyer, chief engineer of the Tenafly 
Lumber & Supply Co., gave an illustrated talk 
on ‘* Model Layouts for Retail Lumber Yards.’’ 


Resolutions Adopted 


Among the most important of the resolutions 
adopted were the endorsement of proposed legis- 
lation favorable to the lumber interests and the 
frowning on certain unethical practices now in 
vogue. The passage of the McFadden-Pepper 
bill, without the Hull amendment, early in the 
coming session of the 69th Congress was urged, 
as was the proposed forest bond issue of $25,- 
000,000 which the State of Pennsylvania will 
place before the voters in November, 1928. The 
association went on record as favoring the re- 
duction of the corporation income tax from its 
present rate of 13% percent to 10 percent, and 
made a resolution against the proposal to pur- 
chase lumber through some central agency. The 
association decided that the soundest method of 
lumber distribution is: (1) Lumber manufac- 
turer or dealer to local distributing’ yards; 
(2) loeal distributing yard to consuming public. 
It was further resolved that every member in- 
dividually promote the idea of home ownership 
and collectively in the communities in which 
they reside; that they organize campaigns to 
develop the home ownership idea. 

After some discussion this resolution was also 
unanimously adopted: 

WHeREAS, Certain manufacturers of lumber 
have been furnishing 1%- and 2%-inch thick rough 


sizes and have invoiced them to their customers 
as 1%- and 2%-inch, and 


WHEREAS, We believe that such practices have 
the tendency to encourage the retailer to be 
unethical, be it 


Resolved, That the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s 





Association does not consider this to be a proper 
standard of practice in the production and distri. 
bution of lumber either on the part of the many. 
facturer or the dealer; and be it further 


Resolved, That inasmuch as 1%- and 2%-inch 
rough are not standard sizes and that they are 
neither required nor specified by the consumer 
that the manufacturers should ‘be urged to refuse 
to manufacture such sizes and that the dealers 
should be urged to refrain from offering them to 
the consumer. 


ANNUAL BANQUET 


This inspiring and productive convention con- 
cluded Friday evening with the annual banquet 
in the main ball room of the Bellevue-Stratford, 
at 7 o’clock. The beautiful ball room was 
decorated in the trimmings of the fields and 
forests, and many of the visiting lumbermen 
were accompanied by their wives and families, 
President Ogden was master of ceremonies and 
amid a great demonstration lasting several] 
minutes introduced Gov. A. Harry Moore, of 
New Jersey, whose wonderful address infused his 
vast audience with contrasting emotions. He 
displayed a knowledge of the Pennsylvania 
Association activities and commended the mem- 
bers on their ideals and aspirations. Goy, 
Moore, whose oratory is earning for him re- 
nown in the Democratic party, was paid a great 
tribute by the assembled lumbermen, more re- 
markable when it is considered that over 90 
pereent present were of a different political 
faith. In concluding his address the governor 
urged the reforestation of 2,000,000 acres of 
waste land in New Jersey. More than half the 
area of the State is undeveloped, he said, and 
recommended that the lumbermen aid in a move- 
ment to plant young trees so that generations to 
come would be assured of a plentiful supply of 
lumber. The governor stated that the State 
already has 200,000 acres planted in saplings. 

The silver loving cup for the best attendance 
at the convention, won last year by Bucks 
County, was awarded to the Lackawanna County 
unit. Following the speaking there was a musi- 
cal program by the Harmony Trumpeters and 
an operetta, ‘‘An Evening With Victor Her- 
bert,’’ rendered by the Conly Concert Co. 


Second Portable Mill Demonstration 


Wooster, OnI0, Jan. 31.—Fifty-five farmers 
and sawmill men attended the second portable 
sawmill demonstration held in Columbiana 
County, Jan. 28. The demonstration was held 
in cooperation with the extension forestry de- 
partment and the Ohio Hardwood Co., which is 
operating several mills in northeastern Ohio. 

Farm woodland owners are beginning to take 
greater interest in the modern portable sawmill 
and the way it can best assist in making the 
farm woods a more profitable crop. This is evi- 
denced by the fact that of the fifty-five in at- 
tendance at the demonstration forty were farm- 
ers and fifteen sawmill men. For over three 
hours the crowd stood in a heavy snow fall and 
observed how the logs were properly turned on 
the carriage; how the boards were passed 
through the edger and cut-off saw, and then sent 
to the lumber piles to be finally graded. 

Great interest was taken in the larger number 
of culled and defective logs that were passed 
through the saw. Ordinarily such logs are 
usually passed by in the woods, or left on the 
ground to rot. C. P. Mosteller, in charge of the 
sawing, remarked ‘‘that we take the logs as 
they come, and apply the same method in ob- 
taining grade lumber if possible out of a cull 
log as we do when sawing a No. 1 log. We, of 
course, are anxious to cut as many No. 1 logs 
in the woods as anyone else, but we are always 
able to obtain something even out of the poorest 
logs.’’ 

Sawing and grading of lumber were the im- 
portant features of the program. It is planned 
to hold at least three more demonstrations m 
this section of the State during February and 
March. The date and location of the meetings 
will be announced later. 

The following were present and took a part 
in the program: Prof. W. G. Edwards, State 
College, Pa.; L. G. Leffelman, assistant forester, 
Wooster; C. P. Mosteller, Cuyahoga Falls, H. RB. 
Detwiler, Columbiana, and F. W. Dean, exten- 
sion forester, Wooster. 
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Western Canadian Retailers 


Prepare for Trade Promotion 


WINNIPEG, MAN., Jan. 31—At the Thursday 
morning session of the thirty-sixth annual con- 
vention of the Western Retail LumBermen’s As- 
sociation (of Canada), held in this city Jan. 
26, 27 and 28, the first business to come up for 
attention was the report of Secretary F. W. 
Ritter. [Nore: A telegraphic report of the first 
day’s proceedings of this convention was pub- 
lished on page 78 of the Jan. 29 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN—EDITOR. | 

In this report the various activities of the 
secretary ’s office for the year were presented in 
considerable detail and a number of suggestions 
made for increasing the value of the organiza- 
tion to the retail lumber industry of western 
Canada. 

During the year there had been a gratifying 
increase in the membership of the association, 
the secretary reported, seventy-seven new names 
having been added to the membership rolls. 
The building department had also had a busy 
year. In 1925, the report said, 355 special plans 
were prepared for members, while in 1926 491 
plans were prepared. 

The Retail Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire In- 
surance Co. also enjoyed a successful year, the 
amount of insurance in force having been in- 
ereased from $4,126,453 to $6,275,000. Out of 
a membership in the association of close to a 
thousand, 875 are carrying insurance in the 
mutual. 

The monthly bulletin service started last year 
will be continued, Secretary Ritter said, and in 
this connection the suggestion was made that 
the retailers display more interest in the things 
that the farmers are particularly interested in. 
Retailers should take more interest in the swine 
clubs and encourage the movement by donating 
portable hog houses to some of the youngsters 
who are active in this movement. 

The association participated actively in ‘‘Save 
the Forest’’ week and work along the line of 
forest conservation was extended. New adver- 
tising servicés for members and the issuance of 
two directories of members of the organization 
were mentioned as being among the activities of 
the secretary’s office during the year. Approxi- 
mately $7,500 was spent in advertising space in 
farm journals to advertise lumber and the re- 
tail lumber yard. Altogether, Secretary Ritter 
said, very close to $23,000 was spent by the as- 
sociation in trade promotion work during the 
last twelve months. The Coast manufacturers, 
the report said, have placed at the disposal of 
the association $5,000 to be used in trade pro- 





W. D. GALVIN, WINNIPEG, MAN.; 
Blected a Director 


motion work, and the hope was expressed that 
other branches of the industry would fall in 
line and create a fund that will permit the 
organization to do this educational work as it 
should be done and without further delay. 

In closing, the report suggested that all of 
the members of the association push the ‘‘ Build 
a Home First’’ idea. The slogan should be put 
on all stationery, signboards, trucks and other 
advertising. 

The report showed the association to be in ex- 
cellent financial condition. 


Manufacturers Outline Conditions 


After Secretary Ritter’s report, the repre- 
sentatives of the Pacific coast and mountain 
manufacturers were called upon to tell the con- 
vent of the year’s lumber manufacturing opera- 
tions and the outlook for the future. 

J. C. Robson, of the Timberland Lumber Co., 
New Westminster, B. C., gave a very detailed 
explanation of the obstacles which the operators 
are facing in the Fraser Valley area where the 
mills were particularly equipped to take care of 
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export trade. He described their potential mar- 
kets, and told of the disappointing features 
which had entered into this class of business 
during the last year. He praised the work of 
the West Coast Lumber Bureau and said he be- 
lieved it would be but a short time before the 
result of its efforts would be felt and appre- 
ciated by the manufacturers of Douglas fir. 

Aird Flavelle, of Thurston-Flavelle (Ltd.), 
cedar manufacturer, next told of the operation 
of the cedar mills. The cedar operators had not 
had a successful year, mainly because of the over 
production of a certain grade of cedar logs 
which became a drug on the market. This re- 
sulted principally in the cedar shingle market 
becoming generally disrupted and remaining in 
this state for a considerable length of time. 
At present this condition had been greatly im- 
proved. The manufacturers are now working to- 
gether in perfect harmony. He held a very 
optimistic view as to the future and the demand 
for cedar products. 

Other representatives spoke at length regard- 
ing conditions in their respective districts and 
all were of the opinion that the future presented 
a very bright outlook, with special reference to 
the prairie trade. 

This session closed with the general expres- 
sion of delegates that it was one of the most 
instructive of the convention. 


.silos and their uses. 


The Thursday 
luncheon was attended 
by more than three hun- 
dred, at which time J. 
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W. Dafoe, managing 
editor of the Manitoba 
Free Press, addressed 
the delegates on ‘‘Some 
Current Canadian Problems.’’ Mr. Dafoe, who 
is considered one of the most able newspaper men 
in the Dominion of Canada, dealt with the gen- 
eral tax problem and the immigration policy 
which the Federal government is promoting. He 
spoke of the great part that the lumbermen must 
play in bringing out new settlers and getting 
them properly established on the land. ‘‘ Every 
settler who is brought out here must first of all 
be provided with a home and must be taught to 
cherish that home above everything else in the 
world. This is the only system that will work 
out satisfactorily in settling our country and 
at the same time make for the kind of citizens 
that we want to boast of in Canada. You 
gentlemen,’’ concluded Mr. Dafoe, ‘‘who are 
one ¥ the very first to meet and become: ac- 
quainted with these new immigrants should as- 
sume your full responsibility in this very im- 
portant phase of our immigration policy.’’ 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


The Thursday afternoon session opened with 
an interesting talk by R. E. Gordon on ‘‘ What 
Lumbermen Should Know About Silos.’’ Mr. 
Gordon gave a very instructive talk on this im- 
portant subject and urged the lumbermen to 
give more time to the study of mixed farming 
requirements so they will be in a better posi- 
tion intelligently to advise their community 
in regard to the matter. ‘‘The silo business in 
western Canada is only just making a start and 
if the lumbermen want to develop this business, 
give the proper advice and service in this line, 
they must know what they are talking about. 
You can not afford to take a chance in advising 
wrongly,’’ said Mr. Gordon. ‘‘I would urge 
every lumberman to take the time thoroughly 
to familiarize himself with every feature of 
If you will do this,’’ con- 
cluded Mr. Gordon, ‘‘ you will not only be giving 
an additional service to your customers, but will 
also be building up additional business for 
yourself,’’ 





Round-table Discussion 


After Mr. Gordon’s address, a round-table con- 
ference wgs held under the chairmanship of 
Roy G. Roberts, of the Monarch Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.), when the following subjects were intro- 
duced and discussed : 


How best to combat mail-order competition ;: 
how may we increase winter lumber sales?; should 
retail lumber dealers handle a more complete line 
of builders’ supplies to render full service?; the 
lumber dealer in community work; can the retail 
dealers codperatively broaden their markets and 
increase their sales? If so, what is the best 
method to adopt?; the matter of colonization. 
How can the lumber dealers assist these organ- 
izations in establishing new settlers and at the 
same time be assured of protection of accounts? ; 
how can a more friendly relation be brought about 
among competitors?; does the average lumber 
dealer use the power of suggestion enough to his 
customers?; selling large fence posts by diameter ; 
the practice of guaranteeing bills: stucco and in- 
roads it is making into lumber sales; shingles as 
compared with patent shingles or roofing ; shouldn't 
dealers stock zinc-coated shingle nails to assure 
better cedar shingle service?; the practice of ship- 
ping into others’ territory; endeavoring to sell 
after deal is closed by opposition; should we not 


(Continued on page 91) 
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Better Merchandising Is Key Note ofl ¢, 


KANSAS CITy, Mo., Jan. 31.—With registra 
tion exceeding 1,700 and a strong program of 
addresses and discussions on subjects that come 
close to the interests of the average retailer, the 
thirty-ninth annual convention of the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association maintained 
full speed and attendance right up to the ad- 
journment of the final session Friday noon, 
Jan. 28. 

[Note—The sessions of Wednesday and 
Thursday, Jan. 26 and 27, were covered in a 
report appearing in the Jan. 29 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, beginning on front 
cover and continuing on pages 66, 67 and 91. 
—EDITonr. | 

All sessions were held in Convention Hall, the 
immense building being taken over entirely for 
convention purposes, including an imposing 
array of exhibits of concerns in lumber and 
allied lines. 


Discuss Personal Solicitation of Business 


One of the most interesting discussions of the 
entire meeting was that which opened the Fri- 
day morning program on the question, ‘‘ Should 
the Dealer Make Personal Solicitation of His 
Trade Territory?’’ This discussion was con- 
ducted by J. L. Leslie, Pine Bluff, Ark. ‘‘So 
far as I know,’’ said Mr. Leslie in his opening 
remarks, ‘‘ours is about the only business that 
is not being pushed by personal solicitation. In 
my opinion the time is soon coming when the 


retailer who does not push in that way is Boing 
to be pushed clear out of the picture.’’ 
Harold Harris, of Wynne, Ark., said: ‘‘ You 


ean not sit down in your office and wait for 
business to come to you. You have got to go 
out and solicit it, but before you can do that 
you have got to know where the business is to 
be found; in other words, you must pick up 
prospects and leads from various sources, such 
as contractors or anyone who might know of a 
new building job in prospect, and then follow 
them up persistently. We talk about the auto- 
mobile being a strong competitor, which of 
course it is, but I think we can follow the ex 
ample of the automobile people to good purpose. 
For instance, I was talking this week with an 
automobile man who told me that every one of 
his employees is expected to turn in at least 
six prospects each week.’’ 

Another participant in the discussion was J. 
W. Garrott, Wichita, Kan., who said: ‘‘ We do 
personal solicitation, in this way—when we meet 
a friend we are always glad to invite him to 
come in and see us, and if we learn that he is 
thinking about building we of course try to 
sell him.’’ 


Personal Contact and Solicitation, Locating and 


H. L. Gibbs, Hope, Kan., expressed the 
opinion that personal contact is better than per- 
sonal solicitation. ‘‘I think you have got to 
be in contact with your trade at all times, not 
only when they are going to build,’’ said he, 
‘*but this thing of going out and trying to get 
a man to build a barn right off the bat is not 
so good.’’ 

Tom Lehon, of the Lehon Co., Chicago, said: 
‘*T agree heartily with the point that has been 
made to the effect that contact is essential for 
successful solicitation.’’ Mr. Lehon then told 
an incident that had reeently come under his 
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observation illustrating the fact that the dealer 
needs to maintain contact with his customers 
and prospects all the time. ‘‘If you have main- 
tained such contact,’’ said Mr. Lehon, ‘‘ you can 
solicit his business with far greater prospect of 
success than can the man who sees the customer 
only when he has an ax to grind.’’ 

The contribution of A. H. Mitske, of Mount 
Vernon, Mo., was short and to the point: ‘‘ We 
increased our volume last year by some $15,000 
through personal solicitation. ’’ 

Another dealer offered the suggestion that 
participation in community life, such as member- 
ship in elubs and eivie organizations, forms a 
valuable means of establishing and maintaining 














contacts. He pointed out, however, that such 
participation, should not be of a one-sided or 
selfish character, but that the dealer should take 
an active interest in affairs pertaining to the 
betterment of the community and show his good 
will. 

‘*Personal Contact,’’ or ‘‘Solicitation’’? 


As has been indicated by some of the remarks 
quoted, the discussion drifted somewhat away 
from the original subject, in that the dealers 
seemed more inclined to talk along the line of 
personal contact than of actual personal solicita- 
tion of business. Recognizing this distinction, 
Mr. Harris, of Conway, Mo., offered an illustra- 
tion of these two lines of business activity, say- 
ing in effect: ‘‘Most of you men are married, 
Let us assume that in the marriage transaction 
you represented the customer and the bride the 
party seeking to put over the deal. You will 
agree that she accomplished this through per- 
sonal contact—in other words, personality and 
association, rather than by direct solicitation. 
On the other hand, supposing a ‘flapper’ had 
asked you if you would not like to marry her— 
that would be personal solicitation, and in most 
cases probably would not have got very far.’’ 
Mr. Harris finished his illustration with the 
terse epigram: ‘‘ Personal solicitation is good 
salesmanship, but personal contact is better 
salesmanship. ’’ 

Mr. Lambert, an Oklahoma dealer, brought to 
the attention of the convention the practice of 
some roofing manufacturers of selling to mail 
order houses at a lower price than that quoted 
to lumber retailers. He strongly protested 
against this practice and urged that the associa- 
tion take action to end it, pointing out that the 
combined buying power of the members of the 
association is greater than that of any single 
mail order house, and that the association should 
insist that its members be given a square deal 
in this matter. Mr. Lambert said that some of 
the best roofing manufacturing coneerns not 
only do not follow the practices complained of, 
but are doing everything in their power to stop 
them, and asked Mr. Lehon if this was not cor- 
rect, to which the latter replied that it was. 

There was no general discussion of the roofing 
situation, but along the line of the original sub- 
ject Mr. Leslie pointed out that the mail order 
houses were the first to practice personal solici- 
tation. ‘*‘They do not have personal contact,’’ 
said he, ‘‘but they certainly have always prac- 
ticed personal solicitation.’’ 

‘“T believe in personal solicitation,’’ said Gus 
Larson, Wayland, Mo., ‘‘but stay on your side 
of the fence. Remember that the man on the 
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other side of the fence has his money invested 
there, and is entitled to a square deal. Get the 
confidence of your customers ; tell them the truth 
always and never exaggerate.’ 

In closing the discussion Mr. Leslie summed 
up by saying that ‘‘there are two kinds, or ways, 
of personal solicitation, the right and the wrong 
way. Personal solicitation should be creative 

salesmanship, not merely tryi ing to take business 
away from the other fellow.’ 


Salesmanship a Primary Requisite 


Next came an address by R. E. Saberson, of 
the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
on ‘‘The Twentieth Century Lum- 


lumberman ought to be a stockholder and backer 
of the local association. He himself has been a 
direetor in his local association for twenty-five 
years. He said that 90 percent of the homes 
built in his community had been made possible 
by the service of the building and loan asso- 
ciation. 

‘*The community lumberman,’’ continued Mr. 
Pettit, ‘‘must be a sportsmanlike competitor. 
The lumberman’s slogan, ‘‘Build a Home 
First,’’ should never be lost sight of. The en- 
terprising lumberman enters into the activities 
of his community, not merely in a perfunctory 
way, but with heart and soul, because he is in- 


Southwestern Lumbermen’s Annual 
Following Up Prospects, Are Major Themes 


of advertising, saying, ‘‘We must wake up to 
the necessity of being better advertisers. New 
people are coming into our communities con- 
stantly, and the local newspaper is the medium 
through which to get in touch with them.’’ He 
closed his talk by saying that the community 
lumberman is a real and vital factor in his 
community, because his business is built upon 
the solid rock of home ownership and home im- 
provements. 


Enlisting Co-operation of Employees 


The next speaker was J. W. Garrott of 
Wichita, Kan., whose subject was ‘‘ Getting Em- 
ployees to Discover and Report 





ber Yard.’’ Mr. Saberson dwelt ff 
upon the changed conditions in the [{ 
jumber trade, saying that nothing 
was the same as it was twenty 
years ago. ‘‘It is easy to make 
jumber,’’ said he, ‘‘ but it is not so 
easy to make customers for the 
lumber. We have come into an era 
of shrinking profits, but it is our 
own fault if we let them continue 
to shrink.’’ Mr. Saberson said that 
intelligent, intensive salesmanship 
was the primary requisite for suc- 
cess in retail lumber business in 
view of the changing conditions. 
His talk closely followed the lines 
of an address on the same subject 
at the recent Northwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Convention, which will be 
found reported at greater length in 
the story of that meeting, on pages 
60 and 61 of the Jan. 22 issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

Don Critchfield, representing the 
West Coast Lumber Trade Exten- 
sion Bureau, of Seattle, Wash., re- 
ported that about 500 dealers had 
registered at the bureau exhibit. 
The registration cards were placed 
in a box and Harry E. Dole, secre- 
tary of the Nebraska Cornhusker 
Knot Hole Club was requested to 
come to the platform and draw ten 
names, the tenth to receive a credit 
of $100 to apply on the purchase of 
a car of West Coast lumber. The 
drawing resulted in B. F. Ament, of 
the J. C. Jones Lumber Co., Green- 
wood, Mo., being declared the win- 
ner. Mr. Critchfield extended an 
invitation on behalf of the West 
Coast bureau and the Tacoma Lum- 
bermen’s Club to all dealers to 
visit the Pacific Northwest next fall 
at time of the National. retailers’ 
convention to be held at Tacoma. 


Makeup of a Good Lumberman 


Speaking on ‘‘The Community 
Lumberman,’’ W. 8. Pettit, of Neo- 
desha, Kan., said that the right sort 
of ‘‘community lumberman’’ must 
be absolutely honest, industrious, 
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Building Prospects.’’ Mr. Garrott 
prefaced his remarks by saying 
that when, as a youngster twenty 
years ago he delivered the Kansas 
City Star to J. H. Foresman and 
other men now well known in the 
: lumber trade, he little thought that 
i some day he would be standing be- 
fore a Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association convention. 

eh, ‘“We have tried to impress upon 
i : our employees that each one of 
them is an important factor in our 
business,’’ said Mr. Garrott, ‘‘and 
that they are personally interested 
in contributing to its success. In 
our organization there are only two 
classes, the doers and the go-getters. 
The go-getters are the fellows who 
bring in the tips on new business. 
One of our truck drivers almost 
daily turns in a report of some 
prospect who is going to want any- 
where from a few boards to a house 
bill. We of course encourage that 
sort of thing, and follow up all 
leads of this character, even if 
there does not seem to be much of 
a chance to get the business, in or- 
der to encourage the employees and 
keep them on their toes looking for 
possible business. In short, we try 
to make the employees feel that it 
is their business, too, and that they 
are interested in helping to keep 
the lumber moving out. 


Must ‘‘Talk Shop’’ 


** Moreover, the dealer’s employ- 
ees should be taught to think,. be- 
lieve and know that they should 
never miss an opportunity to boost 
the lumber business, wherever they 
may be, at home, in their social 
circles, and everywhere. You may 
say that this means constantly 
‘talking shop,’ but we may as well 
recognize that we have got to talk 
shop more than we have been do- 
ing in the past. The word ‘pros- 
pect’ should make every lumberman 
prick up his ears, because every bill 
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of material sold was a prospect in 








and, in particular, must be a home 
owner. He must be diplomatic 
enough to be on good terms with 
the various. elements of his com- 
munity, especially the contractors 
and business men. Moreover, 
he must have some knowledge of building trades, 

not only carpentry but brick laying, plastering 
ete., and in these days the dealer needs almost 
to be a draftsman, at least to the extent of 
being able to visualize for his customers’ the 
structures or improvements that they desire. He 
must sell the customer the finished product that 
he needs, not merely the lumber from which it is 
made. Mr. Pettit strongly advocated the build- 
ing and loan association and said that every 


Through the courtesy of the Weyerhaeuser 
copies of the code of ethics of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, printed on clear wood panels, 74% by 12 inches, were distributed 


to all registrants at the convention 


terested in the welfare of the community in 
which he lives and does business.’’ He should 


foster movements for better poultry and better 


dairying, which mean more farm building and 
increased prosperity for the farmers. He must 
sell honest quality and grade of lumber ‘‘I am 
glad grade marking has come in,’’ said Mr. 
Pettit, ‘‘stamping each grade for exactly what 
es 

Mr. Pettit is a strong believer in the efficacy 


Sales Co., Spokane, 


the first place, whether we knew 
it or not.’’ 


Next on the program was sched- 
uled a talk by Frank E, Tyler, le- 
gal counsel for the association, on 
‘*Legislation Affecting the Lumber 
Industry.’’ Because of the shortness of time 
remaining before adjournment Mr. Tyler cut 
his talk very short, touching only some of the 
high points of the workmen’s compensation act, 
the proposed uniform lien law and other recent 
or pending legislation, stating that bulletins will 
be sent later to the members advising them re- 
garding legislation in which they are interested 
and should be informed. 

The report of the committee on necrology was 
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next read, showing that the following members 
of the Southwestern association have passed 
away since the last annual convention: 


E. C. Robinson, St. Louis, Mo. 
George Keast, Marionville, Mo. 
B. F. Bauman, Ponca City, Okla. 
A. C. Houston, Wichita, Kan. 
8S. Z. Schutte, Kansas City, Mo. 
W. 8S. Burganthal, Topeka, Kan. 
W. J. Rumbel, Moran, Kan. 
John D. Landers, Springfield, Mo. 
John J. Conlon, Hannibal, Mo. 
Conrad Cumber, Bison, Kan. 


Adoption of Resolutions 


The report of the committee on resolutions 
was then presented by C. A. Harpster, chairman 
of that committee. The resolutions recom: 
mended by the committee, all of which were 
unanimously adopted— 


Asserted belief in the fundamental principle 
that the local distributing lumber yard constitutes 
the best method of distribution from an economic 
standpoint, and endorsed as the soundest policy 
and method of distribution that sales should be 
made by manufacturers or wholesalers to local dis- 
tributing yards, and by local distributing yards 
to consumer. 


Expressed opposition to any freight rate that 
arbitrarily tends to unfairly build up one city, 
section or district at the expense of another 

Pledged active support to such legislation as 
will tend to develop the Mississippi and Missouri 
rivers for navigation, also the Great Lakes and 
St. Lawrence River waterway. 

Supported House Bill No. 8,956, authorizing 
appropriation of $50,000 to be expended under the 
supervision of the secretary of agriculture during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, for the propa- 
gation of such shade, ornamental, fruit and shelter 
trees as are adapted to conditions and needs of 
the Southern Great Plains area. 

Urged action by all retail lumbermen and others 
to help carry out the provisions of the acts for 
promoting forest protection, reforestation, by bet- 
ter taxing methods and such legislation and the 
adoption of such practices as are most appropriate 
and effective for each region and state. 

Favored any such economically sound legisla- 
tion as may seem to be of real and permanent bene- 
fit to agriculture and the nation as a whole. 

Recommended that the association continue its 
most hearty support of the building and loan asso- 
ciation movement in general, and the American 
Saving, Building & Loan Institute in particular, 
and urged members to build up their local build- 
ing and loan associations by moral and financial 
support. 

Advocated further Federal tax reduction rather 
than an earlier retirement of the national debt, 
and that Congress should amend the revenue Dill 
so that the corporation income tax be immediately 
reduced to a rate not in excess of 10 percent. 

Favored the systematic development of. State and 
Federal aid roads throughout the association ter- 
ritory, and recommended that members become 
active in the support of such legislation as will 
further that end. 

Expressed to Snark of the Universe A. A. Hood, 
and through him to the Order of Hoo-Hoo, appre- 
ciation of the work the Order is doing for lumber- 
men and the country, especially through the activi- 
ties of the local Hoo-Hoo clubs and the construc- 
tive cojperation given to all agencies interested in 
reforestation. 


Election of Officers 


Next followed report of the nominating 
committee and the election of the nominees, re- 
sulting as follows: 

President—Kenneth Hudson, Ardmore, Okla. 

First vice president—C. G. Scruggs, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 

Second vice president—Charles R. Black, Corn- 
ing, Ark. 

Third vice president—C. S. Lawrence, Wichita, 
Kan. 

Secretary-manager—E. E. Woods, Kansas City, 


Mo. 
Array of Exhibits Is Large 


As the convention held no afternoon sessions 
except on the opening day, ample opportunity 
was afforded the visitors to inspect the immense 
array of exhibits which seemed to fill every avail- 
able foot of floor space in the huge building that 
was not required for. assembly purposes. First 
confronting the visitor upon entering the hall 
was the imposing exhibit of the Pickering Lum- 
ber Co., the firm name being lettered in gold 
upon a velvet curtain, giving a very striking 


effect. Therewith were also emblazoned in gold 
the two sides of the medal awarded the Pickering 
company for the second. consecutive year by the 
California State Agricultural Society for having 
made the premier showing of lumber and mill- 
work. Many visitors also took advantage of the 
opportunity to visit the magnificent new admin- 
istration building of the Pickering company, 
which is located within convenient walking dis- 
tance of the convention hall. 

The Long-Bell Lumber Co. had a fine exhibit 
of trellises, pergolas and other summer lawn 
furniture, as well as millwork and other 
products. 

The Andersen Lumber Co., Bayport, Minn., 
had a complete display of its famous white pine 
frames. red C. Andersen, president of the 
company, was on hand to give information and 
explain the new patented features that have 
been incorporated in the company’s product 
within the last year or so. 

Tom Lehon, of the Lehon Co., Chicago, was 
‘fon deck’’ at the company’s booth to greet the 
hundreds of dealers handling Mulehide, and to 
tell in his usual magnetic way those not already 
enlisted, of the merits of the roofing that does 
not have ‘‘a kick in a million feet.’’ Meanwhile 
an attractive young lady passed out candy 
kisses and other souvenirs. 

The lumber exhibits were quite numerous, em- 
bracing besides those already named, attractive 
displays by the Caddo River Lumber Co., Kan- 
sas City; The California White & Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, San Francisco, 
Calif.; Central Coal & Coke Co., Kansas City, 
Mo.; Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., Kansas City, 


i 


Ladies Well Provided For ) 


Nor were the ladies overlooked, some wonder. 
ful entertainment features being planned fo; 
their exclusive benefit. These included an auto. 
mobile tour of the boulevards, a personally eon. 
ducted visit to, and through, a new $100,000 
residence, and also through the Exhibition 
Home, completely furnished; a visit to the site 
of the W. R. Nelson Art Museum, and to the 
world famous Liberty Memorial which wag fe. 
cently dedicated by President Coolidge in per. 
son. A complimentary banquet also was tep- 
dered Thursday evening to the ladies of aggo- 
ciation members and exhibitors. 

The ‘‘SALS,”’’ or, in plain language, the mem- 
bers of the Southwestern Ladies’ Auxiliary, also 
had some good times and transacted considerable 
business affecting the feminine branch of the 
Southwestern. 


Approve Organizing of Salesmen 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 31.—What is con- 
sidered to have been probably the best of the 
introductory meetings of the southern pine sales- 
men, at least in the amount of interest dig- 
played, was that held at a luncheon meeting at 
the Muehlebach Hotel in this city, on Jan. 27. 
This meeting was held immediately after L. R. 
Putman, merchandising counsel, had addressed 
the dealers of the Southwest in the annual con- 
vention of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asgo- 
ciation, in which he told of the work the South- 
ern Pine Association is doing for the industry 
generally and the effort it is making to codp- 
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Banquet tendered past presidents and direetors of Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association at th irty- 
ninth annual convention, held at Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 25, 1927 


Mo.; Exchange Sawmills Co., Kansas City, Mo.; 
Louisiana Red Cypress Co., New Orleans, Lu., 
and numerous others. 

The Pacific Mutual Door Co. was represented 
by a display of its products, through its Kansas 
City office. 

The Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., Spokane, Wash., 
had an interesting exhibit, showing some of the 
affiliated companies’ products, pictures of the 
mills ete. 

Other exhibits that were visited by many deal- 
ers who are handling the products shown were 
those of the Beaver Products Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
the Celotex Co., Chicago, Ill., and the Mason 
Fiber Co., Chicago. 


A Pull Program of Entertainment 


The entertainment features of the convention 
were numerous and well planned. On “‘Wednes- 
day evening occurred ‘‘The Buzz Saw Revue,’’ 
a high-class vaudeville entertainment held 
in the convention hall, attended by the members 
and their wives, who at conclusion of the show 
indulged in dancing, games and contests of 
various sorts under the leadership of ‘‘Sandy’’ 
Sinclair. 

On Thursday evening a big Hoo-Hoo banquet 
and concatenation was staged in the Pompeiian 
Room of the Baltimore Hotel, a good-sized class 
of ‘‘kittens’’ being put through the mill with 
the smoothness and impressiveness which char- 
acterizes the work of the famous Kansas City 
Hoo-Hoo degree team. The concatenation was 
concluded early enough in the evening to permit 
the eats and kittens also to attend the ‘‘South- 
western Soiree,’’ an informal reception at Con- 
vention Hall, followed by amusing games. 


erate with the retail lumbermen. One of the 
features of the meeting was a questionnaire as 
to what pereentage of total sales of a retail 
lumber yard is lumber and what percentage ‘is 
represented by substitutes for lumber, and which 
shows the real profits. Several of the salesmen 
reported their observations and experiences 
along this line, and some interesting discussion 
resulted. 


Diseussions also developed the ‘belief that a 
more determined effort should he made to bring 
southern pine forcefully to the attention of con- 
tractors, architects and others who specify or 
purchase lumber, this to supplement the work 
being done by the salesmen. This is not in- 
tended as an effort to sell to others than the 
retailer, but rather to act in the direction taken 
by specialty manufacturers—that of educating 
the users of the product in order to increase the 
sales of the retail lumberman. 


Mr. Putman explained the plans of the asso- 
ciation in organizing the salesmen for better 
merchandising, and J. F. Carter, field represen- 
tative, under whose direction future meetings 
will be held, explained what had been done in 
other cities, mentioning particularly the tests 
recently made at the Chicago meeting. 

E. E. Woods, secretary of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, heartily endorsed this 
plan and said that the feeling of the members of 
his association is that they want to stick as 
closely to the retailing of lumber as possible. 
He paid a distinct compliment to the Southern 
Pine Association for the splendid work it is 
‘doing in keeping lumber before the people as 
the best building material. 
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West Virginians Stress Value 
of Group Organization 


MorGaNTowNn, W. VA., Jan. 31.—After nine 
years of conspicuously efficient service, H. 
Eschenbrenner tendered his resignation as sec- 
retary-treasurer of the West Virginia Lumber 
& Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, at the 
closing session of the organization’s fourteenth 
anntal convention, held here last Thursday and 
Friday. The resignation takes effect as soon 
as the board of directors have been able to de- 
cide upon the future course of the association. 
Mr. Eschenbrenner expects hereafter to devote 
his time exclusively to the affairs of his con- 
cern, the Universal Cement Products Co., at 
New Martinsville, W, Va. 

Although not yet officially elected, the new 
secretary-manager of the State association will, 
according to present plans, be R. C. Mossman, 
of Huntington, W. Va., and the organization’s 
headquarters will consequently be moved to that 
city from New Martinsville. Mr. Mossman is 
very well known to dealers throughout the State 
as the aggressive secretary of the Huntington 
group of the West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ 
Supply Dealers’ Association. 

0. L. Showalter, of Clarksburg, secretary of 
the Monongahela district group of the. associa- 
tion, has been tentatively decided upon as assist- 
ant secretary in charge of extension work in 
the northern part of the State, though he will 
undoubtedly at the same time continue as sec- 
retary of his present group. 


Recognize Association 


Simultaneously with these changes, the asso- 
ciation will be reorganized along district lines, 
pursuant to a resolution unanimously adopted 
on the motion of C. G. Conway, of Fairmont, 
president of the Monongahela group, which takes 
in the majority of dealers in Morgantown, Fair- 
mont, Clarksburg and Weston. There are now 
two groups functioning with remarkable success, 
and it is proposed to organize at least three more 
to cover the rest of the State, all joined to- 
gether by the State association. 

The officers and directors of the reorganized 


\association, as elected at the convention just 


concluded, are: 
President—P. V. Beswick, of Sam Beswick 
Estate, Huntington. 


: First vice president—C. W. Hays, of Williams- 
on. 


Second vice president—W. H. 
Wheeling. 


Third vice president—C. G. Conway, of Fair- 
mont. 


Fourth vice president—George Weimar, of St. 
Albans. 


Directors for three years—Oscar Henry, of 
Charleston, and Chester Pierce, of Bluefield. 

The carry-over directors are G. M. Mossman, 
Huntington; O. L. Showalter, Clarksburg, G. J. 
Dickerson, Huntington, and E. L. Davidson, 
Parkersburg. 

The officers and board of directors were given 
authority to elect a secretary-manager and as- 
sistant secretary at their discretion at such time 
as they found possible to formulate an exact 
plan of future procedure. 


‘*Has-Beens’’ Take Lunch Together 


The opening session of the fourteenth annual 
convention, held last Thursday morning and 
fully reported by telegraph on page 87 of last 
week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, was 
followed by a luncheon of all the ex-presidents 
of the association in attendance. Eleven ‘‘has- 
beens,’’ plus the out-going president, partici- 
pated in this jolly luncheon—W. L. Minter, of 
Huntington, the first president; Walker Perkins, 
of Bluefiel@; J. G. Dickerson, of Huntington; 
G. M. Mossman, of Huntington; M. B. Sprigg, 
of Weston; C. I. Cheyney, of Bluefield; C. A. 
Short, of Shinston; Lee Savage, of Charleston; 
Frank Mann, of Huntington; Chester Pierce, 
of Bluefield; Harold Shadle, of Charleston, and 
C. C. Robison, of Morgantown, the retiring 
president. 


Klieves, of 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


The Thursday afternoon session opened with 
a discussion of consolidation of lumber and sup- 
ply yards in highly competitive markets, led by 
M. B. Sprigg, of the Sprigg Lumber Co., Weston. 
Mr. Sprigg’s remarks and comments made from 
the floor revealed the concensus to be that con- 
solidation under certain conditions is the ra- 
tional solution of present unsatisfactory price 
conditions. 

O. L. Showalter, of Clarksburg, secretary of 
the Monongahela Valley group of the associa- 
tion, told of the many benefits derived from 
group organization in general and from his 
group in particular. He said the group meets 
at least once a month and sometimes oftener 
to discuss conditions and trade problems, ex- 
change experiences and ideas and find ways and 
means to codperate for mutual benefit. Among 
other things the group has arranged for an ex- 
change of items, so that each dealer does not 
find it necessary to burden himself by carrying 
large stocks of every item his trade is likely to 
call for. As an example, one dealer bought a 
carload of sash weights, getting a very advan- 
tageous large lot price. All the dealers draw 
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P. V. BESWICK, 
Huntington, W. Va.; 
Elected President 


R. C. MOSSMAN, 
Huntington, W. Va.; 
“Slated” as Secretary 


from this stock as they need sash weights, get- 
ting the benefit of the low price, and in return 
supply their competitors from their large stocks 
of other items. Through this and other 
methods, said Mr. Showalter, it has been possi- 
ble for Monongahela dealers to get their costs 


down considerably, to carry low stocks with: 


much smaller investments, make more turnovers 
and more profits. 

Many of those present, members of the group, 
testified to the great success of the plan and 
declared that they wouldn’t, and couldn’t, be 
without their organization, though the dues were 
as much as seven times higher than those of the 
State organization. 

R. C. Mossman, secretary of the Huntington 
group, also told of the work performed by his 
organization, and members of it joined in testi- 
fying to the invaluable benefits they secure. 


Increasing Winter Sales 


‘How to Increase Winter Sales’’ was the 
topic of C. G. Conaway, of Fairmont. He 
showed that the average retail yard goes very 
much in the red during the first three months of 
the year, spends the second three months get- 
ting squared up, makes profit during the third 
quarter of the year, possibly also in October, 
breaks even in November and loses a little in 
December. His concern has counteracted the 





More Winter Sales, 
Credit and Collections, 
Get Attention 


dullness of the winter season in the building 
materials field by selling and installing hot air 
furnaces and retailing coal. This company also 
pushes a number of specialties during the winter 
time, and conducts a retail hardware store. 
While business is slack it also takes the oppor- 
tunity to overhaul its properties and equipment, 
recheck its mailing lists, prepare its advertising, 
review its organizaton for efficiency, and in every 
possible way gets things in ship shape for the 
coming heavy season. 

A deeply inspirational address followed by 
W. B. Stayer, of Pittsburgh, Pa., secretary of 
the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, who pleaded for strict honesty in 
business and for a realization by every man that 
his mission on earth is not the selfish accumula- 
tion of wealth which he can’t bring with him 
into the hereafter, but to bring joy to and to 
promote the welfare of his fellow man. He also 
gave some sound business advice to his hearers: 
‘‘There is in the country only so much money 
to spend,’’ he said, ‘‘but the lumber industry 
never got its fair share of what there is. That 
is your fault, for you have not adopted business 
methods. To sell a home—your great staple— 
you must sell it to the women, and do it by 
visualizing it. Our association has done that 
and our members last year thereby uncovered 
$7,000,000 worth of business that they otherwise 
would never have had. And in justice to every- 
body, you should have one price only, and it 
should be a fair price.’’ 

The trade extension plans of the Southern 
Pine Association were comprehensively ex- 
plained by L. E. Sigur, assistant advertising 
manager of the association, which was followed 
by a discussion of certain manufacturers’ 
policies of selling through dealers and to the 
latters’ customers, also. This was generally 
condemned and a stand taken for 100 percent 
dealer distribution. 


Mixing Business with Fun 


In the evening a dinner, entertainment and 
dance was held at Hotel Morgan. It was largely 
attended by dealers and their ladies, all of whom 
had a riot of fun. The entertainment program, 
arranged by D. O. Mallorie, of the Riverside 
Lumber Co.,° Morgantown, was matchless. It 
was featured by several headliners brought down 
from Pittsburgh and included a ventriloquist of 
repute, Menke the magician, and several song- 
sters and dancers of true ability. Ed Shore, the 
great West Virginian lumberman baritone, 
through the power and rare richness of his voice, 
became the lion of the evening. Mr. Shore is 
of the Hope Lumber Co., Weston, W. Va. 


FRIDAY MORNING 


The Friday morning session was taken up 
largely with discussions of dealers’ problems. 
One subject receiving considerable attention was 
credits and collections, almost every retailer 
present giving his experiences and asking ad- 
vice. President Robison said the Morgantown 
dealers had to a large extent solved their collec- 
tion problems by giving a 5 percent discount on 
bills paid before or when due. He thought this 
a fair arrangement, because it makes a lower 
price to the man who pays promptly than to the 
one who pays only when he gets good and ready. 
‘*Tf you charge a fellow who is slow pay the 
same as you charge the fellow who is prompt 
pay, you are either overcharging the latter or 
you are giving the former a present,’’ he said. 
‘*The slow pay customer should pay more for 
his lumber.’’ 

One dealer advised that some in western Penn- 
sylvania give 10 percent discount for prompt 
pay, thus penalizing the slow pay fellow so 
heavily that he thinks twice before he lets the 
lumber dealer wait for his money. Another 
declared the best method was to charge interest 
on accounts after thirty or sixty days—not on 


(Continued on page 87) 
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PITTSBURGH, Pa., Feb. 
1.—The twentieth an- 
nual convention - re- 
union of the Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of Pennsylva- 





J. G. MARKS, 
Cresson, Pa.; 
Retiring President 





nia opened this after- 
noon in the William 
Penn Hotel with one of 
the largest crowds in the history of the organi- 
zation in attendance. The convention hall 
and much of the remainder of the hotel are 
decorated with pine cones and hundreds of 
small pine trees sent by the Southern Pine 
Association. The meeting has all the charac- 
teristic quality for which conventions ar- 
ranged by Secretary W. B. Stayer are famous. 
It is an institute of business education, with 
the outstanding modern problems of the indus- 
try treated by able speakers and by discus- 
sion from the floor. It is flavored with ad- 
dresses by professional speakers who are treat- 
ing a number of the broad problems of citi- 
zenship. And, not least, it is offering a wealth 
of the best music obtainable. There is a 
splendid feeling of fellowship in the big 
erowd, and this makes it truly a fellowship 
gathering, a home coming. 

The Demarco Italian Quartet of New York 
City opened the first session with a half-hour 
concert and also furnished several musical 
numbers during the afternoon and played for 
the ‘‘Twenty-Year Lumbermen’s Dinner,’’ 
held in the evening. 

Following the invocation by Dr. George C. 
Fisher, of the Highland Presbyterian Church, 
Pittsburgh, the address of welcome was de- 
livered by Harold L. Irons, a Pittsburgh at- 
torney delegate to represent Mayor Kline, 
who is out of the city. Mr. Irons told some- 
thing about the industrial and commercial im- 
portance of Pittsburgh and congratulated the 
visitors upon their wisdom in meeting to can- 
vass the difficulties and needs of their in- 
dustry. 











President’s Address 
President J. G. Marks, of Cresson, in re- 
sponding thanked Mr. Irons and stated that 
the meeting is intended to be a review of the 
work of the year, to discover and correct mis- 
takes and to exchange useful information that 
has been discovered in the practice of lum- 





&. 
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ber retailing. The meeting is not a retailers’ 
convention so much as a joint meeting of the 
associated lumber group of this section of the 
country. The time has passed when retailers 
ean afford to hold isolated meetings; for the 
problems are joint problems of the industry 
and must be solved by joint efforts. The in- 
terests of this group extend beyond the in- 
dustry itself, for it has been proved that 
homes are among the useful agencies in creat- 
ing good citizenship. 

The report of Treasurer G. P. Textor, of 
Wilkinsburg, showed that during the year just 
closed the receipts of the association from all 
sources were $43,793.09, and the expenditures 
$40,361.91. 

The president then appointed the following 
members of the resolutions committee: Carl 
Van der Voort, Pittsburgh; W. R. Cole, Punx- 
sutawney, and D. S. Milloy, Erie. 

Edward H. Pickett, of Pittsburgh, brought 
greetings from the Pittsburgh Association of 
Lumber Salesmen, commonly known as the 
‘*Pals,’’?’ and H. E. Kelly brought greetings 
from the Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association. 

R. T. Titus, of the West Coast Lumber 
Trade Extension Bureau, announced the drawing 
for a credit of $100 on a ear of lumber bought 
from any of the subscribing mills, and described 
the efforts that are being made by the bureau 
to increase the sale of lumber by promoting the 
construction of frame houses. 


Promoting Proper Use of Lumber 


L. R. Putman, representing the Southern 
Pine Association, then spoke on the subject 
‘*Hurricanes and Lumber.’’ He referred to 
the pine needles and cones about the hall as 
an indication that this was a real lumber con- 
vention. It has been a good year for the lum- 
ber business. The industry is more than 200 
years old, and while more and more competi- 
tion is coming along all the time lumber seems 
to be holding its own. Lumber manufacturers 
are giving more and more study to the qual- 
ities and uses of their product to the end of 
making it easier to sell and more useful to the 
consumer. Advances are being made in this 
field, but manufacturers are still working 
along their fixed trade policies of dealing with 
and through the retailer and telling the truth 
in their publicity. The Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation has long done a vast amount of work 
in trade promotion and continues to expand 
this service. It is expanding its inspection 
service. It is organizing the salesmen so that 
they may be even better equipped to aid their 
eustomers. Mr. Putman displayed some new 
booklets designed to aid in the sale of garden 
furniture and built-in features. 


Mr. Putman’ then described his experience 
in the Florida storm area, where thousands of 
houses were blown down. Engineers and ar- 
chitects studied these things and have worked 
out what they call the fifteen cardinal points 
of good construction. These points and a 
model house built in Miami according to them 
are being advertised to the public in a series 
of advertisements costing upward of $100,000. 
The object is to keep the idea of frame con- 
struction sold and to assure that frame houses 
shall have lasting qualities and resale value. 
The future of retail lumber organization de- 
pends upon the education which these organi- 
zations offer the public in the proper use of 
lumber. 

Mr. Putman then told his story of the dimin- 
ishing circles of retail opportunity that are 
becoming smaller as substitute materials gain 
a foothold and are sold by agencies other 
than retail yards. He stated that the idea of 
fireproof construction has run away with the 
American public and that possibly some other 
ideas, such as insulation, ideas good in them- 
selves, may have a similar erratic career. He 
recounted some tests showing that pound for 
pound wood is the strongest material known 








and that wood in itself is one of the very best 
insulating materials. ‘ 


Should Stimulate Desire to Own Homes 


Following the drawing for the attendanee 
prize, which went to George Hopple, O’Nejjj 
Ryan, jr., of Chicago, representing the Celotex 
Co., spoke on ‘‘Insulation.’’ The problem 
confronting retailers, he stated, is the problem 
of creating markets. All manufacturers of 
building materials are doing something, but 
everyone interested in those markets should 
get together in a unified effort to stimulate 
the desire to own homes. Statistics indicate 
that in a large part of Europe 80 percent of 
the people own their homes. Eight years ago 
statistics indicated that 40 percent of the peo- 
ple in the United States owned their homes, 
In the intervening eight years that figure has 
increased by but 8 percent; so there still re- 
mains a big job to be done. 

A retailer naturally looks to his own profit; 
but he must look to the welfare of his local 
public, too, for only by conserving the inter- 
ests of his customers can he establish his own 
reputation. His interests point directly to co- 
operation with manufacturers who work with 
and for him. He should also attempt to in- 
terest and enlist the leaders and key men in 
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his community in a sound campaign of stimu- 
lating a desire for home ownership. 

Insulation fits into such a campaign. The 
practical availability of insulation is produe- 
ing a new standard of construction; a house 
easy to heat and not of excessive cost. It is 
quite possible to build houses without insula- 
tion that are warm and strong, if enough other 
materials are used; but certain types of in- 
sulation offer strength and warmth without 
excessive cost. Insulation is of special value 
in stimulating small-house construction, and 
that is the most promising field for construc- 
tion in the United States at present. 

These two speeches developed into some- 
thing of a debate, and Mr. Putman and Mr. 
Ryan were given the opportunity to sum up 
their statements. 


Bankers Commend Trade Association Idea 

W. H. Reese, of Monessen, a former presi- 
dent of the association, then spoke on ‘‘ Bank- 
ers and Trade Associations.’’ In preparing 
for this address, Mr. Reese had written a num- 
ber of bankers and had interviewed others, 
asking them if members of trade associations 
are better credit risks than non-members, and 
asking if the bankers had any criticisms oF 
suggestions to offer in regard to association 
work. Practically all these bankers com- 
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mended the idea of trade association as clear- 
ing houses of trade experience and informa- 
tion, and stated that membership is usually 
a sign of alert business men. One banker re- 
marked that two heads are better than one 
and that many heads are better than two. 
The greatest hazard a banker must run in 
making loans is the swift change in business 
eonditions which his clients may not see ap- 
proaching. Trade associations do much to 
keep their members informed of widespread 
shifts that a°man working alone might not 
see. They also reduce friction within a trade; 
and a war, whether between vations or among 
retailers, makes the fighters poor credit risks. 
One banker warned against the danger of at- 
tending conventions merely for pleasure or 
attending so many that a business suffers 
from the absence of its manager. But this 
same banker stated that membership in an 
association that involved attending a reason- 
able number of meetings for the purpose of 
jearning about business would increase a re- 
tailer’s credit with him several times over. 

Dr. Arthur Walwyn Evans, born in Wales 
and a relative of David Llayd George, then 
spoke on ‘‘ Education in the United States.’’ 
Dr. Evans paid a tribute to American schools 
and teachers, but also called attention to some 
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of the factors which make these schools less 
efficient than they should be. He is an accom- 
plished orator and humorist. 


Directors Name Officers 


At a meeting of the board of directors held 
during the day the following officers of the 
association were chosen for the ensuing year: 

President—Hart B. Daugherty, Indiana, Pa. 

First vice president—G. F. Hoge, Canonsburg, 

a. 

Second vice president—A. M. Haines, Connells- 
ville, Pa. 

Treasurer—G. P. Textor, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

Secretary—W. B. Stayer, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


- Assistant secretary—R. F. McCrea, Pittsburgh, 
‘a. 


National Councillor, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States—C. W. Iams, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

General counsel—Carl Van der Voort, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Directors are elected by local group or- 
ganizations. 


20-YEAR LUMBERMEN’S DINNER 


A unique and pleasant event and one most 
characteristic of Secretary Stayer’s regime of 
personal contact and recognition of personal 
merit was the twenty-year lumbermen’s din- 
ner, held this evening. The association is 
twenty years old this year, and all men and 


women who have served a total of twenty 
years in any branch of the industry were 
guests at this dinner, held in the William Penn 
Hotel. Certificates of service were issued by 
the association and presented to 485 persons. 
These certificates are in the form of diplomas, 
are happily phrased and contain a statement 
of the recipient’s service in the lumber in- 
dustry. 

The toastmaster was E. M. Hill, of Pitts- 
burgh, who has been engaged in the lumber 
business for 54 years. Mr. Hill proved to be a 
witty and capable master of ceremonies. He 
outlined the events that led up to the forma- 
tion of the association and recalled the cut- 
throat conditions that preceded the advent of 
the organization. Those conditions, he stated, 
have disappeared; and now lumbermen do no 
more than kick each other’s shins under the 
table. Mr. Hill recalled mechanical and so- 
cial changes that have occurred in twenty 
years and recited an impressive list of accom- 
plishments that the association has to its 
credit. 

F. R. Babcock, of Pittsburgh, was given the 
subject, ‘‘ Toiling Together.’’ He recalled the 
profitable way in which the associations rep- 
resenting different parts of the lumber indus- 
try have worked together. He outlined the 
work that has been done by the wholesale or- 
ganizations and paid a tribute to many of the 
leaders of the industry. In closing he dwelt 
on the brilliant and useful career of the retail 
association. 

Secretary W. B. Stayer spoke on the ‘‘ Roll 
of Honor.’’ He stated it would be impossible 
to give out the certificates at the dmner, for 
there were so many it would take too much 
time. But he did mention the leadership of 
Pennsylvania lumbermen in national associa- 
tion work and asked all officers and former 
officers of the retail organization to stand up. 

Charles Milton Newcomb, Cleveland, the 
well known humorist, then spoke on the sub- 
ject, ‘‘What Are You Afraid Of?’’ Dr. Ar- 
thur Walwyn Evans spoke on the subject, 
‘*What My Country Means to Me.’’ 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 


The Schubert Male Quartet, of Toronto, 
Ont., furnished music for Wednesday’s ‘s¢s- 
sions. 

Past President C. E. Roland, of New Alex- 
andria, opened the discussion of charging in- 
terest on past due accounts on which special 
arrangements have not been made. He stated 
that there should be no accounts on which spe- 
cial settlement arrangements had not been 
made, but there are such accounts and they 
must be dealt with. F. A. Moesta, of Ford 
City, stated that much depends on circum- 
stances. In general, if the account is not paid 
promptly, settlement should be sought by a 
note. Usually the people involved are cheer- 
fully ready to give notes. Where they are 
not and the payments lag, Mr. Moesta begins 
sending out statements with the information 
that interest is being charged. At the end of 
six months a definite issue is made. Past 
President D. W. Simpson, of Indiana, Pa., 
said it was a mistake to enter into the busi- 
ness of building a house without specific terms 
of settlement. The hardest accounts are 
those with persons who believe they have 
money enough to complete the job and find 
that they do not have, and those with whom 
accounts are under $100. The usual terms 
are cash in 30 days and interest after that 
date. These terms are not always enforced, 
but at the end of three months an issue is 
made of the account. In his company, inter- 
est on past due accounts amounts to almost 
as much as discounts. Mr. Simpson does noth- 
ing but watch the finances of his company. 
He keeps careful watch of the records at the 
court house; and his knowledge of the pros- 
pect himself decides whether a mechanic’s 
lien is filed. 


W. R. Cole, of Punx- 
sutawney, also a past 
president, discussed the 
matter of keeping down 
costs. Many items of 
expense can not well be 
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eut. Key men in the 
organization can not be 
let out, insurance and 
taxes must be paid. 
But costs can be lowered by careful study 
of the yard equipment, both to catch small leaks 
and to install labor saving devices both in the 
yard and in the office. Storage and demurrage 
can be reduced, goods can be displayed and sold 
to better advantage, repairs needed can be 
watched and made before they become serious. 


A. M. Haines, of Connellsville, stated that 
his company did all its own truck repairing 
and kept the machines always in first class 
order. The company watches such small leaks 
as the cutting of short lengths from long 
pieces. It has no standard credit terms, but 
makes an individual bargain with each cus- 
tomer. As a result, in 24 years the company 
has not filed a single lien. 


George O. Frampton, an industrial engineer 
of Buffalo, N. Y., then delivered an address 
on ‘*The Price of Leadership.’’ By means of 
a chart he outlined some of the principles of 
personal efficiency both for executives and em- 
ployees. 

The attendance prize went to S. C. Holland. 
A telegram of greetings was read from the 
American Fair Trade League. 








Carrying of Side Lines 


C. P. Biller, of Latrobe, discussed briefly 
the carrying of side lines and whether such 
side lines aid in selling lumber. His answer 
is that they do, within limits; but he warned 
the convention against thinking that lost mar- 
kets for lumber itself can always be made up 
by adding lines of specialties. Lumber is 
meeting opposition in the construction of first 
class homes. This is a mistaken tendency, 
and lumbermen are not wise to see it go on 
without trying to correct the public misap- 
prehension about the value of frame construc- 
tion. He stressed the value of plan books and 
other agencies that will promote not only 
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frame construction, but also better frame con- 
struction. 

Emanuel Fritz, of the California White & 
Sugar Pine Maufacturers’ Association, called 
brief attention to the display of lumber which 
this association has at the convention and 
described the forests of California, their char- 
acter and distribution through the State. 


Manual Training in Schools 


Fred G. Lillo, of Oakdale, spoke briefly on 
manual training in the schools and urged deal- 
ers to pay more attention to such departments 
in local schools. They are of value in teach- 
ing something about industrial trades, but 
they also have a very great indirect value 
in teaching honesty and morals; since good 
and honest work has such an immediate and 
apparent result in the finished product. Sec- 
retary Stayer stated that the association 
made a practice of sending its plan books 
free of charge to manual training depart- 
ments asking for them, if the schools are lo- 
cated within the association territory. 

Rev. Dr. John L. Davis, of New York, con- 
cluded the morning session with an inspira- 
tional address on ‘‘The Echoes of Life.’’ 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


At the Wednesday afternoon session F. A. 
Moesta, of Ford City, led off with a discus- 
sion of window displays as business builders. 
He stated that such displays undoubtedly are 
business builders, but that many dealers do 
not know how to use them or what articles to 
display. Mr. Moesta suggested such things 
as sink closets, medicine cabinets, ironing 
boards and other pieces of millwork. A little 
practice will enable a man to make interesting 
pictures in his windows. Displays should be 
changed frequently to keep them interesting, 
and they should not be allowed to get dirty 
and unattractive. Mr. Moesta told of con- 
vincing a woman that a small kitchen is more 
efficient than a large one, if the small kitchen 
is properly designed and equipped. He sug- 
gested getting the codperation of specialty 
manufacturers in displaying their products. 


Value of Well Kept Yard 


O. C. Cluss, of Uniontown, continued with a 
discussion of the value of a well kept yard. 
He stated that selling is buying in reverse and 
called attention to the fact that everyone 
likes to buy in an attractive store. Even a 
poor grade of lumber looks better if it is well 
piled. Neatness helps lower insurance rates 
as well as to help sell goods. 

After introducing the officers elected to run 
the association the coming year, President 
Marks continued the program of practical 
yard matters by introducing Bruce K. Bar- 
nett, of Charleroi, who discussed the percent- 
age of gross business that should be set aside 
to make an advertising fund. This must be 
governed by local conditions and especially 
by competition. A dealer must be careful in 
drawing upon the experience of other mer- 
chants, for many dealers in other lines carry 
seasonable goods that must be moved before 
styles change. Some have a more rapid turn- 
over. Grocers turn their goods from ten to 
twenty times a year. Jewelers usually do not 
quite turn their stocks once in a year. Much de- 
pends upon the persons at whom the advertis- 
ing is directed; whether the general public or 
contractors. Questions addressed to the crowd 
indicated that the advertising appropriation 
ranged from practically nothing to one per- 
cent or a little more of gross sales. 

Mr. Frampton delivered a second address; 
this time on the subject of ‘‘ Human Relations.’’ 
He again employed a chart and made an anal- 
ysis of society and business and discussed 
theories of prices and sélling. 

The attendance prize went to E. J. Thomas. 


Mortgage Loans for Construction Purposes 

8S. H. Trezevant, of Pittsburgh, representing 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., discussed 
‘*Easy Payment Mortgage Loans Available as 
Construction Funds.’’ He stated that building 
and financing are mutually dependent and call 
for ecodperation. He stated that many financing 
concerns have very good plans and that he would 


confine his remarks to a description of his own 
company’s plan of operation. The Metropoli- 
tan has a plan of combined construction and 
long term loans, both made in a single opera- 
tion. There are several plans available, all look- 
ing toward security and low cost. There is an 
exact and specific agreement with the customer 
so that there can be no misunderstanding. Under 
this agreement payment of money is made di- 
rect to material dealers. Contractors are under 
bond to finish the job for the contract price. 
Repayment covers interest and a specific reduc- 
tion of principal each six months. The bor- 
rower may repay all the loans on any interest 
day after three years, and the permanent loans 
run for 15 years unless sooner paid. 


Selling Home Owning Idea to Women 


G. F. Hoge, of Canonsburg, discussed the mat- 
ter of selling the home owning idea to women. 
Women are really central in this matter, and 
a dealer can learn much of value from women 
that will aid him in selling. He can learn much 
from his wife; both in regard to the reaction 
of women to the general idea and also in regard 
to specific prospects which she may pick up in 
the course of her social life. Mr. Hoge out- 
lined the social disadvantage which the chronic 
renter must face, especially if he moves fre- 
quently. He suggested that a dealer might well 
make up a list of renters and tell the story of 
the advantages of home ownership by means of 
advertising or letters or calls. 

Dr. John L. Davis, of New York, concluded 
the session with his second address; this time 
on the subject, ‘‘ The Forces that Make a Man.’’ 
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Dr. Davis has an extraordinary fund of philos- 
ophy and humor, and he had the big audience 
laughing and applauding throughout the hour 


he spoke. 
THURSDAY MORNING 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., Feb. 3.—The first dis- 
cussion at the Thursday morning session was 
concerning the advisability of getting em- 
ployees to discover and report building pros- 
pects and repairs, and was handled by E. J. 
Bald, of Verona. Mr. Bald told of his own 
yard men who bring in small and sometimes 
large orders. The always know these cus- 
tomers and can pass on their credit rekability, 
something which yard solicitors can not al- 
ways do. The industry is facing a declining 
volume of business. It is hard to sell large 
bills, for every salesman is after them and 
prices are often heavily shaded. But repair 
business brings a fair profit and in the aggre- 
gate amounts to a large sum. Yard men learn 
of much of this prospective repair business. 
A wise thing is to give the men a little in- 
struction in selling. Many of these men have 
had some high school education and a little 
help will make possible their selling some 
goods and perhaps rising from the ranks. 
Three-fourths of selling is through friendship, 
and these men have their friends. Frequently 


they can discover house jobs, and while th 
may not sell this kind of prospect they can 
make it possible to get to them with regular 
salesmen. 

Emmett Cornish, of Uniontown, stated that 
he ran his business on a sort of family basis, 
His men have been with him for years, ang 
every man is a salesman. The bonus system 
makes them directly interested in profits, It 
was suggested that the truck driver be given 
an order pad and instructions in how to write 
orders properly. 

R. T. Titus, of the West Coast Lumber 
Bureau, made brief mention of the National 
Retail convention at Tacoma, Wash., next 
August and urged attendance. 

W. C. Moore, of Philadelphia, made an ad. 
dress on cost accounting. He used charts 
and digests of surveys to show the amount 
of profit made by representative yards. Hig 
findings showed that lumber carried less profit 
than other lines in the yards. He showed 
that concerns having a cost system made more 
money than those not having it. His figures 
were an impressive demonstration of the need 
of exact figures and the intelligent use of 
them. 


Makes Plea for Codperation in Industry 


W. W. Campbell, of New Wilmington, made 
an earnest plea for codperation in industry, 
He stated that the railroads had increased 
their efficiency and service through coépera- 
tive effort. A lumberman is responsible in 
a definite way for his competitor and owes 
him the duty of improving relationships in the 
entire industry. He asked for confidence 
and fair dealing to the end that the industry 
and the public may be benefited. He dealt with 
the foolishness of cutting prices. 

Edward Eiler, of Pittsburgh, talked on 
ideal codperation between wholesaler and re- 
tailer. Wholesaling and retailing are well 
established because each has proved itself use- 
ful. Mr. Eiler outlined the history of the 
industry, and explained the appearance of 
the wholesaler when the source of supply be- 
came distant from the consumer. He ex- 
plained the progress of the wholesaler in 
efficiency and as a necessary link in the long 
line of the lumber industry. He is an advo- 
eate of trade ethics and offers valuable serv- 
ices in addition to supplying stock. 


Debate on Lumber Salesman’s Value 


A feature of the session was a debate on the 
question, Is the retail lumber salesman an 
asset or a liability to the lumber industry? 
L. C. Clark, of Pittsburgh, opened for the 
affirmative with the statement that a real 
salesman is a servant to the customer and is 
the human link or contact point in the opera- 
tion of the so called ‘‘soulless corporation.’’ 
Sales can not be made at long range. The 
Prince of Wales is a super-salesman of good 
will to the British Empire and is a traveling 
salesman. A real salesman is the personal 
representative of the company and carries 
the company’s service direct to the public. 
The mere order taker is probably a liability, 
but it is the fault of the company if it em- 
ploys an order taker. 

A. M. F. Stiteler, of Beaver Falls, continued 
for the affirmative by saying a real salesman 
knows not only the policies and prices, but 
also the stock carried. Every other line of 
business has trained salesmen who are creators 
and teachers. The same force may be em- 
ployed in selling lumber at retail. The speaker 
told of instances in which salesmen have cre- 
ated business and corrected misunderstand- 
ings. He mentioned the salesman who used 
a story appearing in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
to get wood sash used in building. 

George W. Bauschard, of Erie, opened for 
the negative by stating that the average yard 
salesman is merely a runner. Every yard 
must have salesmen, but they are regular 
members of the office force. The speaker men- 
tioned such disadvantages of solicitors 48 
that they break down trade ethics, keep cus- 
tomers from calling at the yard and thus from 
seeing the stock and service to be had there, 
bring in many small orders on which delivery 


(Continued on page 88) 
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West Penn Dealers Forecast Good Trade 


pirrsBuRGH, PA., Feb. 1.—With the exception of those localities in the 
territory of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania 
which are wholly dependent for their prosperity on the condition of the 
pituminous coal mining industry, the general opinion of the retailers 
seems to be that the volume of the lumber business for 1927 will be 
satisfactory as compared with that of 1926, and in some cases will 
To many dealers, however, last year was not 


exceed that of last year. 
very satisfactory from a business standpoint. 


This view of the situation is based upon interviews with a large num- 


D. B. and C. R. Goopiin, James O. Goodlin 
Sons & Co., Toronto, Ohio.—Conditions are fairly 
good in our part of the Ohio River territory. While 
we don’t expect 1927 to be as good a year as the 
last two have been, activity is general in every 
line. Our community is pretty well caught up in 
puilding, but we expect a good volume of home 
puilding for the builders’ own use. 


c. A. HorrmMan, O. A. Hoffman Lumber Co., 
Ridgway, Pa.—Business is only fair in our manu- 
facturing district, which lies just between the bi- 
tuminous and anthracite coal areas. There is not 
much outlook for new dwellings or repair work. The 
jndustrial demand is fair. 


James SMITH, Builders’ & Manufacturers’ Supply 
Co., St. Marys, Pa.—Business last year was normal, 
and has been slow during January, but the pros- 
pects are good for an average amount of home 
building. We were burned out last May, and have 
occupied our new and larger plant. 


CLYDE MUNELL, manager A. Wishart & Sons 
retail yard, McKeesport, Pa.—Business is slow just 
now, although we had a fair volume during 1926. 
Prospects are indefinite, but there will be some 
home building, although not in any extraordinary 
volume. 


J. G. Marks, Cresson Lumber Co., Cresson, Pa. 
—Business in our territory has decreased generally 
in the last year, incidental to the depression in the 
bituminous coal mining industry. Most dealers re- 
port a fairly prosperous year, however. Nothing 
can stop business though, during the ensuing year, 
if difficulties in the coal industry are smoothed 
out. I am hopeful that 1927 will be a good year. 


Grorce W. BAuSCHARD, A. A. Dening Co., Erie, 
Pa.—Business during the winter has been fair, and 
the prospects in Erie are fair, with some large 
building enterprises now in progress, which will be 
reflected back to the smaller trade. The shops are 
all busy in our diversified manufacturing district. 


WILLIAM BorwanpD, Borland Lumber Co., Oil City, 
Pa.—Business is fair, with a volume which six or 
seven years ago would have been thought good. 
The prospects look good all round for the ensuing 
year, both in the industrial and home building de- 
mand. 


W. L. LipHart, Ebensburg Lumber Co., Ebens- 
burg, Pa.—Business is slow on account of the bi- 
tuminous mining depression, and prospects are not 
good. Our district is a little overbuilt in homes. 


V. R. Mowry, George Mowry & Co., Derry, Pa.— 
The volume of business this winter has been better 
than it was a year ago. The coal situation affects 
ood whole district. Prospects for this year are only 
air, 


Dick STEPHENS, Homer City Lumber & Supply 
Co, Homer City, Pa.—Business in our territory 
depends on the coal industry, which has been fairly 
active for some time.. If it continues to hold up, 
business will improve. 


H. B. Wisr, Wise Lumber Co., Harmony, Pa.— 
There is not much business or house building in 
our district just now. Prospects are just fair. Busi- 
hess can’t be much worse than it has been the last 
year in our manufacturing and farming district. 


Grorcr L. Grarinc, Gearing Lumber Co., South- 
side, Pittsburgh—Business is dull with us just now, 
and we can only await developments for the ensuing 
year. Home building by individuals will be a little 
better, we think, but promoters have been stuck 
with a good many houses, which are being tenanted 
Tent-free to save them from deterioration. 


A. ADELMAN, Adelman Lumber Co., Pittsburgh— 
With yards in Pittsburgh, Elizabeth and Bentley- 


ber of retail lumber dealers from nearly all parts of the State and a 
few from bordering States who are in attendance at the twentieth annual 
convention of the State association in progress here this week. Home 
building activity seems to promise well in those areas not dependent 
upon the soft coal mining industry, and the outlook for construction of 
all kinds in the industrial centers is very good. The industrial use of 
lumber just now is reported to be the best it has been at any time 


since the World War period. 


ville, our company finds business at a standstill in 
those parts of our district that are affected by the 
coal industry, but in other parts there is a great 
deal of figuring. We expect the next six months to 
be fairly good, but believe that caution will prevail 
in the last six months of the year. We don’t antici- 
pate any great change in the prices of building 
commodities. 


A. S. Morrison, Albion Lumber Co., Albion, Pa. 
—Business is pretty slow and prospects are not 
encouraging. 


Cart 8. Cook, J. W. Cook & Sons, Platea, Pa.— 
Business is about as usual with us for this time 
of year. The outlook is good for home building. 


FRANK G. MARTIN, Ingram Lumber & Supply Co., 
Ingram, Pa.—Since the first of the year, we have 
had a better volume of business than before. We 
anticipate a big year in house building. 


C. E. Dunmore, West Kittanning Lumber Co., 
Kittanning, Pa.—Business with us is quiet now, 
but prospects are good for a considerable volume of 
home building. The industrial trade is dull. The 
bituminous mines are operating about 75 per cent. 


CHARLES BD. Cain, Charles E. Cain Lumber Co., 
Ambridge, Pa.—Business is good with us, particu- 
larly in the house building line, and prospects are 
good for home building by individuals during the 
ensuing year. 


A. H. Davis, John Davis’ Sons, Carnegie, Pa.— 
A fair volume of business prevails with us, with 
home building prospects good for the ensuing year. 


H. D. McCLuskgy, McCluskey Lumber Co., Kane, 
Pa.—On account of the depression in the glass in- 
dustry in our district, the greatest glass manufac- 
turing area in the United States, business is very 
poor with us, and prospects are not good. 


RICHARD FLEecK, Bilton Lumber & Supply Co., 
Elton, Pa.—Business has been good with us thus 
far the present winter, and if there is no bituminous 
mine strike, will continue good, as the mines have 
been operating well in our territory, which is part 
union and part non-union. There is some caution 
on account of the mine situation. I don’t believe 
the miners can stand another strike, and I believe 
if the matter were left to the individual, the 
miners would vote to accept the 1917 scale. 


M. Lewis WALLAcE, Curry Lumber Co., New 
Castle, Pa.—In New Castle and surrounding terri- 
tory, business is fair and the outlook good. There 
is a good deal of home building as well as a num- 
ber of big building enterprises in progress in New 
Castle. A couple of our big manufacturing concerns 
are doubling their capacity. 


F. P. ReITeErR, manager Strayer & Co.’s lumber 
yard, Johnstown, Pa.—The outlook is better with 
us, although business is slow just now. There are 
many inquiries, and we expect by spring the volume 
will be better than it was last year. A considerably 
better volume of business is expected in Johnstown 
than was the case last year. 


Harry A. ZEIGLER, Zeigler Lumber Co., Duquesne, 
Pa.—Although business just now is slow, the pros- 
pects are fair for spring. Although we are pretty 
well built up in housing, the volume in that line 
is holding up comparatively well. 


W. R. Coun, People’s Planing Mill, Punxsutaw- 
ney, Pa.—On account of the very slow trade for 
the coal mines, 1924-5-6 were very poor business 
years in this territory. There is nothing yet in 
sight that would lead us to believe that 1927 will 
be any better. There is only one chance and that is 
that the operators and miners get together and 
operate the mines for a better production. This is 
our one big industry, affecting all other business. 


Among interviews obtained from dealers are the following: 


J. B. Wawuacg, Greenfield Lumber Co., McKees 
Rocks, Pa.—Business for 1927 has started much 
better than it did a year ago, and a flying start 
generally means a good volume of business for the 
entire year. House building is good and the point 
of saturation in this line has by no means been 
reached in the district we cover, McKees Rocks and 
parts of Pittsburgh. The industrial trade with us 
has been better in the last six months than at any 
time since the war, and the outlook in this line is 
very good for the ensuing year. Collections have 
been good with us the last year. I have just re- 
turned from a trip to Florida, and comparing the 
Pittsburgh district with points there and in other 
parts of the country which I have recently visited, 
I am very glad to be in business here, 


A. M. Hatnps, Connellsville Construction Co., 
Connellsville, Pa.—The prospects for the coming 
year are very bright. We look for a good year. In 
fact, the coming year will be better than any of the 
last four years. Work is being let now and consid- 
erable is under way. The old way of waiting for 
spring is becoming a thing of the past, which in 
our estimation is showing progress in the building 
business. 


A. M. F. Strvrecer, Beaver Falls, Pa.—Business 
is very quiet at present. Of course, the weather is 
a dominating factor just now. However, business 
men generally are looking forward to 1927 as a 
good year. Yet there is a strong tone of caution 
prevailing. Big construction will continue to a 
certain extent, and likewise actual home building. 
There will be very little speculative house building. 


Bruce K. Barnett, Charleroi, Pa.—Business is 
very slow at present, and with a coal strike facing 
us, I can not predict anything for this year, but 
hope for the best. 


G. B. ANDERSON, George C. Anderson & Sons, Ince., 
Latrobe, Pa.—Few jobs are being figured in this 
district at present. However, basic conditions are 
good. Our mills are running strong, money is 
plentiful for legitimate use, and we anticipate 
active building in our territory this year. 


S. W. Means, S. W. Means Lumber Co., Pitts- 
burgh—Our city is taking on a new lease of life, 
and recovery from the winter slump will be rapid. 
There are a number of large buildings under con- 
struction and many others are contemplated. I look 
for enough home building to make 1927 a profitable 
year for the building material dealers. 


J. J. Monn, Munn Lumber Co., Pittsburgh—We 
are hopeful of a much better year during 1927 than 
last year, which was very unsatisfactory. Business 
at the beginning of the new year is much better than 
it was last year, and is good for the winter season. 
The house building outlook is good in both new 
construction and repair work. The industrial trade 
is good also and very promising. 


A. P. Dickerson, E. M. Long & Sons, Cadiz, 
Ohio.—The lumber business here will depend large- 
ly on the coal mine situation after April 1. A 
deep mine shaft is being sunk three miles from 
here, and housing will be needed for 250 people 
in that connection. We are starting six houses 
ourselves. 


Noau and Amos C. Harris, Harris Construction 
Co., California, Pa.—Business is quiet on account 
of the coal mining depression. 


F. A. Mogsta, Heilman Lumber Co., Ford City, 
Pa.—We do not expect the volume of home building 
to reach the 1926 figure. Prospects are good for 
remodeling and repairs. We look for moderate 
business. 


G. F. Hocr, Canonsburg, Lumber Co., Canons- 
burg, Pa.—The housing situation in this district 
is about normal, with a steady demand for medium- 
sized houses for small families and a tendency to 
reach out into the improved country districts for 
locations. There seems to be a fair amout of money 
for this branch of the lumber business, although 

(Continued on page 100) 
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Improved Merchandising of Lumber|ls 


LANSING, MicH., Feb. 2.—The thirty-eighth 
annual convention of the Michigan Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association convened in the Olds 
Hotel, this city, today for a three-day meeting. 
Retail lumber dealers from all sections of the 
state are in attendance. All of the larger cities 
of the state are represented, dealers from the 
smaller cities and towns are here in force and 
there are many visitors from without the state; 
in fact the attendance is the largest ever regis- 
tered at an annual gathering of this organiza- 
tion. This large attendance, no doubt, has 
been attracted by the constructive nature of 
the program and the efforts that have been 
made by those in charge of the convention 
business program to give to those present 
worth-while information that will be of di- 
rect and lasting benefit to them in their busi- 
nesses. In this respect, the old timers point 
out, there never has been a convention of this 
association that promises so much as this one 
does, and from the manner in which the dele- 
gates snapped into the spirit of the meeting this 
afternoon and the eagerness they displayed to 
give information and to discuss the various sub- 
jects brought up, this promise will be fulfilled 
in large measure. 

**Merchandising’’ is the keynote of the meet- 
ing, more time having been allotted on the pro- 
gram for papers, addresses and discussions of 
this subject, in one form or another, than to 
any other. Conditions today and in the future, 
getting a price for cement, handling building 
specialties and materials other than lumber, mod- 
ern merchandising in retail yards, window dis- 
plays and how to increase business are but some 
of the merchandising subjects. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


The convention was formally opened at 2 
o’eclock today by President F. A. McCaul, of 
Royal Oak. Invocation was made by the Rev. 
Frank M. Kingdom, pastor of the Central M. E. 
Church after which the delegates were welcomed 
to the city by Mayor Laird J. Troyer. 

This welcome was responded to by W. H. 
Barney, of Albion. Mr. Barney thanked the 
mayor heartily for the very cordial welcome ex- 
tended and expressed the hope that the associ- 
ation would see fit again to hold its convention 
in Lansing in the near future. The lumber in- 
dustry, the speaker said, is one of the oldest 
and largest in the country and the lumbermen 
of the state are watching with considerable sat- 
isfaction the efforts that are being made to re- 
forest the idle lands within the borders of Michi- 
gan that are not suitable for farm purposes. 
Last year, he said, in excess of 10,000 acres were 
replanted to white and jack pine and he pre- 
dicted that it would not be a great while until 
Michigan would again be classed as a lumber 
manufacturing state. 


At this time President Fred A. McCaul took 
occasion to announce to the members the resig 
nation of Secretary Arthur M. Manning and the 
appointment of Roy B. Walborn, of Detroit, to 
the position. Mr. Walborn spoke a few words 
to the convention. He pledged his best efforts 
to the association and expressed the wish that 
any lumberman who needs any assistance the 
secretary’s office can render will not hesitate to 
get in touch with the office. 


Telegrams were read from F. L. Lowrie, De- 
troit, president of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, and J. F. Bryan, Chicago, 
secretary Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ 
Association, in which the senders expressed 
their hope that the annual convention of the 
Michigan association would be a successful one. 
A telegram was also read from C. W. Beck, of 
Monroe, in which he expressed his regret at his 
inability to be present. 


President’s Report 


The report of President McCaul, which fol- 
lowed, outlined the activities of the president’s 
office during 1926 and contained a number of 
recommendations designed to further the value 


Note: A report of the Thursday after- 
noon and Friday sessions of the annual 
convention of the Michigan Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association will appear in the 
Feb. 12 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN.—EDITOR. 





of the association to the industry of the state. 
This report was, in part, as follows: 


Our income from membership for 1926 was $12.- 
066.75 ; our year book last year netted us $3,454.19, 
and by a very wise contract made by your officers 
and directors a revenue of $1,558.97 was derived 
from the sale of plans and plan books through the 
Architectural Service Bureau. The insurance de- 
partment contributed $1,040 to the support of your 
association for 1926; and so we might go down 
through our revenues and spend the remainder of 
the day elaborating on your achievements, but this 
one thought I wish to leave with you: With your 
association dues no higher than in 1919, and in that 
year with a revenue of $2,540 from all sources, 
today there passes through your association as an 
income or revenue the sum of $29,693.02, or over 
ten times as much money as in 1919. 

The success of this organization will depend 
upon what it is going to do in the future, and I 
would like to tell you what your present officers 
and directors think ought to be accomplished in 
1927. 

Dvery member should make it his business to 
see that the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Mutual Insur- 
ance Association of Michigan has as large a policy 
as it can carry on every yard he is interested in. 
This insurance is perfectly safe and we ought to 























F. A. McCAUL, 
Royal Oak, Mich. ; 
President 


A. M. MANNING, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. ; 
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increase the amount in force during 1927 by at 
least 50 percent. 

You are about to hire a new secretary, one 
whose desire is to get out in the State at least 
four days a week, and rub elbows with his mem- 
bers ; talk over their problems with them and have 
every retailer in the State represented in a local 
or group organization of his own. We believe the 
fostering of local organization is the most im- 
portant work of your association, and we are con- 
fident your present assistant secretary can carry 
on the work of the office, for at least four days a 
week, in a very efficient manner. 


Should Adopt “Build a Home First’ Slogan 


We believe the slogan adopted first by the New 
Jersey Lumbermen’s Association and then very 
ably by the National and other State associations, 
“Build a Home First,” should be adopted by this 
association and used by every member. 

Every member should stand ready to assist our 
attorney, Frank Day Smith, if any changes in the 
lien law are offered at this session of the legisla- 
ture which are detrimental to the home builder 
and the building industry at large. 

I recommend that the by-laws be so changed 
that there be eleven directors, and that they in 
turn elect from their number a president, a vice 
president and a treasurer. 

I believe the association through its secretary, 
officers and directors at the local or group meet- 
ings should encourage a uniform system of ac- 


counting, whereby each member may know his costs 
of doing business and make cost study one of the 
important features of this year’s work, and that 
we heartily recommend the National system. 

The secretary should prepare talks on the use of 
wood for construction and whenever attending 
local or group meetings our members should secure 
for him the opportunity to talk before any public 
gathering where the principles of this organization 
can be related and the use of wood as “The Building 
Material’ be gone into extensively. 

The members should, through the association, 
learn more about lumber, its costs, its intrinsic 
value and worth and its usability. 

Your directors recommend the continuance of 
your present arbitration committee. It has set- 
tled many disputes very satisfactorily to all con- 
cerned. 

We have recently made arrangements with the 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co., of Chicago, for 
the handling of automobile and compensation in- 
surance through this association. If you will 
place this insurance through your secretary, the 
association will receive a substantial commission 
for handling it and at no added cost to you. 

Report of the Secretary 

The secretary’s report stated that at pres- 
ent the membership is close to 550. All of 
the departments, he said, had had a busy and 
a profitable year. The legal and the traffic 
departments functioned efficiently and all of 
the disputes submitted to the arbitration com- 
mittee were settled in a manner satisfactory 
to all concerned. The secretary urged that 
the members make greater use of the traffic 
department. It was his opinion that this de- 
partment can be of greater value to the or- 
ganization if the members will but avail them- 
selves of the service it has to offer. The re- 
port recommended that a membership commit- 
tee be appointed and that the by-laws be 
changed to require a dealer to be in business 
twelve months before being eligible for mem- 
bership in the association. 

The secretary’s report was received and 
filed. 

Committees Appointed 


The following committees were appointed 
by President McCaul at this time: 

Nominating—W. H. Barney, Albion; Lewis Erb, 
Royal Oak; Norman Cove, Lansing. 


Resolutions—H. H. Corwin, Jackson; Robert 
Hooker, Grand Rapids; Mark Sharpe, Muskegon ; 
Bert Lowrie, Detroit; Herman Zahnow, Saginaw. 


Auditing—Hubert North, Kalamazoo; Archie 
Wright, Ionia; Osear Widmark, Ludington. 


INSURANCE ASSOCIATION’S ANNUAL 


The meeting was then turned over to the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Mutual Insurance 
Association of Michigan, with H. H. Corwin 
in charge. In opening the insurance meeting 
Mr. Corwin told something of the history of 
the organization and of the value it had been 
to the retail lumber industry of the State, 
particularly in the matter of keeping the rates 
of the old line companies at a reasonable fig- 
ure. He predicted a continued growth for the 
company and invited all retail lumber dealers 
of the association who are not stockholders 
in the insurance company to place applica- 
tions for insurance with it. 

A. C. Benson, Mansfield, read the financial 
report of the mutual insurance company. This 
showed that the company is in good condition 
and that its losses for the year had been 
small. He urged that every member support 
this company by placing some insurance busi- 
ness with it. 

H. H. Corwin, Jackson; A. J. Hager, Lan- 
sing, and C. L. Weeks also spoke about the 
mutual insurance company and outlined to 
the members its benefits and advantages. 
These stressed the value of the company as 
a means of keeping insurance rates down and 
providing a revenue for the association. They 
urged the members to take advantage of it. 

The insurance meeting was concluded with 
an address by W. R. Mengelberg, of Chicago, 
on ‘*Compulsory Automobile Insurance.’’ It 
was his opinion that the plan does not possess 
the merits that its advocates claim for it and 
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that instead of reducing accidents it would 
tend to increase them. 


Snark Addresses Meeting 


Arthur A. Hood, Snark of the Universe, Con- 
eatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, Minneapolis, 
Minn., was the first speaker to address the 
gathering following the insurance meeting. 
Mr. Hood gave an interesting and inspiring 
address on the aims and ambitions of the or- 
der of which he is the head and what it is 
doing to solve some of the problems of the 
lumber industry. 

Business conditions change and business men, 
Mr. Hood said, must at all times be prepared to 
change with them. In pointing out the advan- 
tages of organization to the retail lumber dealer, 
the speaker said that the organized retailers 
show an average net profit on sales of 3.6 per- 
cent. The average net profit for non-association 
lumbermen is 1.2 percent on sales. Even the 
association members are not making the profits 
they should on the business they do. 

Retailers hold some false ideas, Mr. Hood 
continued. Among these are that there are too 
many retailers, that intensive selling and high 
pressure sales expansion will cure all retail lum- 
bering ills, and that, if manufacturers, whole- 
sale and commission men will give 100 percent 
retail protection to the dealers, all the trials of 
the retailer will disappear. In the opinion of 
the speaker, there never is enough business to 
go around unless the retailers create it. Sales 
volume without profit is worthless. Mr. Hood 
expressed the opinion that it would be best for 
the retailer to seek merchandising codperation 
from producers (and distributers other than re- 
tail). With such codperation, it would quickly 
be shown that protection is an inseparable part 
of merchandising. This would be better than 
seeking 100 percent distribution or the elimina- 
tion of yards. The correct solution of these 
problems, in part, was given by Mr. Hood as 
follows: 

If the elimination of any great number of re- 
tailers in business is impracticable, what is the 
alternative? Diversification is the logical answer 
for the lumber dealers as it has been for the corner 
druggist and, for that matter, for all industry. 
To have continuous prosperity, our industries must 
constantly create new uses, new ideas, new needs 
for products and services. The lumberman must 
create new and profitable uses for the products 
he now handles, and then seek the addition of 
new items to the merchandise carried. 


Puts Profit Before Sales Volume 


Secondly, if increased sales volume will not solve 
the problems of overhead and profit, where are 
we to find a solution? The answer is that we 
must seek a profit volume instead of a sales vol- 
ume. What a difference this emphasis makes! 

Intensive selling? High pressure salesmanship? 
Certainly! but only on the items that are proved 
profit makers. Three proved profit makers are: 
Non-competitive sales of large units; small sales, 
and specialities on which the manufacturer has 
fixed (and helps maintain) a price. Place your 
salesmen on these three types -of business, and 
the competitive situation will improve greatly. 
Salesmen must be shown that to have a nose for 
profits is much better than to be a hound for 
volume, and that it does not pay to be on one’s 
toes unless something is being reached for. 

The third price we must pay for better profits 
the coming year is merchandising codperation with 
our fellow retailers and with producers. Before 
we can codperate much with producers, we must 
learn to codperate better with each other. A 
definite standard of retail merchandising should 
be created, selling expenses should be made as 
uniform as possible, advertising should be a mutual 
problem, each retailer bearing his share of the ex- 
pense, purchasing sources should be_ studied 
coéperatively, and every effort should be made to 
create a favorable public opinion. 

The fourth price of better profits is ability to 
put the right price on materials; to sell nothing 
without a profit, to make small sales carry a bet- 
ter profit and never to cut a price: We must 
stop being price-cutters ourselves. That is the 
highest price we have to pay for better profits. 
We can do it if we will. 

Mr. Hood gave nine merchandising ideas for 
the information of lumbermen. The first of these 


was that the right price is never too high. Sales- 
men, he said, should be taught that real sales- 
manship does not start until the buyer has said 
‘¢your price is too high.’’ The man who says 
the price is too high has put himself in a hole 
pecause he has, in a sense, obligated himself to 
buy if he can be convinced the price is not too 
high. Mr. Hood told how to handle buyers who 
for one reason or another refuse to give an order 
because ‘‘the price is too high.’’ 

The second merchandising idea was one that 
Mr. Hood said he discovered in the store of a 
large mail order concern. This firm, he said, 
lends 70 percent of the value of a home, and also 
aids in securing a second mortgage on it, pro- 
vided all of the material, including masonry, 
plumbing, heating supplies, lumber, millwork, 
paint ete., are purchased from it. ‘‘That is 
what I call merchandising with a capital M, 
the letter standing for money and margin as 
well. You dealers who are doing home financing 
might find something in this idea.’’ 

Merchandising That Made Sales 


The third merchandising stunt related by Mr. 
Hood grew out of a decision to make a cam- 
paign on repairing, reroofing and remodeling. 
A salesman spent three weeks going up one 
street and down another, checking off the ad- 
dresses of houses needing repairs, new roofs or 
remodeling. A list of five thousand names was 
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thus secured. Prospects were solicited by mail, 
ten letters advertising various products being 
sent to them at intervals. Manufacturers shared 
the expense of this work. The results were very 
good. 

The fourth idea was in regard to sending a 
letter to every prospect within a half mile 
radius calling attention to the job when an order 
for a new roof had been received. The first roof 
sold after the idea was conceived was one for 
variegated shingles. The campaign resulted in 
an epidemic of variegated roofs in the city. 


The fifth idea had to do with reducing ex- 
penses. Mr. Hood stated that his firm had long 
had a profit-sharing plan in effect, and decided 
to enlarge on it by offering to the department 
heads a share of the savings made. Through 
this means there was a saving of $400 in tires, 
$700 in truck repairs, $600 in office supplies and 
$1,000 in the cost of unloading and piling lum- 
ber. These savings were shared with the men 
directly responsible for making them. 

The sixth idea was to secure from a building 
and loan association the names of people who 
were saving for homes. There was mailed to 
this list each month a syndicated house organ 


devoted to home building. A very high per- 
centage of sales was made as a result. 
Mr. Hood related that in one instance his firm 


‘was able to add a profitable volume of sales by 


coéperating with a real estate dealer. This man 
had a subdivision, but lacked the capital to build 
houses. An arrangement was made whereby 
Mr. Hood’s firm risked its lumber in the project 
of erecting homes, all of which were disposed of 
to the profit of the real estate dealer and the 
lumberman. This was cited as merchandising 
hint number seven. 

One way to increase small sales, Mr. Hood 
said, is to follow up every request for a quota- 


_ tion, no matter how small. Prospects are pleased 


that an interest is taken in their small require- 
ments. This plan, when followed out by Mr. 
Hood’s firm, increased the amount of small sales 
about 30 percent over the previous year. This 
was merchandising hiat number eight. 


Improving Competitive Relationships 


‘*My last merchandising hint,’’ Mr. Hood 
said, ‘‘is a revolutionary one, and you may think 
it entirely out of reason, but if you don’t get 
anything else out of this talk, I want you to go . 
home and try this one. When you get baek te- 
your office, select from among those of your 
competitors the one that you have the hardest 
time getting along with, and proceed to build 
a profitable sale on him. The first floater bill 
that comes along, mark down as his bill, and pull 
every wire you know to make him sell it. Make 
sure of two things: That he sells the bill at a 
profit, and that he knows you made it possible 
for him to sell it and get the profit. If he does 
not drop dead from surprise, he’ll probably 
reciprocate and you will want to do it again. If 
he does not come back, you have lost one sale 
and I am mistaken. This sounds like talk from 
one who is insane, but I know of one disagree- 
able situation that was cleared up by this very 
plan.’’ 

In closing, Mr. Hood reviewed nine policies 
for 1927 which, he said, he hoped each one pres- 
ent would adopt. He urged an effort to lower 
cost of operation; to emphasize profit rather 
than volume, to expand non-competitive sales, to 
create new and wider demands for the products 
of lumber yards, to make right prices on every 
quotation, to refuse to change a price under any 
circumstances, to strive for increased benefits 
in association work, to give and seek merchan- 
dising codperation from manufacturers, and to 
educate competitors on the value of codperative 
effort. 

‘*The Next Six Months’’ 


The last speaker of the session was George 
E. MaclIlwain, of Boston, Mass., whose sub- 
ject was ‘‘The Next Six Months.’’ Mr. Mac- 
Ilwain outlined in a very clear and interesting 
manner the conditions that existed in 1926 
and the reasons for them and forecast 
conditions as he saw them for 1927. Last 
year, he said, was a peak year. Of the twenty- 
seven leading industries of the country twen- 
ty-four did more business in 1926 than in 
1925 and of these twenty-four, eighteen es- 
tablished records for earnings. 

In regard to 1927 the speaker made it clear 
that while it was too early at this time to 
state definitely just what may or may not 
occur, he emphasized the fact that business is 
proceeding with a great deal of caution and 
hesitancy and that there is not the confidence 
among business men that existed at this time 
last year. In spite of this, he said, 1927 may 
be an exceedingly good year even if the vol- 
ume of business does not come up to that of 
1926. The automobile industry, the building 
construction industry and the purchasing 
power of the people were mentioned as busi- 
ness barometers. In 1926, he said, 4,600,000 
automobiles and trucks were produced in the 
United States and Canada; in 1927, the indi- 
cations are, the production will be about 10 
percent less. While this means that there 
will be 10 percent less material purchased and 
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woods, two noteworthy 
annual conventions, with 
memberships composed 
of timbermen and lum- 
bermen, were held in the 
junior ball room, Olympic Hotel, in this city 
yesterday. 

One was the meeting of the stockholders of 
the West Coast Lumber Bureau, which was or- 
ganized in the same room a year ago. It re- 
elected its trustees, headed by J. D. Tennant, 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Longview, Wash., 
and listened to a most instructive portrayal of 
successful exploitation activities during the last 
eight months. 

The other meeting was that of the stock- 
holders of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation. It elected the board of trustees rec- 
ommended by its nominating committee, and 
subsequently the board organized by electing 
the following officers: 

President—Roy F. 
Co., Longview, Wash. 

Vice president—Frost Snyder, Clear Fir Lum- 
ber Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

Vice president—A. C. Dixon, Booth-Kelly Lum- 
‘ber Co., Eugene, Ore. 


Treasurer—William H. Peabody, Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., Everett, Wash. 


Morse, Long-Bell Lumber 


Robert B. Allen, who during the meeting of 
stockholders had made a noteworthy address, 
‘was again elected secretary-manager in recog- 
nition of his long and valuable services to the 
lumbermen of the Pacific Northwest. 

In the selection of Mr. Morse as president the 
trustees have chosen an executive of known 
quality and fine ability. He is one of the young- 
est officials ever called to the office. His choice 
at this time comes as a peculiar compliment to 
him, and stands out as emphasizing a fixed 
policy of association work. A year ago the 
organization adopted a by-law making member- 
ship entirely dependant on the mill’s ability 
and willingness to make and maintain grades 
within 95 percent of the official grading rules 
and American Lumber Standards. During the 
year the entire association membership has made 
an average of 96144 percent on grade, and for 
the final quarter of the year an average of 97% 
percent on grade, with only four-tenths of 1 
percent association supervised stock ever re- 
sulting in complaint and reinspection at destina- 
tion. Mr. Morse, as chairman of the grading 
rules committee for the last year, has had a 
great deal to do with the enviable standing of 
association members; and in recognition of his 
services the trustees have named him for the 
highest office in their gift. The personnel of 
the West Coast organization indicates that fu- 
ture policy will be strictly along the lines of 
grading efficiency. 


Trade Extension Exhibits 


Informative of the progress of trade exten- 
sion, bureau managers had assembled in the 
lobby of the hotel a striking exhibit, the most 
attractive feature of which appeared in sand- 
blast panels of Douglas fir. There was also a 
striking array of advertisements, newspaper 
articles and other materials demonstrating the 
remarkable success of the exploitation cam- 

aign, after a try-out of about eight months. 

he display attracted attention on its own 
merits, and also by contrast with that of the 
year previous when the advertising exhibits 
dealt with other industries. As remarked by a 


lumberman, ‘‘Last year we showed what the 
other fellow had done; this year we bring out 
what we have done ourselves.’’ 

If a year ago the fir industry shook off 
lethargy and sprang up like an athlete ready to 
fight its own battles, today it advances boldly 
and confidently as the champion of wood con- 
struction. Two of the speakers at the sessions 
reflecting the attitude of the bureau, took the 
highly ethical ground that all woods are good. 
The builder may choose advantageously among 
them. In taking that position fir crushes at 
one blow the favorite argument of substitutes, 
by proving that West Coast forests will produce 
lumber indefinitely.. One year of market exten- 
sion may be crystallized into a sentence: 

Durable is Douglas fir lumber; permanent is 
its source of supply; forever will it come forth 
from West Coast forests. 

Three rugged words, placed within easy opti- 
eal distance of 30,000,000 readers, have burn- 
ished the opening chapter of the alluring story 
of fir, the wood already noted as America’s im- 
perishable building material. 

So much for the beginning. The story will 
keep on unfolding. 


FRIDAY MORNING 


On opening the first annual session of the 
West Coast Lumber Bureau, Mr. Tennant re- 
marked the large attendance, and then reminded 
the lumbermen that on assembling in the same 
room a year previously they had met in an effort 
to cope with chaotic conditions. From the meet- 
ing had sprung the bureau. He stated that at 
the meeting of Jan. 30, 1926, and within two 
weeks following sixty-three concerns had afiili- 
ated with the organization. During March, 
April, May and June additions had brought the 
membership up to ninety-five. Two concerns had 
been dropped on account of going out of busi- 
ness, leaving a net membership of ninety-three. 
The value of contracts with the present member- 
ship averaged $29,588 a month, July to Decem- 
ber inclusive, which is at the rate of $355,000 
per annum. Mr. Tennant outlined advertising 
activities, saying: 


Last year sixty-three different publication medi- 
ums were used, divided among general, home build- 
ing, farm, railroad and engineering, lumber pub- 
lications, and newspapers. Two hundred and 
sixty-seven different ads were inserted in these 
various publications, which represented a distri- 
bution of more than 30,000,000 copies, carrying 
the story of the superior merits of Douglas fir 
and other West Coast woods. The actual money 
expended for advertising amounted to $131,805.55, 
or 53 percent of the bureau’s expenditures. The 
cost of our advertising per copy for circulation 
was approximately four-tenths of a cent each. 
For the first six months in 1927, the advertising 
program calls for the use of forty-nine different 
mediums, and the placement of 240 individual 
advertisements at the cost of $95,000. In 1927 
it is planned to spend approximately $150,000 for 
advertising, which will be in excess of last year, 
but will represent only 40 percent of expendi- 
tures, as compared to 53 percent in 1926. 


Inquiries 


Many thousand inquiries, as a result of adver- 
tising, have been received. The bureau has ample 
evidence that the advertising campaign has broken 
down sales resistance in important and growing 
markets. There is a growing interest the country 
over in our West Coast woods. An important 
point about these inquiries that has not been 
emphasized is that they are coming from markets 
not now considered belonging to this territory; 
seeking facts about West Coast woods and express- 
ing the thought that they will soon be purchasing 
their requirements from the West Coast. Another 
interesting fact and what I consider a good indica- 
tion of progress is that inquiries are coming into 
the bureau in greater volume than ever, with 
the campaign for 1927 hardly under way. The 


inquiries coming in now are more valuable than 
those in the early period last year because 580 
many of them are requests from concerns who 
have been sold on the idea that it will be profitable 


——— 


for them to stock West Coast woods. These jp. 
quiries answering our advertisements demonstrate 
a growing interest in our trade promotion work 
by present and prospective influential customers. 


Literature 


More than half a million booklets and pamphlets 
on West Coast woods were distributed among the 
dealers, architects, engineers and other people 
interested in home building. There is much other 
important material in this class which the bureay 
contemplates putting out during the coming year, 
It includes a structural handbook on the proper. 
ties of West Coast woods, a book on West Coast 
hemlock, a sales manual, an architect’s handbook, 
a treatise on finishing West Coast woods, a farm 
book etc., all of which will facilitate the sale of 
our lumber. 

Field Activities 


Within thirty days after the authorization of 
the bureau, three trained fieldmen, familiar with 
all the important national markets for West Coast 
lumber, were in as many different sections of the 
United States, selling West Coast woods and 
digging up information by which members of the 
new bureau could increase sales values and the 
volume of lumber sold. 

Hundreds of architects, who a year ago knew 
little or nothing of West Coast woods, are now 
specifying them—the direct result of bureau field 
work—as the equals of the best woods preferred 
before. This personal field work, backing up the 
advertising program, is the necessary first step 
toward securing value to the producers from new 
market opportunities. Technical buyers make their 


placements on value rather than on price and the 
bureau field men who deal with this class of buy- 
ers are all skilled engineers who are capable of 
selling West Coast woods on their engineering 
and architectural values and advantages. 

Early this year our force of field representatives 
will be augmented by the addition of three to 
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five men, and a more intensive campaign by direct 
representation, through exhibits and with meet- 
ings, carried on. A budget of $91,000 has been set 
aside for this work in 1927, and it will be more 
than doubled if we can obtain the necessary new 
membership to carry the cost. 

At the end of the year the bureau had five ex- 
perienced salesmen covering the important mar- 
kets. This work is classified into the following 
divisions: (1) Structural; (2) Industrial; (3) 
Retail. These departments are in charge of men 
trained and competent, each in his line. 

Although we covered almost all of the United 
States in market studies and in personal trade 
promotion work, the entire expenditure was but 
$32,000. 

Exhibits 

At all of the important retail conventions being 
beld in January and February, sixteen in number, 
the bureau is showing an attractive exhibit in 
charge of a field representative. Three complete 
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exhibits have been made up to be used at these 
yarious conventions. Briefly, the contents of each 
exhibit are as follows: 


(a) Complete display panel, when opened 12 
feet wide and 8 feet high, labeled “From the 
Forest to the Home.” It contains illustra- 
tions of the progress of the trees being manu- 
factured into lumber, and all the steps until 
it finally becomes a home. The different 
steps are illustrated by hand painted photo- 
graphs, and the pictures are connected up with 
panels about 16 inches square, made up of 
actual lumber, showing important items for 
all four species of West Coast woods. An en- 
larged photograph of this panel is mounted, 
and stands in the corridor just outside of this 
room. In addition to the main exhibit panel, 
four large photographs are placed on easels; 
these show a cross section of a Douglas fir 
log and how it may be cut; the cellular struc- 
ture of soft woods, and the virgin forests of 
Douglas fir and western red cedar. All of 
these photographs are hand colored. An auto- 
matic stereopticon machine is used to show 
more than seventy colored pictures of forests 
and the manufacture of lumber, on a screen 
3x4 feet. 

(b) Album containing fifteen pictures size 11x14 
inches illustrates nicely the idea of from 
forest to the retail lumber trade. 

(c) An ample supply, upward of 80,000 pieces 
of literature, featuring West Coast woods, 
including neat little combs, made of Douglas 
fir, are being distributed. 

At each convention a prize of $100, in the form 
of a credit on a car of lumber purchased from a 
member of the bureau is given away. 

I hope you have all taken particular note of 
the exhibit material relating to the work of the 
bureau in the corridor leading to this room. A 
year ago it was necessary for the West Coast lum- 
ber industry to picture what other successful in- 
dustries were doing, but today we can have con- 
fidence in the fact that the nation is learning and 
thinking about our wonderful forests, and the 
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intrinsic merit of our products. The exhibits are 
arranged in the corridor to bring out the various 
activities of the bureau’s work in advertising 
copy, publicity material, and inquiries received. 


Suggestions 


Members are invited to make suggestions for im- 
provement in the conduct of all the activities of 
the bureau. When they see striking advertise- 
ments or obtain ideas from eastern trips and cor- 
respondence, it would be well to pass these along 
to this organization. Also any advertisement or 
article detrimental to West Coast woods should 
be brought to the attention of the bureau. 

Please also endeavor to keep your list of sales 
representatives up to date at all times with the 
bureau. The work is designed to help sell lum- 
ber, and we want continually to improve the con- 
tact with our representatives and help them. The 
bureau field men have instructions to work with 
the Douglas fir sales representatives in every way 
possible. 

Information supplied on shipments for important 


installations or unique uses will help the bureau 
tremendously in the conduct of its publicity work. 
It would also be valuable to our field representa- 
tives as the question is always asked, “Where has 
it been used for this purpose?’ 


Fir Supply Perpetual 


Mr. Tennant remarked that the ‘‘ Forever’’ 
ad, which had appeared nationally, conveyed as- 
surance that the supply of Douglas fir was per- 
petual; and knowledge of that fact was neces- 
sary in order to break down an impression, 
encouraged by advocates of substitute materials, 
that the forests would soon be gone. The 
‘*Forever’’ ad had aroused remarkable com- 
ment, coming from all parts of the country, and 
from people in every walk of life; and the mes- 
sage of the ad, that the yield of Douglas fir was 
inexhaustible, had supplied the ground work 
for bureau activity later on. A rather encourag- 
ing see he said, had been the response from 
architects. Conditions at first were depressing. 
‘“T wouldn’t have believed that so many archi- 
tects knew nothing whatever of Douglas fir, or 
spruce, or West Coast hemlock, or cedar. It was 
really pathetic to hear them inquire, ‘When did 
this come on the market?’ We believe the en- 
suing year will show remarkable results with 
respect to West Coast woods that actually will 
be specified by architects.’’ 

Already there had been encouraging results in 
new territory—in particular, railroads were 
using fir where it had never been known before. 

Speaking of the ethical plane on which West 
Coast advertising had been conducted, he said: 
‘<The reaction we have gotten from some of our 
competitive woods is wrong, I think; but never- 
theless we have gotten it.’’ 

He cited an advertisement of a competitive 
wood, which evidently took exception to the use 
of the word ‘‘durable’’ as applied to Douglas’ 
fir. ‘‘The criticism is uncalled for,’’ he con- 
tinued. ‘‘We ought to put up a united front. 
They have picked on that one word, and we 
ought to use it on every piece. We have gotten 
under their hide. The more they talk about it 
the better it will be for our lumber.’’ 

The West Coast advertising campaign, he 
asserted, was in reality a system of advertising 
all woods, placing Douglas fir strictly on its own 
merits. He referred to exhibits of West Coast 
woods at retail conventions, and the efforts of 
field men, saying the industry anticipated a 
generous response. <A system of attendance 
prizes offered, in the shape of allowance on the 
purchase price of lumber, would probably focus 
the attention of 8,000 or 10,000 retailers and 
might place fir in yards where it had never been 
known before. 

Mr. Tennant especially commended ‘‘ Big 
Trees,’’ a bureau publication, saying, ‘‘I don’t 
think we have done anything that has attracted 
so much attention.’? He closed by saying, 
‘¢This year we want to do more work and better 
work. We’ll get out of it only what we put in.’’ 

R. W. Vinnedge, of the North Bend Timber 
Co., North Bend, Wash., read his report as 
treasurer, prefacing his remarks with a hu- 
morous observation that it was difficult, in con- 
nection with the lumber industry, to realize that 
the bureau ‘‘owes no money and has money in 
the bank.’’ On deposit, as of date Dec. 31, was 
cash amounting to $36,592; and a total revenue 
in excess of expense $47,004. The trustees at 
all times had followed a policy of playing safe 
and of keeping within revenues. 


Resolution on Mr. Schott’s Death 


Ralph H. Burnside, president of the Willapa 
Lumber Co., introduced the following resolution, 
which had been adopted by the trustees: 

Members of the lumber industry throughout the 
Pacific Northwest learned with keenest regret of 
the death on Nov. 27, 1926, in New York City, 
of Henry Schott, a member of the board of trustees, 
and managing director of the West Coast Lum- 
ber Bureau. Mr. Schott had sincerely endeared 


himself to the members 
of this bureau, and many 
other lumbermen of this 
section by reason of his 





engaging personality, 
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high character, and excep- 
tional attainments as an 
organizer, and business 
executive. With the keenest grasp of and sym- 
pathy with the problems of the West Coast lum- 
bermen, Mr. Schott came among us, and in a 
masterful way organized, made plans for, and 
set in motion the industry’s trade extension move- 
ment, and actively directed this great activity up 
to the time that his serious illness made it neces- 
sary for him to relinquish this work. The mem- 
bers of the bureau feel that they have suffered a 
distinct personal loss, which loss is shared by 
the entire lumber industry of the United States, 
in the death of Mr. Schott. 

Therefore be it Resolved, By the board of 
trustees and members of the bureau, in annual 
meeting here assembled, that we hereby publicly 
express our deep appreciation of the inestimable 
service performed for the industry by Mr. Schott 
whose influence and inspiration have continued 
throughout our bureau efforts, and will be felt 
constantly in the work of the future; and that we 
send a copy of this resolution to his bereaved 
widow and relatives, as an effort to express our 
appreciation of the debt we owe him for his splen- 
did work for the industry, and of the high regard 
and esteem in which he was held by the lumber- 
men of the Pacific Northwest. 

Mr. Burnside said feelingly that the work of 
Mr. Schott had stood the severest test, for it 
had gone on effectively after he had been called 
from the scene. In voicing his tribute, Mr. 
Burnside, as also had Mr. Tennant, spoke in 
highest terms of bureau chiefs C. J. Hogue, 
C. D. Moore and J. B. Fitzgerald, ‘‘the boys’’ 
who had carried on, despite the loss of the 
manager. 





Comments on Bureau Work 


Taking up the work of the bureau, members 
commented as follows: 


Cc. H. Warzex, Crossett Western Lumber Co., 
Wauna, Ore.—The industry, I believe, has bene- 
fitted most in having raised the morale of sales- 
men and the reputation of Douglas fir. Durable 
Douglas fir will stand on its merits. 

W. A. WHITMAN, West Waterway Lumber Co., 
Seattle—If we would fight for our markets as 
in the past we have fought one another for orders, 
we would be more prosperous. I think as a part 
of our work we should endeavor to get the re- 
tailer to confine his business to wood products. 

Mr. TENNANT.—We ourselves have permitted the 
retailer to become a distributer of building ma- 
terials. The retailer naturally follows the line 
of least resistance. Our competitors have made 
it easy for him, often selling the stuff for the re- 
tailer. We can help the retailer. An instance 
of the wonderful possibilities of our work is shown 
in the sand-blast panels exhibited in the lobby 
of this hotel. The wider we spread the knowledge 
of durable Douglas fir, the larger will be the re- 
sults. 

Frost Snyper, Clear Fir Lumber Co., Tacoma.—» 
Fir shop is being recognized through the efforts 
of the bureau, and fir sash is superior. I have 
found a change of attitude toward fir. There is 
a desire to learn more about this wood. 

On motion made and put by E. B. Wight, of 
the Walton Lumber Co., Everett, Wash., the 
meeting recorded unanimously a vote of thanks 
to the trustees, mentioning the high character 
of the members of the board. 

C. M. Stafford, of Minneapolis, spoke at con- 
siderable length of substitutes handled by re- 
tailers, and the general lack of knowledge of fir 
and other woods. 

Mr. Hogue reviewed the work of the field men, 
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bringing out the point that in market extension 
efforts the bureau was advocating the use of 
wood as against competitive materials, and was 
content to let Douglas fir make headway strictly 
on its merits. 

The report of the nominating committee, J. J. 
Dempsey, William H. Peabody and Thomas Bor- 
deaux, being in order, Mr. Watzek took the chair. 
The report was adopted unanimously, under sus- 
pension of the rules, reélecting trustees as fol- 
lows: J. D. Tennant (president), Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., Longview, Wash.; George 8. Long 
(vice president), Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
Tacoma, Wash.; Ralph H. Burnside, Willapa 
Lumber Co., Portland, Ore.; C. D. Johnson, 
Pacific Spruce Corporation, Portland, Ore.; Maj. 
Everett G. Griggs, St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co., Tacoma, Wash.; Myron C. Woodard, Silver 
Falls Timber Co., Silverton, Ore.; R. W. Vin- 
nedge (treasurer), North Bend Timber Co., 
North Bend, Wash. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


In the absence of C. D. Johnson, C. H. Watzek 
presided over the stockholders’ meeting of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, announc- 
ing that in keeping with the wishes of the trus- 
tees the session would be short and snappy, 
with no long reports. The annual. dinner, he 
stated, would be given at a later date. As to 
the association, it was getting along very well, 
being better able apparently than individuals 
to match its receipts and expenditures. Having 
spent several years on the West Coast, he had 
come to look upon the association as the father 


osition, with last year’s average for association 
members of 964% percent on grade, and an 
average for the final quarter of 1926 of 97% 
percent on grade. He declared that grading 
rules activities under R. F. Morse, as chairman 
of the grading rules committee, had brought 
forth the most nearly perfect set of grading 
rules the association had ever had. 
Another Achievement 

Yet another achievement had been the adher- 
ence to American Lumber Standards, in which, 
through the services of A. H. Landram, of the 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., the conference 
had met the West Coast more than half way. 
‘*T should say about 90 percent of the way,’’ 
remarked Mr. Allen. ‘‘ Today there are twenty- 
eight association mills that may be said to be 
on American standards, and I anticipate that 
by the end of the year the industry generally, 
water as well as rail, will be on the standards.’’ 

Reviewing the relations with the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, to which, 
as Mr. Watzek had pointed out, the association 
was paying 40 cents out of every association 
dollar, Mr. Allen commended the efforts of 
President Frank G. Wisner in having secured the 
repeal of the capital stock tax; and Mr. Wis- 
ner’s further labors with respect to the corpora- 
tion income tax. He continued: 

In other matters there is not a thing except 
the National between you and the building codes. 
There is now on foot a move to eliminate frame 
construction from an area that in 1926 consumed 
a billion feet of lumber. If New York passes that 
code, other cities will follow; and you will find 


Example of Wood’s Durability — 


Detroit, MicH., Jan. 31.—An outstandin 
example of the durability of wood, as well as 
its retention of natural flexibility necessary for 
delicate framework, is furnished in the utiliza. 
tion of a discarded and weather beaten ash 
spring board by the Detroit Boat Club as the 
choice wood for the miniature ribs and rigger 
frame in its new eight-oared racing shell now 
being constructed under the supervision of 
Thomas J. Gannon, master craftsman of the 
rowing organization. 

In addition to the salvaged diving plank, 
broken oar handles, resurrected from the elub 
wood pile, have been carved into small braces 
for the new boat which will be used by a 150- 
pound crew. 

An idea of the part played by various woods 
in supplementing the super-craftsmanship and 
patience required in constructing a shell of this 
type is shown by the following data: One hun- 
dred and twenty ‘‘ half moon’’ shaped ribs, vary- 
ing from acute to obtuse angle shapes were band 
sawed from only a 2-foot section of the spring 
board. Sixty small rib bracings were cut from 
three broken sweep-oar handles. The keel, gun- 
wales and combing were fashioned from a small 
section of ‘‘airplane’’ spruce. The outer cov- 
ering of Spanish cedar, about the thickness of 
cigar box material is water-soaked and shaped 
over the frame. Hundreds of tiny holes are 
hand bored through the outer covering and frail 





Two fine examples of sand-blast Douglas fir panels. The one at the left shows old-time logging methods on Puget Sound, while that at the right 
exemplifies logging for King Solomon’s temple 


of all similar organizations. He cited as an 
instance that the Douglas Fir Exploitation & 
Export Co., which had always done good work, 
was an outgrowth of the West Coast association, 
and more recently there had sprung into being 
the West Coast Lumber Bureau, in which all 
the men had been trained originally in the West 
Coast association. ‘‘The association is still the 
father of our great work,’’ he continued. ‘‘ Not 
a car of lumber can be shipped except under its 
grading rules.’’ In the matter of rates the 
traffic department had been of great service, 
each year gaining some advantage for the lum- 
bermen. : 

Secretary-manager Robert B. Allen, in keep- 
ing with the suggestion to ‘‘make it snappy,’’ 
sketched rapidly the activities of the year, in- 
cidentally making one of the best and most 
effective speeches of his long and useful career. 
He spoke without notes, citing numerous in- 
stances of advantages in rate matters gained 
by members in return for their dues of 4 cents 
a thousand based on shipments, instead of 8-hour 
estimated production, as formerly. He supported 
the policy of keeping intercoastal rates outside 
of governmental regulation. The association, he 
said proudly, had never failed the industry in 
any emergency, and today it was better prepared 
than ever. before to cope with eventualities, ex- 
cept for a division in its own ranks on this ques- 
tion of governmental control and regulation of 
intercoastal rates. The opposition, as he termed 
it, was ‘‘ready to take a flying jump into legis- 
lative eternity in the hope that something will 
come out of it.’’ 

Mr. Allen reminded the association that in one 
freight rate case the membership had gained a 
return of 833 percent on their total dues invest- 
ment for the year. 

Another major activity was the grading prop- 


quite a dent in the national demand for lumber. 


Citing yet another instance in which the West 
Coast was ‘‘the father of them all,’’ Mr. Allen 
spoke of the sales managers’ conference, which 
held its first meeting last week in Tacoma, and 
was scheduled to meet regularly at least once a 
month. 

He urged support of a bill in the Washington 
legislature to provide for a research laboratory, 
for which already the State has an admirable 
building donated by the widow of a lumberman. 

With respect to finances, Mr. Allen said the 
association was in pretty good condition. It 
had met a revenue reduction of $19,000 by mak- 
ing an overhead cut of $29,000, and barring the 
unforeseen ought to get through the present year 
im fine shape. 

On motion of Mr. Burnside, trustees were 
elected as follows, under suspension of the rules: 


Cc. D. Johnson, Pacific Spruce Corporation, 
Toledo, Ore.; A. C. Dixon, Booth-Kelly Lumber 
Co., Eugene, Ore.; Charles S. Keith, Oregon-Amer- 
ican Lumber Co., Vernonia, Ore.; R. F. Morse, 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., Longview, Wash.: W. W. 
Emery, Emery & Nelson, Napavine, Wash. ; Charles 
L. Lewis, Raymond Lumber Co., Raymond, Wash. ; 
E. K. Bishop, E. K. Bishop Lumber Co., Aberdeen, 
Wash.; Frost Snyder, Clear Fir Lumber Co., Ta- 
coma, Wash.; I. C. Iverson, Wood & Iverson, 
Hobart, Wash.; W. H. Peabody, Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., Everett, Wash.; H. S. LaPlant, Skagit 
Mill Co., Lyman, Wash.; Charles Plant, Vancouver 
Lumber Co., Vancouver, B. C. 

An effective aid in the distribution of litera- 
ture telling the story of durable Douglas fir is 
an attractive display notice on the final cover 
page of any given book or pamphlet. The sug- 
gestion reads: 

“When this has served your purpose, please 


send it on to a prospective customer of West 
Coast woods.” 


ribs through which nails are driven and clinched 
on the inside. 

The importance of the choice of proper woods 
and their utilization is shown from the fact that 
a fraction of an inch deviation over the 60-foot 
keel span would tend to give the shell a poor 
course when under way. This is emphasized in 
the realization that the skeleton structure of 
framework, which when completed will weigh 
about. 270 pounds, must withstand the terrific 
strain in a race with nine men propelling the 
craft. 

The new shell measures 60 feet over all, has a 
maximum beam of 22 inches, and is built in 
three separate sections to facilitate shipping it. 
A new boat of this type purchased from an 
outside builder would cost about $2,000. 


Wisconsin Concern Incorporates 


AntTI«G0, Wis., Jan. 31.—The Lily Lumber Co. 
(Ine.), is the name of a new company which 
has been fully incorporated with a paid in capi- 
tal stock of $20,000. The home office is Marion, 
Wis., and the incorporators are: H. W. 
Schroeder, A. L. Krueger, Hugo Klaeser, George 
Doty, G. A. Radtke and Frank Sprenger. The 
new company has bought the sawmill and other 
property of Krueger & Schroeder at Lily, Wis., 
and Albert Krueger and George Doty are there 
buying logs to be cut at that mill in the spring, 
and they expect close to a million feet. 

The Fred Zietlow mill at Marion has been 
leased by the new concern and logs are being 
bought—better than 100,000 feet at present— 
which is expected to be doubled at least before 
spring breaks. These logs will be sawed at the 
Zietlow mill. 
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Northern Mills to Grade Mark 


All Their Hemlock 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Jan. 31.—Discussion on 
the grade-marking program of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion occupied the late afternoon session here on 
Thursday, Jan. 27, and most of the members 
were in favor of continuing the grade marking 
of their products. [Nore: A telegraphic re- 
port of the first day’s proceedings appeared on 
pages 1 and 62 of the Jan. 29 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EpIToR]. At the end 
of the second day, all of which was devoted to a 
meeting of the sales managers of the member 
companies, everyone in the association had come 
into line and promised his full codperation on 
grade marking. 

‘The grade marking of hemlock has gained 
such momentum that it can not be stopped 
now,’’ declared T. R. Kerr, field man for the 
association, in his report before the meeting late 
Thursday afternoon. ‘‘It will only be a short 
time until all retailers will handle grade-marked 
lumber. Retailers in small cities and towns are 
now convinced that it is a good thing and the 
contractors everywhere are also. The main dif- 
ficulty lies in the large centers where competition 
is very keen among retailers. A sentiment is 
being molded, however, for grade-marked lumber 
and endorsements of the program have been re- 
ceived from all sections,’’ said Mr. Kerr. 
‘*Eventually every retailer will swing into line 
and accept the grade-marked products.’’ 

Alfred Klass, of the Holt Lumber Co., Oconto, 
Wis., said the stage has been passed when it is 
not being requested and reported that his com- 
pany ships only grade-marked lumber. It began 
grade marking in July, 1925, has been at it 
since, and has received many inquiries and 
orders specifying lumber that is grade marked. 

M. P. McCullough of the Brooks & Ross Lum- 
ber Co., Schofield, Wis., reported that his com- 
pany is grade marking every bit of lumber it 
ships out and it is strong for the plan. 

Occasionally an order is 
lost because of the grade- 
marking program, according 
to George N. Harder, of the 
I, Stephenson Co. Trustees 
at Wells, Mich., but on the 
whole grade marking is meet- 
ing with success. The 
Stephenson company grade 
marks all its lumber, and 
Mr. Harder stated that he 
expected to see it continue. 
He hoped that the associa- 
tion would sponsor the move- 
ment in the future as in the 
past. 

No objection is received 
from its trade over grade- 
marked lumber, said Walter 
Heinemann, of the B. Heine- 
mann Lumber Co., of Wau- 
sau. C. A. Goodman, of the 
Sawyer - Goodman Co., of 
Marinette, Wis., said that 
his firm had heard no objec- 
tions to grade-marked lum- 
ber, and said that some of 
the trade is asking whether 
the company ships grade- 
marked lumber. 


Urges 100 Percent for Grade Marking 
‘The logical territory for the sale of hemlock 


is in Wisconsin,’’ declared Edward Hines of the 


Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chicago, in a stirring 
appeal for the members to come in on the grade- 
marking program 100 percent. “It is an advan- 
tage to Wisconsin people to buy Wisconsin prod- 
ucts. Freight rates east of Chicago, and the rates 
through the Panama Canal from the West force 
hemlock out of the eastern markets, and it can not 
be sold in the southern markets. Hemlock must 
be cut where the taxes are too high to hold it, 
and it must be sold in the logical market. 





Cc. C. COLLINS, 
Rhinelander, Wis. ; 


Appointed Chairman 
Transportation 
Committee 


“The trouble is that there is too little courage 
on the part of many and there are too many weak- 
backed salesmen,” declared Mr. Hines. “They 
should have confidence in their products. You 
should give your unanimous consent and approval 
to a plan which will benefit the whole industry. 
I want to see the minority be given all the op- 
pertunity in the world to voice their opinions on 
anything, but when they have finished, they should 
swing into line with the majority to make any 
program unanimous. 

“We are not hurting the retailer and we 
are not threatening him. There will be no 
trouble with the retailer if he is treated 
right. I am proud of this association and 
the work it has done during the years it 
has been in existence, and it is my hope that 
before this meeting is over every member 
firm will pledge its coédperation to the full- 
est extent on the grade-marking program.” 

Mr. Hines stated that all of the orders 
which his firm accepts and delivers are 
for grade-marked lumber. He said that 
an accurate check has been recorded since 
the grade-marking program was put into 
effect, and that in that time only three 
ears had been cancelled, whereas there 





M. P. M’CULLOUGH, SCHOFIELD, WIS. ; 


Reported His Company Highly in Favor 
of Grade Marking 


had been a gain of 1,000,000 feet because 
of grade marking. 

He strongly urged the members to work 
in harmony and to come in unanimously 
on all association problems and projects. 


Sales Managers Discuss Plan 


Grade marking was discussed at the 
sales managers’ meeting on Friday and, 
at the end of the day, President F. K. 
Bissell reported that every firm had 
agreed to grade mark all of its lumber. 


The business of the association was 
finished Thursday night with a board of 
directors’ meeting, and on Friday the 
sales managers met. They talked on the desira- 
bility of a tariff on hardwood imports and also 
as to whether the seasoning stain studies should 
be continued, but no action was taken. 


General business conditions were discussed 
from several angles during the Friday session, 
discussions being led by the members. J. 8. 
Weidman, jr., of the Weidman Lumber Co., 
Trout Creek, Mich., led the one on ‘‘ Building 
Outlook.’’ ‘‘Railroad Requirements’’ was dis- 
eussed by W. B. Heinemann, of the Heinemann 
Lumber Co., Wausau, Wis.; ‘‘Box Industry’’ 
by H. H. Butts, of the Sawyer-Goodman Co., 





EDWARD HINES, 


Pled 
Codperation on Grade 


Find That Retailers 
Prefer to Handle 
Branded Products 


Marinette, Wis.; ‘‘ Automobile Trade’’ by Kurt 
Stoehr, Oconto Co., Oconto, Wis.; ‘‘Southern 
Hardwood Situation’’ by C. A. Goodman, Saw- 
yer-Goodman Co.; and ‘‘ West Coast Situation’’ 
by C. J. Kinzel, Kinzel Lumber Co., Merrill, 
Wis. 

This meeting of the association in Milwaukee 
was one of the best and most constructive ever 
held, in the opinion of President Bissell. It was 
one of the largest ever con- 
vened, there being about 
ninety at the meeting ac- 
cording to the final check up. 


Additional Funds. for 
National Campaign 


That there will be addi- 
tional funds contributed to 
the National association’s 
trade extension campaign 
was indicated by O. T. Swan, 
secretary-manager, who said 
that Secretary-manager Wil- 
son Compton, of the National 
association, who outlined the 
promotion campaign on 
Thursday morning, had 
agreed that a clause could be 
written into the contract that 
contributing firms would not 
be held liable for the amount 
pledged over the period of 
five years if they went out of 
business during that time, 
before the full amount 
pledged had been paid in. 

C. C. Collins, of the Collins 
Lumber Co., Rhinelander, 
Wis., will be the chairman of 
the transportation and legislative committee for 
the association to sueceed A. L. Osborn, who has 
held that chairmanship for twenty-two years, 
and who announced during the meeting that he 
wished to be relieved of the work. Vice chair- 
men on the committee are John Bush, of the 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., Munising, Mich., for 
Michigan; and W. B. Heinemann, of the Heine- 
mann Lumber Co., Wausau, for Wisconsin. 


E. A. Hamar, of the Worcester Lumber Co., 
Chassell, Mich., will again head the bureau of 
grades committee for the ensuing year; and 
the bureau of trade extension chairman will 
again be Harold Collins, of the Collins Lumber 
Co., Rhinelander, Wis. A forestry commission 
has been created and President Bissell will an- 
nounce its personnel within a short time. 


Chicago ; 
for Unanimous 


Marking 


Optimistic Over Business Outlook 


Edward Hines, president of the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co., and head of numerous other large 
industrial enterprises, is quite optimistic over 
the business outlook for 1927. In an inter- 
view with a representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN Mr. Hines said: ‘‘ Everything in- 
dicates that more lumber will be used in build- 
ing construction this year than in 1926. There 
may or may not be some slackening in certain 
lines of construction, but I am sure this will be 
more than made up for by increased demand in 
other directions.’’ 


In referring to the manufactuging end of his 
lumber operations, Mr. Hines said: ‘‘ We have 
booked more contracts from industrial con- 
sumers, such as glass foundries, furniture fac- 
tories, machinery manufacturers and other large 
interests having occasion to use form or crating 
lumber, in the last thirty days than we ever 
booked in any other thirty days in our long 
experience in the business. Some of these con- 
tracts cover a considerable period, indicating 
that the industrial consumers find it to their 
advantage to place orders for future needs.’’ 
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Western Pine Annual Doubles Plans to Train Salesmen 


Advertising Funds 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SPOKANE, WAsH., Feb. 2.—Voting to double 
the assessments for purposes of advertising 
and trade extension work, the twenty-first an- 
nual meeting of the Western Pine Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, in convention at the Davenport 
Hotel here today, expressed approval of the ac- 
complishments of the advertising committee, 
headed by W. C. Geddes, vice president and man- 
ager of the Craig Mountain Lumber Co., of 
Winchester, Idaho, which, in the last two years 
has caused Pondosa pine to become well known 
in the lumber markets of the United States. 

This concrete example of appreciation of ad- 
vertising progress made, and expression of the 
need for development of selling organizations to 
be formed by groups of member mills and de- 
velopment of a committee to draft a workable 
plan for such selling agencies, were the dominant 
features of today’s sessions. 


President Says, ‘‘Must Learn to Sell.’’ 


When President C. A. Barton, of Boise-Pay- 
ette Lumber Co., Boise, Idaho, opened the con- 
vention, a truly representative gathering of the 
membership was before him. Seldom has a 
larger attendance, or representatives of more 
members, graced an annual meeting of this body. 
In his address, President Barton laid stress on 
the fact that, while there was a hearty codpera- 
tion among the members in the matter of im- 
proving grades, their failure to secure better 
prices plainly indicated a lack of ability in the 
selling field. ‘‘ While 1926,’’ said the speaker, 
‘*was a year of pinnacle prosperity in many in- 
dustries, our lumber failed to yield even fair 
returns to its manufacturers. We know how to 
manufacture. Now we must learn to sell.’’ Mr. 
Barton predicted for 1927 a national consump- 
tion of pine lumber equal to the 1926 record, 
and stated, ‘‘If we conduct our affairs on a 
sound business basis, I can see nothing but a 
prosperous year. Let’s look into the new year 
with confidence.’’ 


Secretary Reviews Progress; Outlines Plans 


Calling attention to the fact that the meeting 
marked the twenty-first anniversary of the asso- 
ciation, Secretary-manager A. W. Cooper said: 


First, let me outline very briefly the work of the 
last year, and then look into the future. Last year 
saw much development along certain broad lines of 
associated endeavor. We have concluded the sec- 
ond full year of our advertising work, and in so 
doing have endeavored to broaden it in many re- 
spects. Having laid the foundation for our new 
name, we have begun to extend our efforts into the 
advertising of our other woods, particularly Idaho 
white pine and larch. We have also sought more 
and more to codrdinate our advertising work with a 
certain amount of research and field work, and to 
establish better contacts with the retail trade. It 
is our belief that any advertising campaign must 
be codrdinated and fitted in with all other activities. 


Essential Features of Merchandising Program 


First of all, it is essential that we maintain a 
high uniform standard of quality in our product. 
That we are endeavoring to do through our grading 
work, our seasoning department, and to some extent 
through our other research work. Second, we must 
tell the world that we have supplies of quality 
product sufficient to take care of all needs. Third, 
we must test out all of the facts about our product, 
so that we will know what are its proper uses and 
what its improper uses, so that we may adhere 
strictly to facts that will not react against us in 
the future. Finally, we must bring all of this work 
to bear on the distributer of our product, to help 
him sell to the eonsumer, to interest him in it by 
dealer helps and other means, and maintain with 
him a close contact. That is a broad outline of 
what we endeavor to do. 

In connection with our advertising, we have de- 
veloped, as outlined to you a year ago, a research 
program. We are endeavoring to get together the 
facts that will be useful to us in selling our product, 
and in overcoming objections to it. Also, in connec- 
tion with this work, we have established—on a 
small scale, to be sure—a research laboratory where 
we are making certain tests in a thoroughly scien- 
tific way. We also placed in the fleld a trade ex- 


tension man through whom we are endeavoring to 
get in contact with the dealers who handle our 
product, and also, eventually, to reach the 
architects, contractors, industrial firms and others 
whom it is important to interest. 


Must Analyze and Revise Selling Methods 


We have not had a satisfactory year. Our volume 
has been reasonably good, but we have not obtained 
a living price for it. All of which brings me to the 
point that I want to make most emphatic today, 
and that is the need of our industry for a careful 
survey and analysis, and, if you will, overhauling 
of its methods of distribution and merchandising. 
A well rounded merchandising program can only be 
attained by getting down to the very root of things 
and finding out what is the matter. One of the 
inherent troubles today is the fact that our selling 
methods have not adjusted themselves to the 
changed conditions in which we find ourselves. If 
you are going to get intelligent distribution, if you 
are going to get salesmanship and sales organiza- 
tion behind your product, you have got to realize 
that our selling units are for the most part too 
small to accomplish the task before them. Today 
our product is distributed all over the United 
States. Very few of our organizations are large 
enough to maintain men in even 10 percent of the 





Cc. A. BARTON, BOISE, IDAHO; 
Reélected President 


territory of distribution. What is the result? We 
have gradually and imperceptibly turned over to 
other agencies the selling of our product, and, as 
we havé done so, naturally we have lost control. 
Gentlemen, the real facts are that you can’t make 
the price for your product when you don’t sell it. 


Should Seek to Control Trade Contacts 


I believe there is only one solution for the lumber 
industry fundamentally, and that is to have larger 
selling units that will be able to sell at least a very 
considerable part of the output through direct rep- 
resentation and direct contact with the trade. I do 
not mean to decry the place of the wholesaler. He 
is a useful adjunct in distribution and always will 
be, but together with his cousin, the commission 
man, he has multiplied at a very rapid pace, which 
means that the industry is supporting an overhead 
of selling organizations over which it has no con- 
trol. Larger selling units should then secure 
adequate selling and merchandising brains, men 
that would systematically work out the program of 
distribution and of real salesmanship. 


Salesmen Need Training and Better Backing 


I will give you an illustration that came home 
to us a short time ago, of what kind of selling is 
behind not only our lumber, but almost all lumber 
today. A representative of a mill in our own ter- 
ritory went to a dealer in the Hast, who had never 
handled Pondosa pine, but who had heard of it by 
reputation and through our advertising, and was 
inclined to be favorably impressed. The salesman 
tried to sell him a car of 12-inch No. 2 boards. The 


to Get Full Results 
From Mill Effort 


dealer inquired as to the use of a 12-inch No, 2 
board, and was told that there were a thousand 
and one uses. The dealer, of course, thought that 
very interesting but not specific, and asked for a 
specific use, but was unable to obtain one from the 
salesman. Now this may be an extreme case, but 
it does illustrate the total lack of salesmanship that 
we are displaying, and, gentlemen, it is not the fault 
of the men on the road. They are victims of cir 
cumstances and of the organization or lack of 
organization of the industry behind them. I think 
most all of them are doing the best possible, per- 
haps, under the conditions in which they are placed, 
You do not furnish them selling ammunition or gel]. 
ing talk, or, if you do, you do not get it across, 
You do not train them to make price secondary, and 
to put first the quality and usability, the merits 
of the product and service. 


Modernized Distribution a Necessity 


I have no panacea to offer. There isn’t any. It 
is a problem that must be worked out in detail, 
There are certain obvious weaknesses in our meth- 


ods, and there are also certain well proved prin- 


ciples in merchandising that we can not ignore and 
succeed. First, organization; second, personnel; 
third, training of salesmen, and, finally, concerted 
trade extension and advertising efforts that codrdi- 
nate with the salesmanship and give it its back- 
ground, and help it to work and get results. There 
is not anything, gentlemen, that the national 
organization or that the regional organization can 
do that is going to work this problem out by itself. 
It is your own problem. It lies in the office of 
every mill of any standing. It lies within its own 
organization to some extent, and unless we get mod- 
ernized marketing and distribution, I am afraid 
that eventually somebody is going to have to do the 
job for us. 


Association Can Furnish Sales Ammunition 


The time for action is here. First, once more, 
get sufficiently large units so that you can have 
direct representation and a systematic program of 
selling. Do not endeavor to run the sales policy 
of that organization by a town meeting, by a lick 
and a promise from busy operators, but by selling 
brains at its helm. Then you will have a marketing 
policy, you will have salesmanship injected into it, 
and we, as an association, will furnish you with all 
the ammunition we can get. The association will 
provide the background of advertising, and the mis- 
sionary work of trade extension, but it is not going 
to get awfully far unless it has an efficient selling 
force with which to coédperate. 

To succeed, however, we must forget petty 
jealousies and the irritations we feel over present 
conditions. We must recognize that our industry 
is economically sick, and that we are all sick with 
it. There is a cure, and we must take it or get 
worse. Other industries have long pointed the 
way, but we have continued to live in the past, 
thinking somehow that we were different. Indus- 
tries all differ in details, but not in the fundamental 
principles that govern them. We have developed 
in the producing end, but while we have been doing 
this we have continued the merchandising ideas 
and methods of fifty years ago, although our in- 
dustry has expanded from merely local to national 
distributing in that time, and the potentialities of 
competition have multiplied tenfold. 


Distribution Methods of First Importance 


Selling and distribution are today the important 
things in all successful industries; to those ends 
the full time of the best brains available are de- 
voted. The sales department is not an adjunct or 
incident to the production end; it is its co-equal 
and full partner. Its head is as responsible for 
results as is the management of the manufacturing 
end, for sales results mean not merely moving the 
product but getting a price. If we recognize this— 
surely it is not possible that we lack the capacity to 
work it out for our own industry. 


A committee was appointed to report at to- 
morrow’s session plans for bringing about 4 
unification of selling forces, the need for which 
was indicated by Mr. Cooper. 

H. K. Brooks, treasurer, was unavoidably ab- 
sent, and his report was read by Mr. Cooper and 
showed the financial soundness of the associa- 
tion. 


Inspection’s Part in Satisfying Customer 


R. E. Irwin, assistant general manager of the 
Potlatch Lumber Co., Potlatch, Idaho, chairman 
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of the grading committee, showed that yard in- 
spections for the year had found lumber viewed 
was 93.77 on grade. Changes in the lumber in- 
spection personnel had been made, bringing the 
force up to a very high standard of efficiency. 
Mr. Irwin spoke against the proposed system 
of furnishing official certificates of grade with 
every mill shipment, pointing out that not only 
would it entail a considerable addition to the 
present force, but would lessen the efficiency of 
the present system, and, from the customer’s 
-yiewpoint, would preclude any reinspection 
should he be dissatisfied with the shipment. 
The purpose of the manufacturer is to provide 
up-to-grade lumber and keep his customer sat- 
isfied. Under the system of filing a certificate 
with each shipment, a complaining customer 
would likely be told that the inspection certifi- 
eate was final and, while he might be foreed 
to keep the stock, he would feel badly used. ‘‘It 
is far better,’’ said Mr. Irwin, ‘‘for the cus- 
tomer to see the stock, then if dissatisfied have 
the stock inspected, for in many cases our in- 
spector not only shows the customer his error— 
if there be one—but leaves him satisfied and 
friendly toward the shipper. Furthermore, there 
is the possibility of damage and deterioration in 
transit, and this can only be determined by in- 
spection at destination.’’ In conclusion he said, 
‘Your committee would like to emphasize 
strongly the object of our members to main- 
tain and increase the efficiency of our grading 
work at their plants, and raise, if possible, the 
already high standard which has been estab- 
lished by our association.’’ 


Old and New Molding Standards 


C. L. Isted, general manager of the Shevlin- 
Hixon Co., Bend., Ore., reported for the molding 
committee. Much discussion was had about the 
use of the standard molding book, prepared by 
the National Lumber’ Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation, and adopted by the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association. It was found that in 
some instances, and particularly on shipments 
to the eastern section of the United States, new 
standard patterns were demanded, while orders 
from other sections seemed to favor the old 
molding book patterns. On motion of Walter 
8. Rosenberry, of the Winton Lumber Co., Gibbs, 
Idaho, the matter was left to the molding com- 
mittee for settlement. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


W. C. Geddes reported, as chairman of the ad- 
vertising committee, on the results gained by 
two years of advertising Pondosa pine. In con- 
clusion he said, ‘‘ We are firmly of the opinion 
that this industry has passed through the most 
trying experiences in its history so far as mer- 
chandising its production is concerned. A wise 
and progressive course must be now pursued. 
We feel that officers and committee have done 
well with the money at their disposal. To main- 
tain the advantage we have gained, further ex- 
penditures are necessary. We recommend that 
you place at the disposal of the committee $100,- 
000 for this fiscal year’’—which sum is double 
the 1926 appropriation. 


Aims of Enlarged Advertising Campaign 


Douglas Meldrum, of the N. W. Ayer & Son 
Advertising Agency, San Francisco office, fol- 
lowed with charts showing 1926 association ad- 
vertising, and the character of advertising pro- 
posed for 1927. He explained in detail the pro- 
jected campaign, which is designed to reach ar- 
chitect, dealers and home builders. In the new 
schedule, Idaho white pine and larch will pro- 
vide a part of the advertising copy. Mr. Mel- 
drum pointed out that wholehearted coépera- 
tion by retail lumber dealers was necessary, and 
stressed the dealers’ self interest in tying up 
with the new campaign. : 

Mr. Cooper stated that his office is being be- 
seiged for dealer helps on Pondosa pine. 

On motion of J. P. McGoldrick, president of 
the MeGoldrick Lumber Co., Spokane, Wash., 
seconded by Arthur Hedlund, of the Hedlund 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Spokane, Wash., 
the matter of doubling the 1926 advertising ap- 
propriation was put to vote and carried with but 
one dissenting. 


Traffic Work Aids Market Extension 
R. J. Knott, traffic manager of the associa- 


tion, read a report showing the efforts put forth, 


and the results gained, in securing freight rate 
adjustments to the benefit of the mills in ex- 
tending their markets through lowered freight 
rates. He also pointed out that through the 
work of his department, the number of mem- 
bers’ freight claims was much reduced, due to 
the department ’s promptness in correcting and 
adjusting improper freight charges, and seeing 
the responsible railroad agent was advised of 
the erroneous tariff charges so succeeding ship- 
ments were properly billed. 

8. J. Sharp, association statistician, had- pre- 
pared and exhibited charts and graphs showing 
price trends, stock at mills, production of each 
item over a period of years, and other statistical 
data necessary for the better guidance of the 
members. 

The annual dinner dance at the Hotel Daven- 
port tonight was well attended by the manufac- 
turers and their ladies. 


THURSDAY MORNING 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 3.—The Thursday 
morning session was opened by President Barton 
at 9:30 o’clock. 

Dr. E. E. Hubert, of the University of Idaho, 
Moscow, Idaho, made a report on the research 
work being conducted relative to wood decay. 
This covered all woods common to this section. 
The report was illustrated with stereopticon 
views. 

A. Hermann, manager of the seasoning and re- 
search department of the association, talked on 
dry kiln practices designed to produce better 
material and lower percentage of loss. As a 
result of this study among wood using in- 
dustries of the middle West and East, a manual 
of uses of these woods will be placed in the 
hands of such users. Insulation values were ob- 
served and found to be related to density, the 
lighter woods possessing lower heat conductivity. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


A. W. Cooper, reporting on the suggested 
large sales units plan, asked for and received 
the appointment of a committee of three man- 
ufacturers in each of the three districts. These 
committees will make a survey of mills in- 
terested in the plan. The association will 


collect data on successful sales organizations, 
and after completion of the surveys, the nine 
men will comprise a joint committee which 
will decide on a definite plan that will be sub- 
mitted to the membership for action. The 
sales body thus formed will have complete 
authority on sales and control of mill stocks, 
and will be adequately financed. A motion 
put by J. P. McGoldrick to start work on this 
basis at once was adopted. 

E. H. Van Ostrand, president Craig Moun- 
tain Lumber Co., Winchester, Idaho, presented 
some facts relating to the sale of Govern- 
ment timber, and on motion of Walter S. 
Rosenberry, of the Winton Lumber Co., Gibbs, 


‘Idaho, the chairman and directors were named 


as a committee to consider and report on the 
question. 

The question of a logging congress for pine 
manufacturers was brought up and it was de- 
cided that better results were obtainable_by 
having district meetings similar to those held 
in the eastern Oregon district, and joining in 
the Pacific Logging Congress, whose secretary, 
Archibald Whisnant, assured them of such 
time on his program as discussion of their 
problems required. 

On motion of J. P. McGoldrick a vote of 
confidence in the National Lumber Manufae- 
turers’ Inter-Insurance Exchange was re- 
corded. 

J. P. Hennessy, of the Shevlin-Hixon Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Huntington Taylor, o 
the Edward Rutledge Timber Co., Coeur 
d’Alene, Idaho, and others spoke in favor of 
contributing 10 cents a thousand to the Na- 
tional association for trade extensidn work. 

All of the present officers were elected with 
the exception of Director H. E. Allen, of the 
Brooks-Seanlon Lumber Co., Bend, Ore., who 
was succeeded by David Stoddard, of the 
Oregon Lumber Co., Baker, Ore. The officers 
are: 

President—C. A. Barton, Boise, Idaho. 

Vice President—Walter Leuthold, Deer Park, 
iets diane Brook, Bend, Ore. 

Secretary—A. W. Cooper, Portland, Ore. | 

Following the election the convention ad- 
journed. 


Floridians Discuss General Topics 


LAKELAND, F.A., Jan. 31.—The Lakeland dis- 
trict of the Florida Lumber & Millwork Asso- 
ciation niet in what proved to be the banner 
district meeting in the history of the organiza- 
tion on Wednesday evening, Jan. 26. There were 
seventy-nine present, including half a dozen 
visitors. Director William F. Sneed, president 
of the Lakeland Manufacturing Co., was heart- 
ily congratulated on the size and importance of 
the convention, which was held in the big dining 
rooms of the Groveland Inn, at Highland City, 
six miles out of Lakeland. ‘‘How many are 
Floridians?’’ inquired the chairman. Ten stood 
up. ‘‘How many from Georgia?’’ Another ten 
rose. ‘*‘Now, how many d——d Yankees?’’ 
A great gang rose, amid the laugh that is 
always indulged in when the fact is mentioned 
that ‘‘the Dam Yankees are taking the State.’’ 

The State association was organized seven 
years ago with eight members. It now has 300. 
President Haynes Mahoney and Secretary Ben 
Wand congratulated the district on such a fine 
show of interest. 

General topics that were presented were: The 
coming State meeting, which will be the quar- 
terly session, at Jacksonville, Feb. 10 and 11; 
the new lien law that is to be asked of the legis- 
lature and upon which a committee headed by 
F. E. Drake, of Bartow, has been working for 
some time; the desired forestry program also 
expected from the law makers at the coming 
session; the fight that is being made to prevent 
an increase of 16 percent in freight rates sought 
to be established by the rail lines of the State 
on lumber products. 

President Mahoney said that the coming con- 
vention at Jacksonville would give its time 
almost wholly to merchandising ideas and dis- 
cussions, in addition to further study of the leg- 
islation to be asked. Dr. W. A. MacKenzie, of 


Leesburg, speaker of the evening, said that he 
would give his best efforts to defeating the pro- 
posed rate increase, and that as a member of 
the lawmaking body he would throw all his in- 
fluence to the passage of the desired laws on 
liens and forestry. He contended that the trou- 
bles of the business men of Florida were largely 
imaginary, and would pass away when everybody 
forgot about them and went along as before. 
The fear of the people of the State has been 
passed to the citizens of other sections. ‘‘ What 
have you done to fill those houses?’’ he de- 
manded, after there had been said something 
about buildings now without tenants. ‘‘ Build 
up the back country and keep the cost of moving 
products in reason and nothing can prevent the 
State from growing. See that the home builders 
who come for a day stay for a life time.’’ 
Director Sneed urged the widest interest in 
and support of the lien law sought to be adopted, 
and being worked out by Mr. Drake and his com- 
mittee. Mr. Drake read a rough draft and 
some of the changes desired. Lawyers are now 
at work to bring the suggested bill into full 
accord with the organic and other statutory 
enactments. Secretary Wand said that by rea- 
son of the failures of the present acts fly-by- 
night contractors had caused yards in Miami 
alone to charge off a million dollars in bad debts, 
with half a million in Palm Beach. The other 
parts of the State have been hurt perhaps as: 
badly, making a charge off loss in the last 
eighteen months something to cause all business: 
to shudder. It was announced by a representa- 
tive of labor present as a guest that the laboring 
forces of the State would back the dealers in the 
fight for better lien laws, for they had lost 
heavily by and through the fly-by-night con- 


tractors, and hoped to see them eliminated. 
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Wood Preservers Discuss Technique and Marketing 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan. 31.—The_ twenty- 
third annual meeting of the American Wood 
Preservers’ Association, held at the Hermitage 
Hotel, this city, Jan. 25-27, attracted nearly 
four hundred. President C. F. Ford, of Chicago, 
in his address commented on the big increase in 
the use of creosoted materials during 1926 and 
considered the outlook for 1927 encouraging. He 
touched upon railroad conditions as they affect 
the wood preserving industry. The report of 
Secretary-treasurer E. J. Stocking, of Chicago, 
showed an active membership of 701, a net gain 
of 40 during the last year. 

The report of committee 4—preservatives, 
submitted by Chairman L. C. Drefahl, recom- 
mended six subjects for future work. 

E. Bateman, chemist in forest products, For- 
est Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., made 
a report covering some experiments on the toxity 
of inorganic salts, this being part VII of the 
‘*Theory of the Mechanism of Protection of 
Wood by Preservatives.’’ He also submitted a 
report on ‘‘ Factors Governing the Permanence 
of Preservatives.’’ 


Treatment of Car Lumber 


J. T. St. Clair, chairman of committee 5-2, 
presented a report on the treatment of car lum- 
ber, from which the following is culled: 


Inquiries of 35 commercial treating companies 
in the United States and Canada brought 18 replies. 
Of these, only three had ever furnished treated 
lumber for car use. One concern reported that it 
furnished an aggregate of 2,000,000 feet of car 
decking to two railroads during the last twelve 
months. Another company furnished 1,500,000 feet 
during the same period, most of it being decking 
for use on new cars, although it included some 
sills. This company also treated some car lumber 
for export. The third concern furnished treated car 
decking and sills to two railroads during the last 
year, but there is no record of the quantity. In 
every case the timber was dense southern pine, 
treated with creosote. Two companies received 
numerous inquiries from railroads, but had not as 
yet been successful in securing any business. Six 
of the companies were quite optimistic as to the 
future of treated lumber in car construction, Their 
attitude was based largely upon the increasing 
number of inquiries received from railroads. 


Treatment of Fir Lumber 


In the report on the treatment of fir lumber, 
submitted by Chairman Clyde W. Osborne, it is 
stated: 


The instructions to this committee were to pre- 
pare, for inclusion in Manual, specifications for 
preservative treatment of Douglas fir lumber. The 
committee is of the opinion that this is not the 
proper time to report on the treatment of Douglas 
fir lumber using creosote and petroleum mixtures 
or creosote and coal tar solution. The plants using 
the above preservatives vary in their practice and 
any ‘specifications adopted for inclusion in the 
Manual at this time would naturally require con- 
siderable subsequent revision. We recommend that 
work on these preservatives be continued by next 
year’s committee. Your committee also recommends 
that a separate committee be appointed to report on 
the treatment of Douglas fir lumber with zinc 
chloride. 


J. D. McLean, engineer in forest products, 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., read 
a report on the relation of treating variables to 
the penetration and absorption of preservatives 
into wood, which was followed by a progress re- 
port by W. H. Long, forest pathologist, bureau 
of plant industry, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Albuquerque, N. M., on ‘‘ When Is 
Rot Not Rot?’’ 

Specifications for the preservative treatment 
of trunking and capping lumber by pressure 
processes were submitted by F. C. Krell, chair- 
man of committee 5-2-3, and on the non-pressure 
treatment of poles, by L. L. Hill, chairman of 
committee 5-2-2, and these specifications were 
adopted by the association as standard. 

W. H. Courtenay, chief engineer of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad Co., Louisville, Ky., 
made an interesting address on the results ob- 
tained from the use of creosoted timbers on the 
railroad with which he is connected, and which 


has been utilizing creosoted timber to advantage 
since 1876. 

A lengthy report on wood preservation and 
utilization in Europe was made by George M. 
Hunt, in charge of the section of wood preser- 
vation, Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wis., which was followed by a report of the 
American Wood Preservers’ Association service 
bureau board presented by Carl G. Crawford, 
vice president American Creosoting Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., in which Mr. Crawford outlined the 
bureau’s activities during the last year. 

Other reports submitted during the convention 
included the following: Material handling; tie 
pole and post service records; steam treatments. 
All the reports created considerable discussion. 

‘‘The Future Trend of the Wood Preserving 
Industry’’ was the subject of an interesting 
address by H. 8. Sackett, of James D. Lacey & 
Co., Chicago, who stated that ‘‘ from a volume of 
less than $150,000 per annum to a gross business 
of about $175,000,000 in a little over fifty years 
is an extreme epitome of the history of a com- 
paratively restricted ‘contracting’ business 


known as the wood preserving industry in the 
United States—an industry which but just now 
stands on the threshold of its greatest develop. 
ment.’’ In the course of his remarks Mr. Saek. 
ett suggested methods whereby the gross busgi- 
ness of the wood preserving industry could be 
greatly increased. 


Officers Elected 


The election of officers resulted as follows: 

President—O. C. Steinmayer, general superintep- 
dent Canada Creosoting Co., Montreal, Que. 

First Vice-president—H. R. Condon, forester, 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Second Vice-president—H. E. Horrocks, genera] 
manager Pacific Creosoting Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Secretary-treasurer—E. J. Stocking, Chicago (re. 
elected). 

New Members of Executive Committee—C, ¢. 
Cook, assistant engineer maintenance of way, 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., Baltimore, Md.; B, 
T. Howson, editor Railway Age, Chicago. 


Montreal, Que., was selected for the 1928 an- 
nual, the dates being Jan. 24-26. 
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This display of creosoted wooden timbers etc. was made by the service bureau of the American 
Wood Preservers’ Association at the eighteenth annual Good Roads Show held Jan. 10 to 14 in 
Chicago 





Accidents in Woodworking 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Jan. 31.—E. P. Marsh, 
superintendent of shops for the car department 
of the Chicago & North Western Railway, Chi- 
eago, was the main speaker at the woodworking 
section of the Milwaukee Foremen’s Safety 
School on Jan. 12. His subject was ‘‘ Where 
Accidents Occur in Woodworking.’’ Dr. Alfred 
Wishart, of Grand Rapids, Mich., spoke at the 
general session of the safety school. 

A greater enrollment than in any previous 
year was reported for the safety school this 
year which is being conducted by the Milwaukee 
Association of Commerce in co-operation with 
factories and industries in Milwaukee. 

The next session of the woodworking section 
to be held on Feb. 9 will be a joint one with 
the electrical section of the school at which a 
playlet will be given on the ‘‘Foreman’s Re- 
sponsibility.’’ Other speakers for future meet- 
ings of the section include John Plant, chief 
engineer for the bureau of fire prevention of 
the Chicago fire department, who will talk on 
‘*Minimizing Fire Hazards — An Important 
Safety Measure,’’ and Thomas W. Suddard, sec- 
retary of the Hamilton Manufacturing Co., Two 
Rivers, Wis., on ‘‘Safety Value of Good House- 
keeping.’’ 

William C. Funk, of the Kiel Furniture Co., 





is chairman of the woodworking section; E. H. 
Schroeder, of the John Schroeder Lumber Co., 
is vice chairman. Other members of the com- 
mittee are Frank Bauer, Milwaukee Chair Co.; 
K. W. Jacobs, jr., K. W. Jacobs Cooperage Co.; 
H. M. Gebhardt, West Side Manufacturing Co.; 
and Conrad Wilckerling, Interior Woodwork Co. 


Private Showing of Art Treasures 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 31.—Quietly and 
unexpectedly the Walker art galleries, housing 
the $5,000,000 collection of T. B. Walker, pio- 
neer Minneapolis lumberman, were opened 
Jan. 9 for a private showing of twenty persons. 
Members of the party, all personal friends of 
Mr. Walker, spent the entire afternoon inspect- 
ing the paintings and collection of jades and 
pottery and other objects which were exhibited 
in sixteen individual galleries. The party was 
the first to visit the galleries since they were 
completed, although more than forty persons 
have visited the new building since its comple- 
tion several months ago. Mr. Walker said he 
had shown the galleries to several out-of-town 
visitors in the last two months. 

Arrangements for the formal opening of the 
galleries are not complete but the ceremonies 
probably will take place in the spring. 
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Tie Men Wish Small-Size Specifications 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan. 31.—The ninth an- 
nual convention of the National Association of 
Railroad Tie Producers, held here last Thursday 
and Friday at the Hotel Hermitage, was one of 
the largest in the history of the association. A. 
R. Fathman, vice president Western Tie & Tim- 
per Co., St. Louis, Mo., was elected president. 
Other officers are: 

First vice president—S. C. Ewing, 8. C. Ewing 
& Co., Nashville ; Second vice president—E. H. 
Meyer, vice president and general manager, 
Charles R. McCormick & Co., Portland, Ore. 

Secretary—E. A. Morse, vice president Potosi 
Tie & Lumber Co., St. Louis. 

Treasurer—C. D. Christian, Standard Tie & 
Lumber Co., Meridian, Miss. 


Directors: Pacific coast district—C. R. Johnson, 
president Union Lumber Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
Rocky Mountain district—Otto Gramm, president 
Fox Park Timber Co., Laramie, Wyo. North cen- 
tral district—M. H. Schussler, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Northeastern district—Harry Harmount, Har- 
mount Tie & Lumber Co., Chillicothe, Ohio. South- 
eastern district—W. W. Andrews, secretary and 
treasurer, Nashville Tie Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
South central district—C. W. Billeiter, George W. 
Signor Tie Co., Shreveport, La. 

The convention probably will meet next in Hot 
Springs, Ark., in April, 1928. 


President Reviews Specifications Work 


After the convention was called to order 
Thursday afternoon by President John T. 
Logan, of Texarkana, Tex.; invocation offered 
by Rev. T. J. Horner, pastor First Unitarian 
Church of Nashville, address of welcome made 
by Henry E. Colton of Nashville and responded 
to by C. D. Christian of Meridian, Miss., first 
vice president of the association. President 
Logan delivered his annual address, and after 
reviewing progress during the year, he said in 
art: 

. Among the notable achievements was that in- 


volving what may be termed the universal adoption, 
as standard, of the tie specifications this associa- 


tion approved at its last annual convention. These 
specifications are viewed as fair and reasonable 
so far as they go. ‘They represent a forward 
step of vast importance to the tie industry, as 
well as to the railroads. However, they do not 
appear to meet entirely the producers’ needs. They 
fail to provide appropriate and full classifications 
for ties less than 6-inch in thickness, but more 
than 5-inch wide on top. This association might 
cure the serious objection described. There is a 
legitimate demand among light traffic lines ete. 
for ties down to five inches in thickness. ‘Ties 
5 and 5%-inch thick and 6- to 8-inch wide might 
receive consideration. 


Recommends Statistical Compilation 

I consider it in order to draw your attention 
here to the providing of ways and means for 
assembling, for equitable and legal dissemination, 
accurate information covering ‘supply and de- 
mand’ of the products of the industry represented 
by this association. It is hoped that every mem- 
ber may be thoroughly alive to the benefits that 
would accrue to producers, as well as consumers, 
from an efficient statistical bureau. 

The question of statistics was discussed later 
by F. R. Gadd, cost accountant Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Institute, following which it was de- 
cided to authorize the incoming president to 
appoint a committee to work out a plan. 

The question of a specification to cover smaller 
sizes was also referred to a committee, to be 
selected by the president. 

The first day routine reports of standing and 
special committees were presented. E. A. Sterl- 
ing, of James D. Lacey & Co., New York, dis- 
cussed ‘‘ Future Sources of Cross Tie Supply.’’ 
Mr. Sterling, a past president of the American 
Wood Preservers’ Association and a forester of 
note, concluded that ties will continue to come’ 


for an indefinite period from the same source ~ 


as in the past, and that there is no ground for 
expecting a shortage. 


Tie Costs Expressed in Ton-Mile Earnings 


J. B. Hill, president Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis Railway, Nashville, Tenn., spoke on 


‘*‘The Tie Producers’ 
Part in the Consumers’ 
Problems.’’ Mr. Hill 
said in part: 

I would estimate that 
more than one billion ties 





A. R. FATHMAN, 
St. Louis, Mo.; 
Elected President 





are in the main tracks of 
railroads of the United 
States, and that more 
than one hundred million 
are consumed annually. 
If these ties average 
$1.00 apiece, it is evident the tremendous trans- 
action which takes place between you and the 
railroads each year. A treated tie in this 
region now costs the railroad about $1.60, to 
pay for which it hauls an average ton a distance 
of 150 miles. Estimating that 75 percent of the 
gross is consumed by operating expenses, a ton 
would have to be handled 600 miles to make profit 
enough to pay for one cross tie.” 


Others who spoke were G. C. Graeter, timber 
engineer Western Tie & Timber Co., St. Louis, 
who discussed ‘‘ Tie Production Costs,’’ O. H. L. 
Wernicke, president Pine Institute of America, 
Gull Point, Fla., ‘‘ Philsophical Engineering and 
Cross Ties,’’? and A. W. Douglas, vice president 
Winchester-Simmons Co., St. Louis, ‘‘ Business 
Conditions.’?’ Dr. Gus W. Dyer, of Vanderbilt 
University, delivered an inspirational address. 

The association’s annual banquet was held 
Thursday evening at Hotel Andrew Jackson. 
The ladies were guests of the Nashville Tie Co. 
and 8. C. Ewing & Co. at luncheons. Howard 
Andrews, a former president of the association, 
was chairnran of the Nashville entertainment 
committee. 





Discuss Mountain Output and Its Distribution 


CALGARY, ALTA., Jan. 31.—The annual con- 
vention of the Mountain Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association was held in the Palliser Hotel 
of this city, Jan. 24 and 25. 

C. M. Pennock, Wardner, B. C., retiring presi- 
dent, occupied the chair and opened the meeting 
with a few brief remarks relative to the unsat- 
isfactory results of last year’s business. He 
commented on the need for a more careful con- 
duct of the manufacturing business and the 
need for anticipating market requirements and 
producing accordingly. Better methods of dis- 
tribution are also badly needed, he said. 


Secretary’s Report 
The annual report of Secretary I. R. Poole, 
Nelson, B. C., revealed that the output of mills 
in the mountain district during the last year 
amounted to 225,000,000 feet, a decrease of 
about 5 percent compared with the preceding 
year. Shipments for the same period were about 
10,000,000 in excess of production, or about 5 
percent greater than in 1925. The market value 
of the lumber shipped was about $1 a thousand 
feet less than the previous year. 
Referring to market conditions during 1925 
the seeretary’s report said in part: 


A review of the lumber market during 1926 
does not reveal any gratifying feature; in fact, 
the reverse is true, as notwithstanding the move- 
ment of a large volume of lumber the financial 
returns to producers were most unsatisfactory. 
The demand in the western Provinces was checked 
by unfavorable weather conditions which inter- 
fered. with harvest operations, and as a _ result 
considerable building was postponed. Although 
the: harvest of 1926 was delayed and grain suf- 
fered somewhat from deterioration, yet the yield 
has turned out larger than anticipated, and in 
volume will not be far below the bumper crop of 
1925. The returns from grain crops will be 
largely supplemented by revenue from other farm 
Products which each year occupy a more im- 


\portant place in total farm revenue. Fundamental 
business conditions are sound, The prosperous 
condition of the country and activity during 1926 
will give considerable impetus to business during 
1927, but whether the lumber industry will share 
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I. R. POOLE, 
Nelson, B. C.; 
Secretary-treasurer 


Cc. M. PENNOCK, 
Wardner, B. C.; 
Retiring President 


in the general prosperity of the country will de- 
pend largely on manufacturers making greater 
efforts to gage market requirements and limit 
output accordingly, so as to relieve the market 
from that continual pressure which in the past 
has removed any possibility of maintaining a 
profitable price for lumber. 


Distribution Discussed 
The greater portion of the first day was taken 


up with discussion on improving method of dis- 
tribution of the product of member mills. The 
concensus was that this could best be accom- 
plished by disposing of the product of the mills 
through a central selling agency. Various 
angles of the situation were considered and it 
was decided to continue investigation of the 
subject with the view of arriving at some work- 
able plan. 

A report of the association representatives on 
the forest protection committee was considered. 
Heavy expenditures were made last year in the 
interior of British Columbia in connection with 
fighting forest fires. Recommendations made by 
the representatives relative to improvements in 
fire prevention methods, and the acceptance of 
a greater share of responsibility for forest pro- 
tection on the part of the Provincial Govern- 
ment, were approved by the meeting. 

A luncheon was held at noon, during which 
interesting addresses were given by John Mavor, 
K. C., Calgary, and William MeNeill, of Van- 
couver. The former spoke on the subject of or- 
ganization and codperation in business, and the 
latter in connection with the present status of 
the lumber industry. 

The second day of the meeting was devoted 
to discussion of routine matter. William Me- 
Neill, manager of the Timber Industries Council, 
reviewed the work of his organization during 
the last year. 

The following officers were elected: 


President—W. K. Nichols, Giscome, B. C. 

Vice president—H. P. Klinestiver, Lumberton, 
z...¢. 

Secretary-treasurer—I. R. Poole, Nelson, B. C. 

Directors—C. M. Pennock, Wardner, B. C.; 
Cc. D. McNab, Waldo, B. C.; A. Gregg, Blairmore, 
Alta.; H. A. McKowan, Cranbrook, B. C.; C. O. 
Staples, Wycliffe, B. C.; Charles Howarth, Hutton, 

c. 
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Associations Plans and Activities 


Feb. 8—Appalachian Hardwood Club, Southern Railway 
. Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Feb. 9-10—National Association of Commission Lumber 
Salesmen, Palmer House, Chicago. Annual. 

Feb. 9-11—Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 
Feb. 10—Central Association of the Traveling Lumber 
& Sash & Door Salesmen, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 

Chicago. Annual. 

Feb. 10-11—Florida Lumber & Millwork Association, 
Carling Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. Quarterly meeting. 

Feb. 14—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee Athletic Club, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Annual. 

Feb. 15—Northwestern Lumber & Sash & Door Travel- 
ing | Sntasmen’s Association, Milwaukee, Wis. An- 
nual, 

Feb. 15-17—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 

Feb. 16-18—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association and 
Cornhusker Knot-Hole Club, City Auditorium, Lin- 
coln, Neb. Annual, 

Feb. 18—Eastern Millwork Bureau, Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City. Annual. 


Feb. 18-20—Province of Quebec Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Lumbermen’s & Hoo-Hoo Club, Mon- 
treal, Que. Annual. 


Feb. 19—East Texas Mill Managers’ Association, Hous- 
ton, Tex. Monthly meeting. 
Feb. 19-26—Own Your Home Building and Equipment 
arpeaen, Madison Square Garden, New York 
ty. 


Feb. 21—Louisiana Mill Managers’ Association, New Or- 
leans, La. Monthly meeting. 

Feb. 21-23—Get-together conference of Pine Products 
Producers, Carling Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Feb. 22-23—Short Leaf Yellow Pine Association, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Columbus, Miss. Annual. 


Feb. 23—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, Oliver Hotel, South 
Bend, Ind. Annual, 

Feb. 23-24—Eastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Hotel Lafayette, Clinton, Iowa. Annual. 

Feb. 23-24—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Fargo, N. D. Annual. 

Feb. 24-25—Tennessee Retail Lumber & Millwork Asso- 
ciation, Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 


Feb. 24-26—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Winthrop Hotel, Tacoma, Wash, Annual, 


March 2-3—Central & Northeastern Iowa Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association and Northwest, Iowa Lum- 
bermen’s Association, Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Joint annual conventions. 


March 3—Lumbermen’s Exchange of the City of Phila. 
delphia, Lumbermen’s Exchange Rooms, Philade}. 
phia, Pa. Annual. 


March 3-4—New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, Tray- 
more Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. Annual. 


March 5—Association of Trim Manufacturers (Ine,) 
Hotel Astor, New York City. Annual. : 


March 8—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Columbus, Ga, 
Monthly meeting. 


March 9-10—South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Aggo. 
ciation, Coliseum, Sioux Falls, 8. D. Annual, 


March 16-17—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufac. 
turers’ Association, Mobile, Ala. Quarterly meeting, 


March 22-23—Southern Pine Association, Roosevelt Hotel, 
New Orleans, La. Annual. 


March 22-23—Southern Forestry Congress, Jacksonville, 
Fla. Annual. 


March 24—North Carolina Pine Association, Monticello 
Hotel, Norfolk, Va. Annual. 


April 12-14—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Fort 
Worth, Tex. Annual, 


April 20-21—National-American Wholesale Lumber Asso- 
ciation, Atlantic City, N. J. Annual. 





Western Retailers’ Program 


SPoKANE, WaAsH., Jan. 29.—The tentative 
program for the twenty-fourth annual conven- 
tion of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, which will be held at the Hotel Winthrop 
in Tacoma, on Feb. 24, 25 and 26, indicates 
from the subjects to be presented that it will be 
one of the best conventions ever held by this 
organization. 

Wednesday morning will be devoted to a meet- 
ing of the advisory committee of the Western 
Lumbermen’s Inter-Insurance Exchange, and on 
Wednesday afternoon the directors of the asso- 
ciation will confer. 

The opening session of the convention will be 
held on Thursday morning in the roof garden 
ballroom of the hotel, and after the address of 
welcome and response, President C. J. Baldwin, 
Bridger, Mont., will deliver his annual address. 
Secretary-treasurer Roy 8. Brown, of Spokane, 
will then make his report for that office and 
also for the traffic department. This will be 
followed by a report of the auditing committee. 
William Goddard, of Oakland, Calif., will talk 
on codperation, after which convention commit- 
tees will be appointed. At the Thursday after- 
noon session, the principal speaker will be John 
Dower, of the John Dower Lumber Co., Tacoma, 
who will discuss ‘‘What Is Wrong With the 
Retail Lumber Business.’’ He will be assisted 
in the discussion following by J. 8. Taylor, of 
the Merrill Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, and by 
Elmore King, of the King Lumber Co., Bakers- 
field, Calif. Arthur A. Hood, Snark of the Uni- 
verse, will deliver one of the characteristic talks 
he is making at the conventions this winter, 
after which a representative of the manufac- 
turers will tell of the progress of the trade ex- 
tension campaign being inaugurated by the lum- 
ber manufacturers. Ernest Cowdin, of Nicolai- 
Nappach Co., Portland, Ore., will talk on mill- 
work. 

At the Friday morning session, B. J. Boorman, 
of the Boorman Lumber Co., Oakland, Calif., 
will take for his subject, ‘‘ Necessity of Definite 
Terms of Sale and Written Contracts,’’ and will 
be assisted in the discussion by R. M. Graham, 
of the Monarch Lumber Co., Great Falls, Mont. 
Adolph Pfund, of Chicago, will make a talk at 
this session. This will be followed by a general 
discussion of the proposed uniform lien act, led 
by 8S. A. Foster, of Colby & Dickinson (Inc.), 
Seattle, Wash. ‘‘Ideals of Western Business,’’ 
is the subject of an address to be made by Syl- 
vester L. Weaver, of Los Angeles, Calif., past 
president of the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce. The Friday afternoon session will be 
called the retail lumber dealers’ clinic, and the 
principal discussion will be ‘‘ Should Retail Lum- 
bermen Handle Building Specialties and Mate- 
rials Other Than Lumber.’’ O. A. Spear, of 
the Smoot Lumber Co., Provo, Utah, will be the 
principal speaker. Don Farmer, of the Chicago 
Paint Works, Chicago, will talk on paint; G. E. 


Churchill, of the Columbia Valley Lumber Co., 
Wenatchee, Wash., on roofing; and R. E. Bor- 
heck, an architect of Tacoma, Wash., on insula- 
tion. The discussion openers include J. E. Lane, 
of the Montana Lumber & Hardware Co., Lewis- 
ton, Mont., and Robert Anderson, of Anderson 
& Sons Co., Logan, Utah. This will be followed 
by a ‘‘cement men’s hour,’’ and a talk on paper 
bags. 

At the Saturday morning session, Arthur 
Bevan, of the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, 
Seattle, will talk on red cedar shingles, followed 
by Frank H. B. Richards, of the Copeland Lum- 
ber Co., Bozeman, Mont., on ‘‘ Retaining Old and 
Securing New Business.’’ A ‘‘coal men’s hour’’ 
will be led with a talk by a coal operator, and 
discussions by C. W. Gamble, of the Boise Pay- 
ette Lumber Co., Boise, Idaho, and I. G. 
Kjosness, of the Madison Lumber & Mill Co., 
Lewiston, Idaho. This will be followed by an 
open forum, at which general discussion of 
various questions brought up during the conven- 
tion may be given further discussion or ques- 
tions of pertinent interest may be asked and 
discussed. 

The entertainment program includes a ‘‘no 
hostess luncheon’’ for the visiting ladies on 
Thursday noon, Feb. 24, followed by the or- 
ganization of a permanent ladies’ auxiliary. 
A get-acquainted dance and buffet lunch will be 
held on Thursday evening, at 9 p. m. A Hoo- 
Hoo dinner, followed by a concatenation, will 
be held Friday evening, and the same evening 
the ladies in attendance will be entertained at 
a theater party. On Saturday afternoon a 
sightseeing trip or visits to Tacoma lumber 
manufacturing plants will be arranged for those 
who desire to go. On Saturday evening at 7 
p. m. the annual banquet and entertainment will 
be held, followed by dancing in the roof garden 
ballroom. A. J. Russell, of San Francisco, will 
be toastmaster at the banquet. 
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Short Leaf Yellow Pine Annual 


CoLuMBus, Miss., Jan. 31,—Secretary M. L. 
Wootten, of the Short Leaf Yellow Pine Asso- 
ciation, this place, announces that the organiza- 
tion will hold its annual meeting on Feb. 22 and 
23, at the chamber of commerce in this city. 


Indiana-Michigan Convention 


South BEnp, Inp., Jan. 31.—Official an- 
nouncement is made by E. 8. Story, secretary 
of the Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, that its 
twenty-seventh annual convention will be held 
Feb. 23, at noon, in the Oliver Hotel, South 
Bend. The chief speaker for the day will be 
N. H. Wheeler, of the United States Forest 
Service. In addition there will be a series 
of short talks by the association officials and 
also by officers of Hoo-Hoo. 


North Carolina Pine Program 


NorFoLk, VA., Jan. 31.—In announcing the 
tentative program for the annual meeting of 
the North Carolina Pine Association, to be held 
March 24, at the Monticello Hotel, Norfolk, 
Secretary John M. Gibbs advises that a feature 
of the business session will be an address by 
Prof. A. B. Recknagel, of Cornell University, 
which will be illustrated by lantern slides. A 
representative of the Forest Products Labora- 
tory at Madison, Wis., will make an address on 
‘*Better Kiln Dried Lumber.’’ Axel H. Ox- 
holm, director of the National Committee on 
Wood Utilization, Washington, D. C., will ad- 
dress the North Carolina piners on ‘‘The Use 
of Short Length Lumber.’’ 


The annual banquet will be given in the hotel 
at 7 p. m., March 24, and the principal speaker 
will be Douglas Malloch, Lumberman Poet, of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


National Commission Salesmen 


The annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Commission Lumber Salesmen, to be 
held at the Palmer House, Chicago, on Feb. 9 
and 10, will be called to order at 10:30 a. m., 
Feb. 9, with the address of the president and 
the treasurer’s report, followed by a general 
report on market conditions and the presenta- 
tion of subjects for discussion during the con- 
vention. A. T. Brink, of Kansas City, will tell 
whether shippers are codperating with the sales- 
men on collect telegrams. At the afternoon 
session, D. F. Holtman, assistant director of 
the National Committee on Wood Utilization, 
Washington, D. C., will make an address on 
short lengths. F. J. Shead, Chicago, will talk 
about cooperation and its application. Nat F. 
Wolfe will tell about inspection of disputed 
stocks and H. E. Woodcock will tell how to 
secure new members. Walter Vanlandingham 
will lead the discussion on changes in buying 
methods. 


At the Thursday morning session there will 
be a general discussion on the outlook for 1927 
business. Among the topics to be discussed at 
this session are basis of computing commissions, 
by John Parrott, Dayton, Ohio; shippers’ and 
buyers’ attitude toward the commission men, 
by R. D. Hunting, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa; and 
selling special items or all types of lumber, by 
Fred W. Lewis, of Kalamazoo, Mich. At the 
afternoon session, the committees will report, 
followed by discussions, among which will be 
one on effect mill mergers will have on com- 
mission selling, by H. M. Jessop, of Détroit, 
Mich.; selling costs per thousand, by Rodney 
Browne, of New York City; respecting each 
other’s exclusive accounts, by F. A. Kingsley, of 
Minneapolis; and application of ethics, by Tom 
A. Moore, of Chicago. This will be followed 
by the election of officers. 
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Wisconsin Retailers’ Program 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., Feb. 2.—Short, snappy 
business sessions which are made up of most 
timely addresses and discussions on problems 
confronting the retail lumber dealer and build- 
ing supply men have been arranged for the 
thirty-seventh annual convention of the Wiscon- 
gin Retail Lumbermen’s Association at Mil- 
waukee, Feb. 15 to 17. The business meetings 
during the convention will be run off according 
to schedule and will provide ample time for the 
members to visit the exhibits on the fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth floors of the Hotel Pfister 
and to mingle with each other. 

Men prominent in the business who are on 
the convention program include J. W. Macke- 
mer, Peoria, Ill., president of the Illinois Lum- 
ber & Material Dealers’ Association; Arthur A. 
Hood, Minneapolis, Supreme Snark of the Uni- 
verse; Art A. Curtis, Wisconsin Building Ma- 
terial Co., Schofield, Wis.; L. R. Putman, Chi- 
eago, Southern Pine Association; O’Neill Ryan, 
jr. Chicago, assistant general sales manager of 
the Celotex Co.; R. E. Saberson, Minneapolis, 
Weyerhaeuser company, and editor of the 
‘Weyerhaeuser Log’’; Harry J. Colman, Chi- 
eago, Wolf & Co., association cost accounting 


year—John L. Kaul, Birmingham, Ala.; R. M. 
Newton, Wiggins, Miss.; Thomas J. Taylor, Mobile, 
Ala.; O. Anthony Cosner, Chicago; H. A. Mackie, 
Covington, La.; W. H. DeCamp, jr., Newark, N. J. 

The officers fot the coming year will be elected 
at the first meeting of the new board of trustees 
at the time of the annual meeting and get-to- 
gether conference. 


Walnut Manufacturers Hold Annual 


Members of the American Walnut Manufac- 
turers’ Association in attendance at the annual 
meeting held in Chicago Jan. 27 are much en- 
couraged over the general outlook for business 
in 1927, as practically all reported no more than 
a normal stock of Nos. 1-and 2 common lumber, 
and all of them without exception are well sold 
up on FAS and selects. The total quantity of 
stocks were reported as about normal but rather 
unevenly distributed among the different grades 
and thicknesses. The interior trim interests were 
reported as requiring increased amounts of wal- 
nut, but in spite of the pressure of increased 
demand and a low percentage of FAS produc- 
tion from logs it had been possible to take care 
of the demand, and it appeared that all require- 
ments could be met in 1927. Woodworkers gen- 





Third prize—$2: 


Fourth prize—S$1: 
Co., Moro, Ore. 


ment of the contest. 





Peterpiperism Prize Winners 


As announced in previous issues of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, four 
prizes were offered for the best Peterpiperism submitted in January, in which all 
words began with the letter “B.”” As a result of this contest, 344 Peterpiperisms 
were submitted by 133 contestants from 35 States of the United States and 3 
Provinces in Canada. After a careful reading of all of the Peterpiperisms sub- 
mitted in this January contest, the judges have awarded the prizes as follows: 


First prize—S5: L. L. Shertzer, Tuskegee, Ala. 


Second prizse—$3: D. Swartz, L. F. Swartz Lumber 
& Supply Co., Inc., Findlay Lake, N.Y. 


Lane A. Davis, manager, Mason 


Builders’ Supply Co., Swarthmore, Pa. 
D. E. Clark, Tum-A-Lum Lumber 


Checks for these amounts have been forwarded to the prize winners. 


The contest for February is now on and in all Peterpiperisms submitted in the 
contest during this month the words must begin with the letter “P.” 


The large number of entries in the January contest indicates that there are 
many things that can be said about wood and building and the lumber business 
in the shape of Peterpiperisms, and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be glad 


to see an even larger number of entries in the February contest. 


Peterpiperisms that have been submitted in the contest will be printed from 
time to time in the classified advertising pages of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Turn to the classified department, read the Peterpiperisms that are printed there, 
then send in your entry for the new contest. See page 55 for detailed announce- 











department; George W. LaPointe, jr., O. & N. 
Lumber Co., Menomonie, Wis.; and James T. 
Drought, general counsel for the Wisconsin as- 
sociation, Milwaukee. 

The thirty-second annual meeting of the Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Co. of Wis- 
consin will be held Wednesday morning at 9:30 
o’clock. At noon there will be an informal 
luncheon at which representatives of the district 
clubs will confer. The convention will come to 
a close with a joint board meeting at noon 
Thursday. 
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Pine Institute Election 


GuLL Pornt, Fua., Jan. 31.—Official election 
returns of the balloting by mail to determine 
the trustees and their term of office for Pine 
Institute of America was announced at institute 
headquarters today. 


Trustees (three years)—H. H. Wefel, jr., Mo- 
bile, Ala.; W. B. Gillican, New Orleans, La.; John 

- Pace, Jacksonville, Fla.; J. C. Nash, Savannah, 
Ga.; W. B. Logan, DeQuincy, La.; O. H. L. Wer- 
nicke, Gull Point, Fla. Two years—J. W. Le- 
maistre, Lockhart, Ala.; A. F. Bullard, DeFuniak 
Springs, Fla.; W. C. Vereen, Moultrie, Ga.; Wil- 
liam J. Hough, Chicago; J. B. Lockwood, Wilming- 
ton, Del.; A. A. Payne, Panama City, Fla. One 


erally are using shorter and narrower lumber 
than formerly specified, and this had released 
for other uses a large additional quantity. 
Automobile manufacturers are taking in- 
creased quantities of walnut for interior trim 
and steering wheels, according to reports, wal- 
nut being found more desirable for this purpose 
than the composition and metal steering wheels 
which have met with great resistance owing to 
their shabby appearance, and also because un- 


der certain atmospheric conditions they become. 


cold and clammy. 

A review of the walnut advertising campaign 
conducted by the association disclosed the fact 
that this had been increasingly effective and 
would be pushed more vigorously than ever. 

The freight situation as affecting walnut lum- 
ber, logs and veneers was outlined by W. E. 
Wherity, of the American Overseas Forwarding 
Co., who gave a summary of the history of the 
development of these rates. 

An analysis of the January furniture markets 
in Chicago and Grand Rapids, Mich., indicated 
that in living room furniture the increase in the 
use of walnut had been large. In bed room and 
dining room furniture walnut still holds a promi- 
nent place. 


Charles H. Barnaby, of Greencastle, Ind., re- 
tiring president, stepped out of office with the 
unique distinction of having been the only presi- 
dent of the association who served two terms, it 
being customary to rotate the office each year. 
The election resulted as follows: 

President—Alex Schmidt, Kosse, Shoe & Schleyer 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Vice president—V. L. Clark, Des Moines Saw 
Mill Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Treasurer—Frank Purcell, Frank Purcell Walnut 
Lumber Co., Kansas City, Kan. (reélected). 


Secretary-manager—George N. Lamb, Chicago 
(reélected). 


Great Lakes Lumber Carriers Elect 


Detroit, Micu., Feb. 1.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Lumber Carriers’ Association of the 
Great Lakes held on Monday, Jan. 31 at the 
Hotel Statler officers were elected as follows: 

President—O. W. Blodgett, Bay City and 
Duluth. 

First vice president—John O. Nessen, Chicago. 

Second vice president—Herman H. Hettler, Chi- 
cago. 


Third vice president—H. Morton Jones, North 
Tonawanda, New York. 


Secretary and treasurer—Capt. C. H. Weeks, 
Detroit. 

Board of managers—Myron Blodgett, Bay City; 
Captain C. H. Weeks, Detroit; O. W. Blodgeet, 
Bay City; John O. Nessen, Herman Hettler, Chi- 
cago; H. Morton Jones, North Tonawanda; Pierce 
McLouth, Marine City; Walter I. Foss, Bay City; 
W. E. Holmes, Chicago; F. L. Leckie, Cleveland. 


Forest Industries Association Elects 


MONTREAL, QuE., Jan. 31.—Brig. Gen. J. B. 
White was reélected president of the Quebee 
Forest Industries’ Association (Ltd.), Jan. 26 
at the third annual meeting, held in the Mount 
Royal Hotel. The meeting, which was the an- 
nual general meeting, followed by a meeting of 
the thirty directors, was largely attended. The 
general meeting also elected George Chahoon, 
jr., president of the Laurentide Co., Grandmere, 
as first vice president, and Dan McLachlin, of 
MeLachlin Bros., Annprior, Ont., as second vice 
president. 

During the afternoon the meeting was ad- 
dressed by Hon. Charles Stewart, minister of 
the interior; Col. J. S. Dennis, of the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad; Arthur R. Campbell, Montreal; 
and others. 


Retailers Hear Talk On Utilization 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 31.—Retail dealers 
would prefer to have stocks run 8 to 16 feet in 
length, and so order as a rule, but after listen- 
ing to Axel H. Oxholm, director of the National 
Committee on Wood Utilization in his address 
before local lumbermen at the Tutwiler Hotel, 
Friday noon, Jan. 28, the question of short 
length flooring, siding, ceiling, and similar items 
will find more favor in this district. 

One feature of the address that stood out 
prominently in the minds of his audience, was 
that referring to green or partially dried lum- 
ber. ‘Properly constructed buildings,’’ said 
Mr. Oxholm, ‘‘are an impossibility when par- 
tially dry lumber ‘is used. Millions of dollars 
could be saved the home builders of America if 
the proper utilization of wood received the care- 
ful consideration of the lumbermen, from the 
stump to building. It’s squarely up to the lum- 
bermen of the South in the matter of wood 
utilization to support the committee in its ef- 
fort to help the various agencies endeavoring 
to further the program of this committee, all 
of which is for the good of the industry as a 
whole,’’ stated the speaker in his closing re- 
marks. 

Birmingham lumbermen agree that this mat- 
ter of ‘‘shorts’’ is one that its people must be 
educated on, and that to try to force the public 
into taking just anything in the matter of 
lengths on the average contract, would be the 
wrong way in which to attempt to increase the 
use of a greater proportion of stock under 
8-foot. Thornton Estes announced later in the 
day that Birmingham stood a very good chance 
to secure one of the branch offices of the com- 
mittee to be established in the South, and that’ 
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1,670,000,000 CUBIC FEET 


National Forest Timber For Sale 
Embracing Two Pulpwood Projects in Alaska 


LOCATION AND AMOUNT—Each sale con- 
sists of all the merchantable timber 
marked or designated for cutting to an 
approximate total amount of 835,000,000 
cubic feet of western hemlock, Sitka 
spruce, western red cedar, Alaska cedar 
and other species of timber, ae 
75 per cent hemlock and 20 per cent 
spruce, within the Tongass National 
Forest, Alaska. The lands to comprise 
the sale area or areas will be selected by 
the timber awardee of each sale subject 
to the approval of the District Forester, 
after the bids have been opened and the 
timber awarded and before the contract 
is executed and cutting is begun. 

The lands to comprise one sale will be 
selected from withim the exterior boun- 
daries of Pulptimber Brictment “A” located 
in the general vicinity of the town of 
Juneau in the northern portion of south- 
eastern Alaska. There is no western red 
cedar in this allotment. 

he lands to comprise the other sale 
will be selected from within the exterior 
boundaries of Pulptimber Allotments “I” 
and “F’”’ located in the general vicinity of 
the town of Ketchikan in the southern 
portion of Alaska. 

SALE CONDITIONS—The purchaser of each 
sale project must agree to establish a 
paper mill of not less than 200 tons daily 
capacity in the general region of the sale 
area before April 1, 93 The time 
allowed for the cutting and removal of 
the timber from either sale extends to 
April 1, 1982. Timber is to be paid for 
in installments of $10,000 to $20,000 each 
as cutting proceeds. The unit of measure- 
ment for pulpwood is 100 cubic feet of 
solid wood. A prospectus and sample 
contract, including a statement of the 
procedure following award, may be ob- 
tained from the Forester, Washington, D. C. 

STUMPAGE PRICES—The bid rates will 
apply to timber cut prior to April 1, 1942. 
The lowest rates that will be considered 
are: For material to be used for pulp or 
its products, $0.60 per 100 cubic feet for 
Sitka spruce, western red cedar and Alaska 
cedar and $0.30 per 100 cubic feet for 
western hemlack and other species; for 
material sold by the purchaser or to be 
manufactured for sale in other forms than 
pulp or its products, $1.50 per M feet B. M. 
for sawlogs of spruce, western red cedar 
and Alaska cedar; $1.00 per M feet B ‘ 
for sawlogs of hemlock and other species; 
1 cents per linear foot for piling and 

oles over 95 feet long; and 1 cent per 
inear foot for piling and poles 95 feet or 
less in length. Rates to be adjusted by 
the Forester on April 1, 1942, and at 
five-year intervals thereafter. under the 
conditions and limitations stated in the 
sample contract. 

RELATION TO WATER POWERS —It is ex- 
pected that bidders for either sale project 
will previously have submitted applications 
to the Federal Power Commission for per- 
mit savers water power development for 
manufacturing pulp and paper from the 
pulpwood hereby offered for sale. Each 
sale project is considered tributary to the 
water power sites in the same locality 
and the power permit will be granted to 
the timber awardee provided he meets the 
requirements of the Federal Power Com- 


mission. 

CONSIDERATIONS AFFECTING TIMBER 
AWARD —In awarding each sale considera- 
tion will be given to the rates bid, finan- 
cial ability to develop the paper manufac- 
turing plant required, and any other 
factors which may assist in determining 
the bidder best qualified to make a suc- 
cess of the enterprise and whose project 
would be to the best public interest. The 
right to reject any and all bids is re- 


served. 

DEPOSIT—With bid on each sale project, 
$25,000, to be credited to stumpage pay- 
ments, refunded or 20 per cent retained 
as liquidated damages, according to con- 
ditions of sale. 

HO G OF FINANCIAL ABILITY— 
Each bid must be accompanied by a state- 
ment of the assets of the bidder available 
for this project, of the plan of financial 
organization proposed, and of any definite 
assurances of financial participation in the 
enterprise received from parties known to 
be able to make them good. Such a show- 
ing must include sufficient assets in hand 
to enable the bidder to meet the require- 
ments of the water power permit applied 
for and to make the necessary innvestiga- 
tion of the timber during the period of 
the conditional award. It must also indi- 
cate that the men identified with the 
organization and management of the enter- 
prise have good business standing for re- 

onsibility, experience and capacity in 
the direction of business affairs. 

FINAL DATE FOR BIDS—Sealed bids will 
be received by the Forester, Forest Serv- 
ice, Washington, D. C., for the sale in 
Pulptimber Allotment “A” up to 2 P. M., 
April 25, 1927, and for the sale in Pulp- 
timber Allotments “E” and “F’” up to 
2 P. April 15, 1927. An extension of 
time of not to exceed three months for 
receiving bids for either sale will be 
granted at the request of responsible par- 
ties having legitimate interest to afford 
more time for field examinations. Before 
bids are submitted, full information con- 
cerning the character of the timber, condi- 
tions of sale, deposits and the submission 
of bids should be obtained from the Dis- 
trict Forester, Juneau, Alaska, or the For- 
ester, Washington, D. C. 











this section really wanted to increase its work 
along the lines mentioned by Mr. Oxholm in 
his address. 

Other members of the committee from Bir- 
mingham territory agree with the statements of 
Mr. Estes and will continue to help in the mat- 
ter of placing the information before the public 
as to the use and abuse of wood. John L. Kaul 
and Robert Jemison, jr., are the other members 
of this committee. Mr. Jemison had to be ab- 
sent from the meeting. Mr. Kaul visited a 
number of the larger plants in the district with 
Mr. Oxholm and at each of these discussions 
were carried on with interested parties. 


California Forest Protective Association 


San Francisco, Cauir., Jan. 29.—The Cali- 
fornia Forest Protective Association, at its an- 
nual directors’ meeting this week, instructed its 
president to appoint a committee to confer with 
the new governor, C. C. Young, upon the pro- 
posed forestry legislation of the State, inelud- 
ing the policies which will be followed by the 
new administration in regard to amendment 22, 
which exempts growing commercial timber from 
taxation, and other laws affecting the timber 
industry, including fire prevention and fire 
fighting. 

Another step which will be taken by the asso- 
ciation this year will provide for the recognition 
of funds expended by private timber owners in 
fire prevention in annual reports so that it may 
be classed under the Clarke-McNary law. 

Efforts toward securing Federal appropria- 
tions for the use of the bureau of entomology 
in developing more economical methods of con- 
trolling the pine beetle ravages in California will 
be carried on by 8S. Rex Black, secretary-man- 
ager of the association and forest research en- 
gineer of the California White & Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

The entire board of officers and managers 
was reélected, one change being made in the 
board of directors—Willis J. Walker, of the 
Red River Lumber Co. taking the seat of R. D. 
Baker, of the Lassen Lumber & Box Co. 

The directors recommended to Gov. C. C. 
Young that E. J. James be retained on the State 
board of forestry to represent the lumber indus- 
try of the State. 


Hear Talk on Short Lengths 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 1.—Axel Oxholm, direc- 
tor of the National Committee on Wood Utiliza- 
tion, who came to St. Louis to confer with Mar- 
vin E. Meacham, president of the Goodfellow 
Lumber Co., a member of the committee, was 
the speaker at today’s luncheon meeting of the 
Hoo-Hoo Club. The attendance was 135, one 
of the largest luncheons in the history of the 
local elub. 

Harry D. Gaines, president of the club, pre- 
sided. He first introduced A. R. Fathman, vice 
president of the Western Tie & Timber Co., who 
was last week elected president of the National 
Association of Railroad Tie Producers, who 
pledged the support of the tie producers to the 
aims of Mr. Oxholm’s committee. Mr. Oxholm 
stressed the importance of utilizing short lengths 
in his talk, which was similar to those he has 
made at other conventions, which have been re- 
ported in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


(SEERA AAaa: 


Luncheon for Illinois Dealers 


A luncheon is being arranged by a group 
of about thirty leading southern pine manufac- 
turers, to be given at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, at 12:30 noon, Friday, Feb. 11, 
for members of the Illinois Lumber & Material 
Dealers’ Association in attendance at the annual 
convention of that organization. The affair will 
be complimentary, the only requirement being 
that the members make their reservations for 
the luncheon when registering for the conven- 
tion, or as soon thereafter as possible. 

This is to be in the nature of a get-together 
meeting, for information and better acquain- 
tance, and some very interesting features are 
in store for those who attend. There will be 
a talk by the man who built the wonderful 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, a piece of construction 
that is the marvel and admiration of engineers 





and builders from all over the world. This man 
is F. J. Herlihy, president Midwest Construction 
Co., of Chicago, who will speak on the use of 
southern pine in construction work, especially 
for concrete forms, millions of feet having been 
used for that purpose in building the drive, 
This address will be illustrated by some very 
interesting moving pictures. L. R. Putman 
merchandising counsel for the Southern Ping 
Association, also will speak. 

The committee in charge of arrangements for 
the luncheon is composed of C. W. Lawranece, 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Ed Snider of the 
Natalbany Lumber Co., and J. A. Gillespie, of 
the Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co. 





LUMBER CLUBS 











Club Hears Talk on Short Lengths 


JACKSON, Miss., Jan. 31.—The regular weekly 
meeting of the Jackson Lumbermen’s Club was 
held last Thursday at the Edwards Hotel, the 
feature of which was an address by Axel Ox- 
holm, director of the National Committee on 
Wood Utilization of the Department of Com- 
merce. Mr. Oxholm spoke on the work of the 
committee, on uses of short lengths and end- 
matching of softwoods, reports of which have 
been printed in these columns. In addition he 
said the committee would be on a permanent 
financial basis by July 1. He said his committee 
would be a great aid to advertising as it would 
lend official sanction of the Government to state- 
ments used for this purpose. 


Nylta Club Elects 


New York, Feb. 1.—Frank J. Williams, presi- 
dent of Johnson Bros. Lumber Co., Brooklyn, 
last night was elected president of the Nylta 
Club to sueceed Jack Paterson. The board of 
directors selected Mr. Williams by unanimous 
vote in tribute to his work for the club since its 
organization in 1921. 

Temple Tweedy, one of the best known lum- 
ber salesmen of New York, covering the city and 
Long Island for the Thomson Lumber Co., is 
the new first vice president of Nylta. Mr. 
Tweedy is a graduate of the Yale School of 
Forestry and is a charter member in the Nylta 
ranks. The new second vice president is Con- 
rad Pitcher, acting head of the Wright Lumber 
Co. and incidentally chairman of the house com- 
mittee of the National Republican Club. He 
is one of the most prominent members of the 
west side group of lumbermen and is also prom)- 
nent in the affairs of the New York Lumber 
Trade Association. 

James E. Thornton, of Leary & Co., Brook- 
lyn, was reélected treasurer and Herbert B. 
Coho, who has been the secretary since Nylta 
started, was chosen by acclaim to fill the position 
for another year. Robert LaDue was chosen to 
fill Mr. Pitcher’s place on the board of diree- 
tors and Andrew H. Dykes was named for Mr. 
Thornton’s place. 

The directors also elected Joseph Cashin, an 
ex-offiicio member of the board and Mr. Cashin 
was also retained as editor-in-chief of the club’s 
official paper. R 

After the election, the board of directors dis- 
eussed informally the plans under way to give 
Nylta a membership of 1,000 in 1927 and also 
talked over plans of the club for the next few 
months. The treasurer’s report showed the club 
on a firm financial footing. 


Appalachian Club to Meet 


CotumBus, On10, Feb. 1.—President M. W. 
Stark, of the Appalachian Hardwood Club, an- 
nounces that a meeting of the club will be held 
Feb. 8 at the new headquarters, 730 Southern 
Railway Building, Cincinnati. At that time 
policies to govern the activities of the club will 
be discussed and adopted. It is planned to 
branch out in a number of directions in 1927 
activities, several of which are entirely new. A 
definite program will be adopted and steps will 
be taken to put the new policies into effect. 
C. M. Morfort, the new secretary, will be in 
direct charge of the club’s activities. 
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Forestry Organizations Hold 
Joint Conferences 


New Haven, Conn., Feb. 1.—Joint annual 
conventions of the New England section of the 
Society of American Foresters, the American 
Forestry Association, the Connecticut Forestry 
Association, the Connecticut forest firewardens, 
and the Connecticut Botanical Society opened 
here last Thursday evening, and, with allied 
activities and demonstration trips that continued 
until yesterday, brought to New Haven what 
was said to be the largest gathering of forestry 
interests the country has known. 

Addresses and discussions were directed to 
questions of public interest rather than technical 
problems, and concerned state and national for- 
estry, forest fires, game protection, forest util- 
ization, chemical developments in the use of 
wood, and recreation in the great open spaces. 

Following a meeting of the New England Sec- 
tion of the Society of American Foresters, 
Thursday evening, addressed by President 
George D. Pratt, of the American Forestry As- 
sociation, a former conservation commissioner 
of New York, the convention proper was opened 
Friday morning at the New Haven Lawn Club 
with addresses of welcome by Governor John 
H. Trumbull of Connecticut and Mayor John B. 
Tower, of New Haven. Col. Henry 8S. Graves, 
president of the Connecticut Forestry Associ- 








R. B. GOODMAN, 
Marinette, Wis. ; 
Discussed 
Reforestation Problems 


H. S. GRAVES, 
New Haven, Conn. ; 
Dean Yale 
School of Forestry 


ation and dean of the Yale School of Forestry, 
presided. Papers and discussions were centered 
on the subject, ‘‘ Forestry and the Public.’’ 

President Pratt addressed the large gathering 
on ‘‘ American Forestry Today.’’ F. W. Luen- 
ing, prominent member of the Izaak Walton 
League and editor of the Milwaukee Journal, 
discussed ‘‘ Public Aspects of State Forestry.’’ 
Miss Martha Berry, founder of the Berry 
Schools, spoke on ‘‘ What Forestry Means to the 
Rural South.’’ 

‘Forestry and Industry’’ was the topic for 
the Friday afternoon session, opened by Robert 
B. Goodman, former chairman of the commit- 
tee on economies of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, with a paper on a prob- 
lem of great importance both to foresters and 
wood-using industries, ‘‘ Where Will the Lum- 
berman Get His Future Supplies?’’ [Nore: 
Brief mention of Mr. Goodman’s address ap- 
peared in the Jan. 29 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. A more extensive summary ap- 
pears on page 44 of this week’s issue.—EDIToR. | 
Carlile P. Winslow, director of the United States 
Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., 
presented in striking fashion the latest discov- 
erles of science regarding the most economic 
use of the nation’s timber resources, with a 
paper on ‘‘Chemical Trends and Possibilities in 
Wood Utilization.’’ ‘ Vice President N. M. Rice, 


of the New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road, spoke on ‘‘ Forestry and the Railroads.’’ 
President Grant B. Shipley, of the Century 
Wood Preserving Co., presented a paper on 
‘*Making Wood Last Longer.’’ 

Friday afternoon was devoted to inspection 
trips by the members of the associations and 
their guests, including visits to the buildings 
and most interesting collections of the Yale 
School of Forestry, the Peabody Museum of 
Natural History, and the New Haven Progress 
Exhibit. 

William A. L. Bazeley, conservation commis- 
sioner of Massachusetts, was toastmaster at the 
joint banquet Friday evening. Addresses were 
made by Dr. Arthur Twining Hadley, president 
emeritus of Yale University; E. A. Sherman, 
associate forester of the United States Forest 
Service, and Fred C. Walcott, chairman of the 
Connecticut Commission on Forests and Wild 
Life. Mr. Walcott showed some remarkable 
wild life pictures to illustrate his talk. 

Saturday morning there was a joint session 
with the Connecticut forest firewardens and the 
subject for discussion was ‘‘ New England For- 
estry.’’ The value to this section of the coun- 
try of what he termed its ‘‘intangibles’’ was 
discussed by Albert M. Turner, field secretary 
of the Connecticut State Park and Forest Com- 
mission, in a paper on ‘‘Some Neglected Values 
in New England.’’ 

New England’s forestry program, to be ef- 
fective, must be adapted to the purposes of eco- 
nomic gain on the part of those controlling the 
forest lands, John 8. Lawrence, president of the 
New England Council, told the gathering. He 
outlined the purposes of the New England Coun- 
cil and the steps it has taken to bring the for- 
estry interests of New England together to 
adopt a forest policy that will be applicable to 
all New England. 

Conservation as an optimistic and aggressive 
program instead of a passive and pessimistic 
one was urged by Mr. Sherman of the United 
States Forest Service, who expressed the opinion 
that the prevalent attitude of ‘‘viewing with 
alarm’’ the diminishing timber resources of the 
country is all wrong. Why not emphasize the 
fact,’’? he declared, ‘‘that by expenditure of 
only a relatively small amount of money we can 
have cheaper and better homes, finer streams, bet- 
ter fishing and hunting, a more attractive land- 
seape, and that by so providing forehandedly 
for the future we have demonstrated that as a 
nation we are self-supporting and permanent, 
and do not owe our commercial supremacy 
simply to the fortunate circumstance of rich 
resources accidentally inherited. ’’ 

Forrest L. Colby, former forest commissioner 
of Maine, discussed ‘‘The New England Pulp 
Industry and Its Dependence upon the Forest.’’ 
Dr. Charles F. Marvin, chief of the United 
States Weather Bureau, read a paper of timely 
interest to foresters entitled: ‘‘The Weather 
Man as a Forest Fire Fighter.’’ 

The Connecticut Botanical Society held a joint 
session with the American and the Connecticut 
forestry associations Saturday afternoon, dis- 
cussing the subject of ‘‘ Forests and Wild Life.’’ 
Albert F. Hill, instructor in botany at Yale Uni- 
versity spoke on ‘‘A Rational Wild Plant Con- 
servation Program.’’ Dr. Charles C. Adams, 
director of the New York State Museum, gave 
a talk on ‘‘ Preserving Wilderness Conditions. ’’ 
The closing speaker was Will C. Barnes, assist- 
ant forester of the United States Forest Service 
and a writer of note. His subject was ‘‘The 
Romance of the Grass Lands.’’ 

Prof. R. C. Hawley, of the Yale School of For- 
estry, was in charge of a field excursion con- 
ducted on Sunday to the forestry operations of 
the New Haven Water Co. at Maltby Park. 
Many remained over until yesterday for further 
conferences and inspection trips. 

The principal executive officers of the Ameri- 
ean Forestry Association were renominated and 
unanimously reélected at the annual business 
session. 


All products guaranteed 
and delivered quick 


from Bartholomew’s new 
steam heated warehouse, 
120x120 ft.,accommodating 
over 2 million feet of floor- 
ing and lumber. Located 
on Chicago River & Indi- 
ana Ry., connecting with 
all railways in Chicago. 


Over-night delivery with- 
in 100 miles on orders 
phoned or wired, our ex- 
pense, before noon. Quali- 
ty strictly guaranteed according to Association 
rules, with satisfaction to you and your customer 
or money back. No quibbling, Prices right. 


Look these over: 


Oak and maple flooring; 

Tennessee red cedar boards K. D.; 
Aromatic red cedar linings; 

Philippine mahogany (Lauan) finish; 

Sap and red gum K. D. and S2S; 

Plain red oak finish; 

Poplar, basswood and southern hardwoods. 





Earl Bartholomew 


NOuUPWNe 


Shipped direct from mill, or locally from Chicago, 
Any quantity, delivered anywhere. 








NEW ADDRESS—3403 WEST 48TH PLACE 


Phone Virginia 0200 


CHICAGO 








2-5-27 


Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one— 
your credit loss. That you can only guess 
at. And how often you miss the mark, 
you, only, know! Because of present con- 
ditions, your credit loss is more of a 
problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months 
is determined in advance and nothing can 
| increase it. . 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK 
511 Locust St. 1751 Ill. Mer. Bank Bldg. 537 Mer. Exch. Bldg., 
St. Louis; Mo. San Francisco, Cal. 












































Scientific 
Lumber Handling 


has more to do toward economical 
production than you may think. Our 
engineers will lay out a plant for 
you, erect it, and guarantee you 
satisfaction. 

We built mills for these firms:— 
Weber-King Lumber Co. 
Barham, % 

Gloster Lumber Co. 
Gloster, Miss. 
Learn more about the engineering 
service today. 


HRALL&S HEA 


ECHANICAL SAWMILL ENGINEERS AND DESIGNERS > 
Lake Charles, La. 
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c— PITTSBURGA 
West Penn Lumber Co. 











Wholesale Lumber 
WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 




















White Pine MINNESOTA 
WESTMONT 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 
ALSO) Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 
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In San Francisco~. 


IGHT in the heart of the 
new business center at 
Eight and Market Streets. 
Maintaining a commodious 
garage under the same roof. 


~ HOTEL — 
WHITCOMB 


D.M.Linnard Ernest Drury 


Lessee Manager 











Portland, Ore. 


E believe 

that there is 
no other hotel in 
the entire United 
States more hand- 
somely furnishedor 
that offers more to 


the traveler. 


Keller and Boyd 
Owners and 


Operators 








Baughman’s Buyer 
and Seller 


A well known calculator for standard lumber sizes 
to which is appended a considerable number of use- 
ful miscellaneous tables. All editions have full cut- 
in index. Desk size, 300 pages, 5x7 inches, red water- 

rained flexible leather, $4.00; black seal grain, $5.00; 

lue morocco leather, gilt edges, $6.00; brown imita- 
tion leather, Pocket edition, 34x6 inches, 
with cut-in indexes. 


dn Silk Cloth, $1.50; Red Leather, $2.00 
Blue Morocco with Gilt Edge, $3.00 


FOR SALE BY 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 














Southwestern Iowa Retailers 
Discuss Sales Plans 


CRrRESTON, Iowa, Feb. 2.—The first business 
session of the twenty-first annual convention of 
the Southwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation opened here today at the Iowana Hotel, 
though preceded last night by a directors’ meet- 
ing following a complimentary dinner given by 
the Sunset Club. After dinner a dance was en- 
joyed by all those who had registered. 

The business program of the convention 
opened this morning, when C. E. Fiers, president 
of the Creston Chamber of Commerce, welcomed 
the visiting lumbermen and their wives to the 
city. He stressed the idea that lumbermen now 
are ‘‘selling service as well as lumber.’’ 

President I. J. Dalbey, of Mount Ayr, then 
appointed nominating, auditing and resolu- 
tions committees. 

W. H. Badeaux, secretary of the Northwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s Association, Minneapolis, 
Minn., addressed the gathering on the general 
subject ‘‘What’s the Matter with the Lumber 
Business?’’ The first problem he discussed con- 
cerned the part that building specialties play in 
the amount of goods sold and the relative profit 
that is made by their sale. He stated that build- 
ing specialties make up 40 to 50 percent of the 
sales of the average yard. The sales of spe- 
cialties is increasing while the sale of lumber is 
decreasing. He suggested ‘‘codperative adver- 
tising’’ as a means of getting before the poten- 
tial buyers of this territory the merits of the va- 
rious lumber products. This advertising would 
be supported by both the retailers and the whole- 
salers. Technical questions would be handled 
by the home office of the association, with copies 
of the letters sent to the retailers involved. He 
expects that this plan will—(1) Stimulate busi- 
ness; (2) Bring advertising to consumers direct ; 

(3) Cut competition of contractors; (4) Estab- 
lish closer relations between retailers and whole- 
salers; and (5) Result in a ‘‘trade at home’’ 
spirit. 

It is planned to use $50,000 during the next 
three years for such advertising in the farm 
papers of this district; if possible, to place this 
advertising with such papers as will discontinue 
mail order ads. Ten dollars a yard a year will 
be ample to finance this with the equitable part 
that should be carried by the manufacturers. 

Mr. Badeaux called attention to the fact that 
90 percent of the people in this territory have 
incomes of $2,000 or less, and that the great 
problem that lumbermen have is to compete with 
the high pressure auto and radio installment 
salesmen for the money available. His idea was 
well received by those present. 

J. C. Mabray, an attorney, discussed the Iowa 
lien laws as applied to lumber dealers. Mr. 
Mabray’s service on the code revision committee 
in 1924 enabled him to give a very clear and 
comprehensive idea of the working of this law 
as it now is embodied in the Iowa code of 1924. 
He stated that at present the lumberman has a 
claim that is a lien prior to any other claim un- 

less the mortgage is recorded or the dealer has 
knowledge that such lien exists. This law, the 
speaker maintained, puts the lumberman in a 
safer position than before its revision. Numer- 
ous questions put to the speaker at the conclu- 
sion of his talk were answered in a concise 
manner. 
Application of Lien Law 


Raymond A. Smith, of Kimball, Peterson, 
Smith & Peterson, Council Bluffs, followed Mr. 
Mabray with a talk on ‘‘ Application of the Lien 
Laws to the Lumber Industry.’’ He cited nu- 
merous cases showing how these laws were being 
construed by the courts of Iowa. He stated 
that property laws have existed for 4,500 years 
while lien laws were created by statute about 
120 years ago. He advised lumbermen to take 
no chances but to follow the exact wording of 
the law in cases where it is advisable to use 
liens. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


At the round-table session Wednesday after. 
noon, H. C. Cox, Oskaloosa, discussed the neces. 
sity of increasing turnovers and of keeping the 
stock as small as is consistent with the needs 
of the business. He also discussed side lines 
mentioning in particular roofing, wallboard 
glass cloth, china closets, steel fence posts, paint, 
insulation, barn door tracks, fence wire ete, He 
branded ‘‘ cutting prices’’ as poor practice, 

Nate Allen, of Lincoln, Neb., presented in an 
able manner the question of ‘‘ Approaching the 
Customer.’’ He suggested that advertising to 
promote good will is advantageous. The dealer 
must be an authority on building and be able to 
advise customers in regard to plans and stock 
sizes. He favors building shows to appeal to 
the interests of the women who spend 65 percent 
of the average family income. 

J. D. McCarthy, Missouri Valley, spoke on ad- 
vertising the other fellow’s product. He laid 
down three principles for correct advertising: 
(1) Tell the truth; (2) Tell it quick; (3) Tell 
it often. He divided manufacturers into two 





I. J. DALBEY, 
Mount Ayr, Iowa; 


Elected a Director 
of Association 


R. O. TREICHLER, 
Afton, Iowa; 


Reélected Secretary- 
treasurer 


classes—those who are trying to get the retailer 
to pay for their advertising, and those who are 
actually codperating with the retailer so that 
both manufacturer and retailer may profit. This 
latter class really codperates. He thinks that 
local advertising must supplement that of the 
Saturday Evening Post type which is national 
in scope. 

The Ladies Auxiliary presented a clever play- 
let at the close of the session. The question was 
asked, ‘‘Why is a ‘flapper’ like a building?’’ 
The answer is ‘‘She is painted in front, shingled 
behind, and has an attic above with nothing 
in it.’’ 

A banquet with appropriate toasts was held 
in the Iowana at 6:30 o’clock. 


THURSDAY MORNING 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Creston, Iowa, Feb. 3.—H._H. Hobart ad- 
dressed the convention Thursday morning on 
‘‘What Are We Going to Do About Business?’’ 
He pictured a mirror in which the retailer could 
see his own situation. He pointed out that 70 
percent of the 1200 new autos last June were 
bought by farmers. He recommended that the 
retailers present the building of houses for 
homes in such attractive terms that people will 
prefer to spend their money for homes rather 
than autos, radios, ete. ‘‘Everyone wants a 
home some time,’’ he said. ‘‘Show him how 
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he can get it now; what it costs complete; that 
your goods plus your service are well worth the 

rice and that you are giving more than the 
mail order concern for the same money. Stimu- 
late the desire for homes, then sell the consumer 
the completed product.”’ 

Officers to head the association for the com- 
ing year elected were as follows: 

president—J. D. McCarthy, Missouri Valley, 
Iowa. 


Vice president—W. S. Richardson, Clarinda, 
Iowa. 
Secretary-treasurer—R. 0. Treichler, Afton, 


wa. 
Me ceibiten (for 1930) : O. P. Phillips, Henderson ; 
Ed F. Evans, Council Bluffs ; H. C. Cox, Oskaloosa ; 
1. J. Dalbey, Mt. Ayr. Hold over directors for 
1928 and 1929 are: J. D. McCarthy, Missouri Val- 
Jey; George M. Livengood, Dodds Lumber Co., 


Omaha, Neb.; J. R. Hall, Clure & Smith Lumber 
Co., Winterset; C. A. Craig, Eclipse Lumber Co., 
Clinton; Cole A. Berry, Green Bay Lumber Co., 
Shenandoah; and H. L. Seiffert, Seiffert Lumber 
Co., Avoca. 


The resolutions adopted were practically the 
same as those adopted by the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association at its convention in 
Minneapolis several weeks ago. These favored 
legislation giving Federal aid to the farmers; 
placing banking conditions on a better and 
sounder basis; that lumber manufacturers and 
wholesalers should sell only to local distributing 
yards and the latter to the consumer; opposing 
any suggested uniform lien law; and endorsing 
the appointment of Oliver W. Tong, of Minne- 
apolis, as a member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to succeed Frederick I. Cox. 


West Virginians Stress Group Organization 


(Continued from page 67) 


some, but on all, showing no favors and making 
no exceptions. This led a third to say that to 
make any success in collections one must be 
hard-boiled, stating terms and sticking to them, 
come what may. Dealers should be careful about 
liens and file them promptly and not let the 
terms expire. When a man buys a bill he should 
be asked to make plain how and when he would 
pay for it. ‘‘Too much lumber is being sold 
nowadays without an understanding regarding 
the settlement,’’ it was declared. 

The question was raised if the charging of in- 
terest on past due accounts would not lead 
debtors to further procrastination, saying: ‘‘ Oh, 
well, that matter can wait; I’m paying interest 
on it anyhow.’’ Secretary Eschenbrenner said 
his concern charged interest. About the time 
an account became due, a letter would be mailed 
the customer stating that beginning such and 
such a date it would begin accruing interest. 
He found most of them were promptly paid on 
such notification. 

‘‘Tnsulation’’ was the topic of E. S. Wad- 
dington, of the Celotex Co., New Orleans, La. 
He pointed out that the most important part of 
a house to insulate is the roof, because heat 
rises. He told how dealers could increase their 
business by educating their trade on the value 
of insulation. 

The year 1927 is one of great opportunity, 
declared the next speaker, E. E. Lorimer, of 
Zanesville, Ohio, second vice president of the 
Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers. To 
prove his point he recited Douglas Malloch’s 
poem ‘‘Say, Ain’t It Fine Today?’’ He said 
the future is very largely up to the dealer him- 
self and gave the following recipe for success: 
One hundred percent each of association co- 
operation, of dealer distribution, of clean com- 
petition. 

Following this session the members met at a 
dealers’ executive luncheon. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


The afternoon session opened with an admira- 
ble address on ‘‘ The Cost of Doing Business,’’ 
by J. V. O’Connor, of the O’Connor Lumber 
Co., Akron, Ohio. By means of charts, Mr. 
0’Connor showed the fallacy of cost figuring on 
the basis of labor cost, simply, as so many do. 
He proved that the labor item in fact is only a 
small part of the overhead. The handling, sell- 
ing and delivery cost of lumber invoiced at $30 
amounts to approximately 33 percent of the in- 
Voice price; of $50 lumber to 25 percent, on $100 
lumber to 20 percent, and on $150 lumber, to 16 
percent. Mr. O’Connor urged upon every dealer 
to install a uniform cost accounting system. 

Frank Dunning, secretary of the National 
Builders’ Supply Association, said that in order 
to leave his association unhampered in its work 
by financial worries, a trust fund of $1,000,000 
was being raised, the interest on that amount 
to be devoted to the association’s use. Over 
$800,000 had already been pledged to this fund, 
he said, and he asked for some support from the 
West Virginia retailers. 

The report of the resolutions committee was 
presented by C. I. Cheyney, its chairman. The 
report, which was unanimously adopted, recom- 
mended 100 percent dealer distribution; com- 
mended the New Jersey retailers’ association for 


its aggressive ‘‘ Build a Home First’’ campaign 
and suggested that the West Virginia associa- 
tion join in that movement; recommended the 
formation of district associations throughout 
the State, and thanked President Robison, Sec- 
retary Eschenbrenner and all the officers, direc- 
tors and committee men for their untiring work 
in the association’s behalf; also the Morgantown 
dealers andthe city at large for their contri- 
butions to the success of the convention. 

Both President Robison and Secretary Eschen- 
brenner were accorded rising votes of thanks. 


Discussion on Group Organizations 


The question of group organizations was fully 
discussed and the members seemed unanimous 
in approving their formation. The ‘‘Build a 
Home First’’ campaign was also given much 
interested attention, it being thoroughly ex- 
plained by Mr. Cheyney. He said: ‘‘ We have 
seen, in connection with the automobile for in- 
stance, how people will work and slave and save 
until they get a thing that they have set their 
minds on owning. We must get the public to 
set its mind on getting a home first. The satu- 
ration point in homes is far in the future. Of 
every twenty-five families in the United States, 
thirteen live in rented houses, and only seven 
in unincumbered homes.’’ 

M. B. Sprigg then presented the report of the 
nominating committee, which was unanimously 
accepted. President-elect Beswick, when called 
on for a speech, replied: ‘‘No, I’m not going 
to make a speech, but I’m going to tell you 
fellows that while I am president it’s going to 
be work, work, work for everybody to make this 
association bigger and better in every way. The 
watchword for 1927 will be work, work, work.’’ 

The auditing committee, through its chairman, 
C. W. Hays, then reported that it had found all 
accounts in excellent condition and the associa- 
tion’s financial status favorable. 

After disposing of Mr. Eschenbrenner’s resig- 
nation and matters connected therewith, the 
choice of the next convention city was the final 
task. President-elect Beswick extended to the 
association an invitation from the Huntington 
Chamber of Commerce to hold the 1927 conven- 
tion in that city. The invitation was accepted 


unanimously and evidently with great pleasure. - 


ANNUAL BANQUET 


The fourteenth annual convention was con- 
eluded with a very enjoyable banquet Friday 
evening, at Hotel Morgan. There was some 
crowding necessary to get everyone seated de- 
spite the spaciousness of the banquet hall. 
Ladies and gentlemen were present in about 
even numbers. Gilbert Miller, of Morgantown, 
acted as toastmaster and the speakers included 
Rev. M. 8. Collins, of Morgantown, with ‘‘ Splin- 


ters’’ as his subject; Hon. H. L. Swisher, of © 


Morgantown, who discussed ‘‘ Finding the Mar- 
ket,’’? and Dr. H. E. Cunningham, professor of 
psychology at the West Virginia university, 
speaking on ‘‘West Virginia Timber.’’ Ed. 
Shore entertained with two of his songs, accom- 
panied by Mrs. M. B. Sprigg, and several high 
rate entertainers appeared. Notable among the 
latter was Luke Barnett, the irate ‘‘head 
waiter’’ who started a near riot among the 
banqueters before he was forcibly ‘‘evicted’’ 
by the hotel management. 
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Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WIS. 


Manufacturers of Wisconsin 


WHITE PINE 
Hemlock and 
Hardwoods 


White Pine Pattern, Flask and 
Shop Lumber our specialty 











Drewed “EXTRA STANDARD” 








Some Attractive Values 


4/4 Birch No. 1C. &B.... 350,000" 8/4 Maple No. 2 Common.,75,000° 

4/4 Birch No.2 Com. .__. .75,000’ 4/4 Basswood No.1C.&B..45,000 

4/4 Birch No. 3 Com......, 150,000’ 8/4 Basswood No.1C.&B..28,000" 

4/4 Maple No. 1C. &B.....75,000’ 8/4 Basswood No.2 Com...18,000° 

8/4 Maple No.1C.&B....100,000’ 8/4 Ash and ElmL. R.......10,000° 
Hemlock Lath 4’ and 32” 


Write for description and prices. 


Hales Timber Go., Inc. 


FIFIELD, WISCONSIN 


JACKSON & TINDLE, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Mills at Pellston and Munisjng, Mich., and Jacksonboro, Ont. 


Maple, Elm, Birch, Beech 
Basswood, Hemiock, Pine 
Spruce. Cedar Shingles 


Main Office, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Sales Office: 605 Murray Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Kindly address all inquiries care Dept. 7 

















Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 

Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 

BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 

Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window rames, Mouldings 

and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idahio White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 
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VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 


Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
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Estimateand Delivery Record Book 


This book is so designed, that, with less work than 
usual, the Balance-To-Go of any item is SHOWN CON- 
TINUOUSLY, and you do not need to spend anything 
more than the cost of ordinary record books to have 
this advantage. 

The delivery record forms are on the back of the 
original estimate that is retained in the book. You can 
use the delivery form for the estimate facing it. 


The book contains 180 estimates and duplicates ruled— 
40 lines to the page—360 sheets 94x16 inches and 6-page 
AtoZ index. It is bound in heavy canvas with carbon 
paper and press board. 


Postpaid, $4.75 
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of 


Timbers 
Yardand Shed 
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Distributors 


OF LUMBER 
from St Louis 


tr 87 Years 


BOECKELER 
LUMBER COMPANY 














HARDWOOD FLOORING 
Maple - Oak - Beech 
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NICHOLS & COX 
LUMBER COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 











Poplar Magnolia 
Oak Beech Gum 


POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 
BOX SHOOKS 


Eastman - Gardiner 
Hardwood Co. 


LAUREL, MISSISSIPPI 
Member Hardwood Manufacturer’s Institute. 


Bedna Young Lumber Co. | 


JACKSON, TENNESSEE 


Manufacturers of 


QUAVHITE AND RED» O)AVK | 
GUM, ASH, POPLAR 


YOUR INQUIRIES APPRECIATED. | 


' Pelahatchie 2 
Lumber Company, Inc. 
denim apt tatain,. Rens ie 
YELLOW PINE 


Dimension, Joists, Boards, Shiplap, K. D. Rough Finish. 
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Pennsylvania Retailers’ Annual 


(Concluded from page 70) 


charges are excessive, disturb relationships be- 
tween retail yards, cut prices unfairly, pile up 
heavy selling expenses, bring in bad credit 
risks and destroy public confidence in price 
lists. Dealers must operate building stores 
and for the new retailing the best place to 
make sales is in the show rooms. 

D. W. Simpson, of Indiana, Pa., closed for 
the negative by stating that the salesman de- 


scribed by the affirmative is an ideal creature. 


never seen in the flesh. There are few places 
where a salesman can induce an owner to 
change the architect’s specifications. The 
question under debate is benefit to the indus- 
try, and it does not benefit the industry to 
take business from one dealer and give it to 
another. This process creates no new build- 
ing and merely adds to expense. A halt must 
be called on operating expense or the retail 
lumber dealer will lose out and his trade will 
be taken over by the building material dealer. 

The jury, headed by C. P. Mayer, of Bridge- 
ville, brought in three votes for the affirma- 
tive and nine for the negative. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


The Thursday afternoon session opened with 
a brief discussion of the amount of gross 
equity a customer should have in property 
before operations start. Hart B. Daugherty, 
of Indiana, Pa., stated that instalment sell- 
ing has undoubtedly been carried too far. It 
is a proper method of buying useful articles, 
but not luxuries. A house has value long 
after it is paid for on the instalment system. 
There is no stock answer to the question, for 
it depends on the amount to be invested and 
the financial capacity and integrity of the 
eustomer. The speaker closed with verses 
about instalment buying. 

Service diplomas were presented to the re- 
tiring officers. 

Secretary Stayer, on behalf of the associa- 
tion, presented an umbrella to Will A. Davis, 
of Pittsburgh, who for many years has had 
general charge of the association music. A 
similar umbrella was presented to D. E. Olson, 
assistant master-at-arms. An impressive serv- 
ice was conducted in memory of the deceased 
members. 

Ada Ward, of London, England, delivered 
a humorous and inspiring lecture on the sub- 
ject of faces in the crowd, illustrating it with 
drawings on a blackboard. 

E. M. Diebold, of Pittsburgh, discussed 
‘‘Trades Relations and Our Duty to Each 
Other.’’ He recounted briefly the work of 
the trades relations committee and then out- 
lined in general the advantages of fair rela- 
tions of dealers with competitors and whole- 
salers and the public. 


Court Trial Highly Amusing 


The final feature of the program was a 
court trial arranged by the Pittsburgh Lum- 
bermen’s Club, in which Jim Easyeredit, a 
lumber dealer, brought suit against Techni- 
eality Jones, a contractor. The attorneys 
were Harold F. Burnworth, of Pittsburgh, 
secretary of the Pittsburgh Lumbermen’s Club, 
and Clyde A. Armstrong, of Pittsburgh, both 
attorneys in fact. The trial was highly amus- 
ing and packed the big hall. It also brought 
out points of law involved in such actions. 

The ladies were entertained at luncheon at 
Webster Hall at noon today. Mrs. J. G. 
Marks is chairman of the ladies’ entertain- 
ment committee. 


Banquet Features 


The convention closed this evening with a 
big banquet held in the William Penn Hotel. 
George L. Gearing, of Pittsburgh, acted as 
toastmaster. Ada Ward, of London, spoke on 
‘*You Americans,’’ and James A. Burns, 
founder of Oneida Institute, Oneida, Ky., 
spoke on ‘‘The Remaking of the Mountain- 
eer.’’ The banquet was followed by dancing. 


‘*‘PALS’’ IN ANNUAL 

PirrTsBpuRGH, Pa., Feb. 1.—The Pittsburgh 
Association of Lumber Salesmen, known ag 
‘*PALS,’’ a growing organization with a pres- 
ent membership of 252, held its eleventh annual 
banquet last night in the Blue room of the Wij- 
liam Penn Hotel, and this afternoon held its 
annual election of officers in connection with the 
State retailers’ convention. 

There were more than one hundred at the 
banquet last night, at which there were ad- 
dresses by J. G. Marks, of Cresson, retiring 
president of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Aggpo. 
ciation of Pennsylvania, and William B. Stayer, 
secretary of the association. 8S. R. Coey, chair. 
man of the entertainment committee, served as 
toastmaster. 

Officers were chosen at the annual election 
this afternoon as follows: 

President—A. M. Stamm. 

Vice president—J. J. Theobold. 

Secretary—C. K. Brown. 


Directors (two years)—A. L. Christopher and 
O. W. Richardson. 


FIFTEEN IN ERIE DELEGATION 


The city of Erie was represented at the twen- 
tieth annual convention of the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania here this 
week by a delegation of 15. The Erie dealers 





D. W. SIMPSON, INDIANA, PA.; 
Discussed Past Due Accounts 


have a live lumbermen’s club which meets weekly 
and take an enthusiastic interest in the work 
of the State and National associations. Their 
business establishments are said to be well in 
the van in modern ideas and appointments, in- 
cluding large show rooms and display windows, 
with exceptionally good warehouse facilities to 
keep stock covered. 

The Erie delegation comprised the following: 
Mr. and Mrs. D. S. Milloy, Mr. Milloy being a 
past president of the State association; Mr. and 
Mrs. C. W. Dudenhoeffer; Mr. and Mrs. D. B. 
Burns, Mr. and Mrs. Blaine MeKane, Mr. and 
Mrs. George W. Bauschard, Mrs. A. A. Dening, 
president of the A. A. Dening Co.; Mr. and Mrs. 
C. R. Van Denburg, Perey L. Meade, and Mr. 
Kane. 


A BOOSTER FOR SOUTHERN PINE 


A. M. Stamm, of the Miller Lumber Co., 
wholesale lumber dealer of Pittsburgh, is of the 
opinion that nothing can supersede southern 
pine in its place of supreme importance in the 
lumber industry. He so expressed himself 
after having attended a gathering in con- 
nection with the State retailers’ convention, at 
which representatives of the Southern Pine As- 
sociation had expressed some apprehension that 
other materials would usurp its place in some 
lines. 
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A Country Yard 
A little yard, a little town, 
That isn’t much to boast; 
Some cypress and some fir on hand, 
Some shingles from the Coast, 
And then ‘a line of spruce and pine, 
Some lumber, soft and hard, 
Some sash and doors, some stuff for floors, 
And that’s a country yard. 


A little yard, a little town, 
Not famous very far, 

Yet great withal when men recall 
The thousands that there are. 

A little street where neighbors meet 
And leave no calling card, 

And bungalows in quiet rows, 
All from a country yard. 


A little yard, a little town, 

They don’t amount to much, 
Unless you count up love’s amount, 
The worth of hands that touch. 
But, if you long for smile and song, 

And peace, and men’s regard, 
No better task a man could ask 
Than just a country yard. 


We See b’ the Papers 


Hope springs eternal in the cedar chest. 


The only time that Europe seems to be at 
peace is when it has a war. 

Now we have moving pictures that talk. We 
wish we had patrons of moving pictures who 
didn ’t. 

Now they want to run Dan Moody for vice- 
president. We wonder if Jim Ferguson is back 
of this? 

One bad thing about having a radio set is 
that, if it isn’t static, it’s a Democratic national 
convention. 


Now that Cobb and Speaker are disposed of, 
perhaps we can give a little thought to this Mexi- 
can matter. 

Diamonds are scarcer than ever, and so are 
young men who have saved up enough to give 
a girl one. 

Mr. Coolidge wants three cruisers immediately. 
Maybe he wants their opinion on the presiden- 
tial timber. 


We always read the back page of a paper first, 
because most of the unimportant people are on 
the front page. 


The Chinese question ought not to bother a 
nation of people who for years have been work- 
ing cross-word puzzles. 

If Abraham Lincoln had lived today he prob- 
ably would have said that no nation can endure 
half dry and half wet. 


And the remarkable thing about it is that each 
side would have thought that Lincoln was speak- 
ing for their side. 

Making a treaty with a Chinese government 
is a good deal like selling a man something with- 
out also seeing his wife. 


Mr. MeAdoo says that the prohibition law 
should be enforced, and Mr. Coolidge might be 
glad to have him tell how. 


Secretary Jardine declares himself for more 
rural culture, but the greatest need for rural 
culture now is in the cities. 

Mr. Jardine has decided that the thing to do 
for the farmer is to fire all these new-fangled 
doctors and send for old Dr. Tariff. 


The small hat will again be in style this sum- 
mer, but, we hasten to inform husbands, not the 
small hat your wife had last summer. 

The world moves. The question no more is 
why does a chicken cross the road but why does 
an automobile cross the railroad track. 

Our own idea of why a chicken crosses the 
road is that she does it to avoid the gang of 
loafers on the drug store corner. 


The Chicago Board of Trade is going to build 
a 43-story building, and yet some people claim 
there is no money in the wheat business. 


Andy Mellon has reduced the government debt 
from twenty-six to nineteen billion dollars, and 
a lot of stout ladies would like to have his recipe. 


Secretary Kellogg says he hopes for peace, but 
he is sending three more battleships to China. 
And that, to our way of thinking, is the proper 
way to hope. 


We don’t know what this ‘‘ companionate mar- 
riage’’ is that Judge Lindsay talks about, but 
we know a young man who took his girl out to 
dinner the other night, and you ought to see 
what his companion ate. 


Between Trains 


LINCOLN, NreB.—We found a lot of lumber- 
men at the annual convention of the Nebraska 
Master Builders’ Association, of course, because, 
if they aren’t the master builders, who are? One 
of our earliest callers was F. A. Good, who still 
operates a yard at Cowles. That night we found 
a sash and door man, Vice President C. B. Towle, 
opening the meeting, which seemed apropriate. 
In the audience we found the following lumber- 
men, and there may have been others: I. G. 
Chapin, W. T. Hoppe, Dick Russell, L. H. 
Pauley, George Hyland, W. L. Cummins and 
I. 8. Chapin. 

Of course, we put in a few hours with ‘‘ Doc’’ 
Bixby, the longest-time columnist in America, 
and also ran up to the MecKelvies’. The former 
governor was in Chicago for the day, but we 
smoked up a few of his cigars, anyway. Sam 
is inclined to think that the farmer will have to 
work out his own salvation, and this doesn’t 
please the farmers who think that it ought to 
be legislated out. 

Our good friend Good, by the way, told us a 
lot about the virtues of the Nebraska bank de- 
posit guaranty law, which he is for and which we 
are as enthusiastically against, and so we had 
a pleasant time. Iowa is considering the pas- 
sage of just such a law, and we hope it will con- 
tinue to consider. To our mind it is a law for 
the encouragement of bad banking and careless 
depositing. To our aforesaid mind, if it may be 
called such, a deposit is like any other invest- 
ment, and we don’t expect the State to make 
good our investment in a sawmill, for example. 

Someone has said there is only one absolutely 
safe thing to do with money, anyway, and that 
is to bury it in the ground; and even then some- 
one may dig it up. There is no such thing as a 
safe investment. Of course, there are Liberty 
bonds; and there were also German Imperial 
bonds once. However, we don’t want to start 
a debate with Good; we might just as well pitch 
horseshoes with him, and with about as much 
chance. Good runs the championship tourna- 
ment at the Nebraska State fair every year, and 
rounds up a bunch of young farmers who could 
give pointers even to Noah, who pitched the ark 
within and without. — 


What Matters ? 


If one had never had a friend 

From one year’s end to one year’s end, 
Although he owned a half of earth 

Then what would all his wealth be worth? 
For what is gold you never spend, 

And what is wealth you never lend? 


If one had never lived a day 

He helped another on his way, 
Although he won a mighty name 

Then what the worth of all his fame? 
For sad, indeed, when men grow gray 
And there is nothing more to say. 


If one had never bravely tried 

To help another breast the tide, 
Although he conquered every sea 
How great would all his greatness be? 
For when he stood at Jordan’s side 
What matters if he lived or died? 
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Extra Profits 
On Flooring 
This Spring 


By acting quickly you can make 
some nice extra profits handling 
our famous West Virginia hard- 
wood flooring, trim and Poplar 
bevel siding this spring. 


Get in touch with some of the 
smaller dealers near you and see if 
you can’t get them interested in 
buying flooring and trim from you. 
You can order our five kinds of 
flooring, five kinds of trim and 
Poplar bevel siding in mixed cars. 
Keep what you want for your own 
trade and job the rest to the smaller 
dealers near you. 


All our products are manufactured 
from famous West Virginia Hard- 
woods and are good quality, thor- 
oughly reliable products which will 
bring you repeat business. 


Get in touch with us if you are 
interested in making extra floor- 
ing profits. 





FLOORING— 


White Oak 
Red Oak 
Maple 
Birch 
Beech 


INTERIOR TRIM— 
Oak 
Chestnut 
Maple 
Poplar 
Basswood 


Also all West Va. Hardwoods 
—air dried or kiln dried. 











~ THE MEADOW RIVER 


LUMBER Co. 
RAINELLE, WEST VA. 
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More Profitable 
Than Mixed Cars 


Seidel local lot ship- 
ments are pointing the 
way to dealers to lower 
stock investment than 
has been possible with 
mixedcars. And you 
know how low stock in- 
vestment and increased 
turnover increase pro- 
fit. 


Let us tell you how 
our local shipment plan 
works and how it will 
increase your profits. 


If it’s used in building 
we sell it. 





Julius » mo { 
Seide 
LUMBER CO, 


St.Louis.Mo. 















-Get All the Facts 


and then you’ll see where it 
will pay you to sell our 


. Flooring 

N. C. Pine Sie’ 

tesemd Yellow Pine "oust s4 
Car and Cargo Shipments. 


Ellington & Guy, Inc., ™;:,ser* Richmond, Va. 





\ 











W. M. CARNEY MILL CO. 


Grade Marked Southern Pine 


Lumber Manufacturers 


Since 1881 ————— 























Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler” 








| The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 
= 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 











Cummer Cypress Co. 


Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


Gypress ieasmi poss 


Shingles and Lath 


| Sales Office, 300 Madison Ave., New York City | 














Better Methods Michigan Theme 


(Continued from Page 73) 


10 percent less paid out in wages, he thought 
this loss would be offset by the increased pur- 
chases that would be made by the railroads 
as compared with last year. 

It was his opinion, also, that less building 
would be done this year than last. The reduc- 
tion will not be sharp or sudden, he said, but 
building will taper off gradually. 

The purchasing power of the people during 
the coming year will be less than during 1926, 
especially in the case of the farmers, but even 
among this class the reduction in purchasing 
power will not be as great as some people 
think. Commodity prices fell about 10 per- 
cent during 1926. This drop is only now being 
felt in the retail trade, so that while the pur- 
chasing power of the country will probably 
be less the fact that commodity prices are 
lower will offset this situation to a large ex- 
tent. The speaker predicted a decline in 
building material prices. 

Summing up it was pointed out that while, 
on the whole, it appears business will not be 
as good as it was in 1926, there is nothing to 
worry about. Such reductions in general busi- 
ness as will occur will be small and will not 
materially affect the prosperity of the country 
as a whole. 


OLD GUARD AND HOO-HOO 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Lansing, Mich., Feb. 2.—Wednesday aft- 

ernoon the ladies were entertained on a shop- 
ping tour and later at a dinner at the Kerns 
Hotel. At 8 o’clock the ladies at the con- 
vention attended a theater party at the Capi- 
tol Theater. 

The annual Old Guard dinner was also held 
today. This affair was in charge of President 
P. A. Gordon and Secretary-treasurer Harry 
Jessop of the Old Guard Lumbermen. As 
usual it was a most enjoyable gathering and 
fulfilled the expectations of those who have 
been looking forward to it for the last twelve 
months, 

Hoo-Hoo Concatenation 


At 9:09 o’clock the Lansing Hoo-Hoo Club 
put on a special concatenation in honor of 
Arthur A. Hood, Snark of the Universe, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. Twenty-five kittens were ad- 
mitted into the order at this time. The com- 
mittee in charge of the concatenation was 
Charles L. Weeks, State counselor; Merlin J. 
Long, president, Lansing club; Wallace Jack- 
son, secretary-treasurer, Lansing club; Larry 
Smith, Vicegerent Detroit district, and Hunter 
M. Gaines, secretary, Detroit club. Those who 
conducted the concatenation were: Snark, M. 
J. Long; Senior Hoo-Hoo, K. M. Newham; 
Junior Hoo-Hoo, L. O. Smith; Serivenoter, W. 
H. Jackson; Jabberwock, A. B. Cone; Custoca- 
tian, J. Clyde Kynney; Arcanoper, Stanley M. 
Geisel; Gurdon, John C. Decamp. 


SALESMEN’S MIDNIGHT FROLIC 


Perhaps the most enjoyable event on the 
program was the midnight lunch and frolic 
given to those in attendance by the Michigan 
Association of the Traveling Lumber & Sash 
& Door Salesmen. The affair started at mid- 
night and the large ballroom of the Hotel Olds 
was filled with those in attendance. A deli- 
cious lunch was served, during and after which 
those present were entertained at an excellent 
cabaret show by entertainers of more than 
usual ability. 


THURSDAY MORNING 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Lansing, Mich., Feb. 3.—The second ses- 
sion of the convention was called to order at 
10 o’clock this morning, with C. A. Pollock, 
of Coldwater, as the chairman. The interest- 
ing and instructive nature of the program out- 
lined for this session attracted a large at- 
tendance of interested retailers, the attend- 
ance being much larger than at the previous 
session. The first speaker to address this 
gathering was Frank Day Smith, of Detroit, 


whose subject was ‘‘ Lien Law—Questions ang 
Answers.’’ Mr. Smith had prepared and dig. 
tributed to those present three printed sheets 
on which were listed twenty-four questions 
that had been asked of him during the lagt 
few months on the Michigan lien law and itg 
operation. In each case the answer to the 
question was given. It was announced that 
copies of these questions and answers woulg 
also be distributed to all members of the 
association not in attendance at the conven. 
tion. These questions and answers were elab. 
orated on by Mr. Smith during the time he 
occupied the floor, so that the subject wag 
covered in a comprehensive manner and all 
of the important features, particularly thoge 
not generally understood by the dealers, were 
explained. 

Mr. Smith made it clear that there are few 
reasons why a lumber dealer should fail to 
collect money for materials delivered to:a 
building job if the provisions of the law are 
complied with. It is very much to the deal- 
er’s advantage, he said, to study the law and 
to live up to it in all particulars and details, 
In case a question arises, he urged the dealers 
not to take a chance or to guess as to what 
is or is not the right thing to do, but rather 
to get in touch with the secretary’s office or 
with him and learn what is the proper pro- 
eedure to take to safeguard the sale. Care- 
lessness in regard to these matters and lax- 
ness in living up to the provisions of the law 
cost the Detroit dealers $250,000 last year, he 
said, and annually causes a loss to the dealers 
of the State that runs into large figures. It 
is better to be safe than sorry, he said. 


**Getting a Price for Cement’’ 


A most interesting and instructive address 
was delivered, following Mr. Smith, by Haw- 
ley W. Wilbur, president of the Wisconsin 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Milwaukee, 
Wis. The subject of this address was, ‘‘Get- 
ting a Price for Cement,’’ but was more gen- 
eral in character than the title indicated and 
included getting a price on all materials 
handled in the retail lumber yard. 

The secret of getting a living profit for any 
material sold, the speaker said, is to know 
the cost of the material and the cost to handle 
it and then to put on the material a price that 
will leave a fair margin of profit and to stick 
to this price regardless of any other considera- 
tions. In his own case, he said, he had been 
doing a large business but was making very 
little money. It was then decided to put in 
a cost keeping system. After this had been 
done, although the sales were less by 17 per- 
cent than formerly, there remained 50 percent 
more profit. This procedure, in the opinion 
of the speaker, is the one that retailers must 
follow in the future. They must know their 
costs and strive for profits rather than volume. 
He also urged those present to know their 
competitors, themselves, their customers, their 
employees, costs and the manufacturers. 
When competitors are friendly toward one an- 
other, unethical competition is eliminated. It 
was also his opinion that this is the most 
necessary step to be taken to improve condi- 
tions in the retail lumber industry. The com- 
petitor, he said, is the most important factor 
in the business and on him, in large measure, 
profits must depend. 

Training employees to have a better knowl- 
edge of the business and the needs of the 
customer is good merchandising, Mr. Hawley 
said. In his business he is conducting a school 
which trains the employees in selling and 
teaches them how to figure material lists. 
This training has caused the employees to 
hustle for business and the sales and profits 
have increased very materially as a result. 

P. W. Branton, of the Architectural & Pub- 
licity Bureau, Chicago, followed Mr. Hawley 
on the program. Mr. Branton outlined the 
publicity and selling aids his company has to 
offer the retail lumber dealer, and spoke 
briefly on merchandising lumber and building 
materials. 
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Don Critchfield, of the West Coast Lumber 
Bureau, also spoke briefly at this time and 
outlined to those present a plan whereby a 
eredit of $100 will be given to some Michigan 
dealer on a carload of West Coast lumber. 

Handling Building Specialties 

‘‘Handling Building Specialties and Ma- 
terials Other Than Lumber’’ was the next sub- 
sect to be discussed at this session. This sub- 
ject was handled very ably by John Kreilick, 
of Kalamazoo. The speaker startled his listen- 
ers by declaring that in his case he had been 
unable to make a profit on materials other 
than lumber, and by expressing as his opinion 
that very few lumber dealers do make a profit 
on specialties. The important thing, he said, 
when handling materials other than lumber is 
to keep the investment as low as possible. In 
this connection he explained the central ware- 
house idea as practiced in his city and told 
of some of the advantages of the plan. He 
recommended that the dealers in other com- 
munities, particularly in the smaller cities 
and towns, codperate and work together so 
that building material investments can be 
kept at the lowest point that is consistent 
with the needs of the customers. He also 
urged the dealers to install cost keeping sys- 
tems and to put a price sufficiently high on 
all materials to assure a reasonable profit—a 
price that is fair to the customers and to the 
dealer. 

Following Mr. Kreilick’s talk, there was 
some discussion on the subject of handling ma- 
terials other than lumber. 

Louis Erb, of Royal Oak, stated that he 
handled specialties and had been able to make 
a profit on them. He was of the opinion that 
this profit is possible only because he asks 
prices that are high enough and does not re- 
duce these prices under any consideration. 

William Barney, of Albion, stated that he 
is located in a two-yard town and that, while 
he does not have a cost system, he is satisfied 
that the specialty department of his business 
is profitable. He gets his price, he said, or 
he doesn’t sell. 

Mark Sharpe, of Muskegon, said that he 
had a cost system and was able to make a 
small profit on his specialty department. He 
was of the opinion that a larger profit might 
be made if his location were farther removed 
from Chicago and the mail order houses and 


if his city were not connected with Chicago 
by a boat line offering overnight service and 
a cheap freight rate. 


Anti-Wood Legislation 


Al Hager, Lansing, took the opportunity be- 
fore the session adjourned to call the attention 
of the assemblage to a newspaper dispatch, 
dated at Lansing, which gave the information 
that the firemen of the State will ask for legis- 
lation prohibiting the use of both fireworks and 
wooden shingles. There is danger, Mr. Hager 
said, that such legislation will be enacted unless 
the retail lumbermen take it upon themselves to 
fight the activities of those who are interested 
in seeing such legislation passed. He recom- 
mended that all of the lumbermen in the State 
make it their business to see their State sen- 
ators and representatives, point out to them 
the injustice of such a law insofar as wood 
shingles are concerned, and otherwise-exert their 
influence to defeat the passage of such a bill if 
it is introduced. A law such as this, he said, 
would work an injustice on everyone who de- 
sired to use the wooden shingle. 


Chairman Pollock also spoke briefly on this 
subject. The wooden shingle, he said, makes the 
best and cheapest roof that can be obtained and 
the public should not be forced to use more ex- 
pensive and less serviceable types of roofing to 
make business for those who are interested in 
seeing the wooden shingle outlawed. He also 
urged the retail lumbermen to use their best 
efforts to prevent the passage of any legislation 
such as this. 

This completed the business to come before 
this session of the convention and it was accord- 
ingly adjourned. 


ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 


Mrs. Alton J. Hager, Mrs. William J. Burgess 
and Mrs. Walter Maner, who have had charge 
of the ladies’ entertainments, had arranged three 
affairs for the visiting ladies for today. These 
included an automobile trip to some of the lead- 
ing. industries of the city, a luncheon at one 
o’clock in the grill of the Hotel Downey and a 
theater party at the Strand Theater in the 
afternoon. 

The annual banquet and dance will be held at 
7 o’clock this evening in the ball room of the 
Hotel Olds, details of which will be given in the 
next issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Western Canadian Retailers 


(Continued from page 63) 

take more pains in training assistants and future 
lumber managers?; is not our biggest mail-order 
problem in millwork? Can not the present way of 
handling this be greatly improved upon?; can not 
the instalment-payment plan for building material 
be enforced the same as it is by automobile deal- 
ers? Is it really practicable?; what about cash 
discounts ? 

This closed one of the best day’s business 
sessions that the association has ever held and 
many important and interesting recommenda- 
tions were put forward which are bound to bene- 
fit the industry. 

HOO-HOO BANQUET 


At 6:09 sharp the annual banquet of the 
Winnipeg Hoo-Hoo Club was held, the speaker 
of the evening being ‘‘ Parson’’ P. A. Simpkin. 
As usual, the parson left a fine message and his 
talk was one of the high lights of the conven- 
tion. After the banquet, the kittens were as- 
sembled and, under careful handling of Junior 
Hoo-Hoo Frank Chapman, a large class was 
initiated. The work of the degree team was 
very impressive and brought forth many com- 
plimentary comments by the large number of 
old cats who were present. This ended the 
busiest day of the convention. 

FRIDAY MORNING 

Friday morning the annual election of officers 
took place; the nominating committee bringing 
in the following recommendation, which was 
wanimously endorsed by the delegates: 

President—Roy G. Roberts, Monarch Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.), Winnipeg, Man. 


Vice president—William WB. Kirsch, Security 
Lumber Co., Moose Jaw, Sask. 


Secretary-treasurer—Fred W. Ritter, Winnipeg, 
Man 


Directors: Manitoba—A. D. McNicol, W._D. 
Galvin; Saskatchewan—L. J. Brazziel, Walter 
Thorn; Alberta—George E. Bowker, F. EB. Sine. 

Playlet Presented 

After the election of officers, the delegates 
adjourned to the Union Station where a special 
train was boarded to transport them to the 
plant of the Manitoba Gypsum Co., where they 
were guests of the company at a buffet luncheon 
and demonstration of the manufacture of wall 
board. 

The delegates arrived back at the convention 
hall at 3:30 in preparation for the one-act play- 
let presented by Winnipeg lumbermen which 
was entitled, ‘‘ As Others See Us.’’ This proved 
to be a scream and brought out some mighty 
true and interesting features in connection with 
the lumber industry as a whole. This ended the 
convention program, the delegates dispersing in 
preparation for the annual lumbermen’s ball. 
As usual, this ball proved to be the big event 
of the year in Winnipeg, about 800 lumbermen 
and their friends being in attendance. 


THE EXHIBITS 
As has been the custom in the past, the fine 


display of exhibits at the Western Retail Lum- . 


bermen’s Association (of Canada) convention 
was one of the main features. One of the most 
striking displays was that of the West Coast 
Lumber Bureau, featuring Douglas fir products. 
Another display that attracted much attention 
was that of the Beaver Products (Inc.), in the 
form of a completely furnished living room made 
out of its various colored samples of Beaver 
board. 






’ Grand Rapids Trust Co. 


Best Flooring 
For Factories 


and warehouses where heavily 
loaded trucks are constantly wear- 
ing and tearing the fibres of the 
wood, is Michigan Hard Maple. 
The superior qualities of this wood 
have long been recognized by 
architects and engineers. They 
specify it for jobs where maxi- 
mum durability is required. 


“Old Reliable” Maple, Birch and 
Beech flooring supplies a species 
for every building need. There is 
a grade and thickness to suit every 
builder’s pocketbook. Put it in 
stock and note how it satisfies 
your customers. 


Mail Coupon Today 


so that your name will be put on 
our mailing list to receive all 
future stock lists. This does not 
obligate you in any way. Do it 
now! 


We also manufacture hardwood 


and softwood lumber, lath and 
poles. 


Grand Rapids Trust 
Company 
Receiver for William Horner 


Perkins Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Plant: Newberry, Mich. 


Receiver for William Horner 
Perkins Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Gentlemen: — Please send me your 
latest stock list of ‘‘ Old Reliable”’ 
Hardwood Flooring. 

I would like to receive future lists as 


they are issued. This will not obligate 
me in any way. 
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Goldsboro 
N.C. Pine 








Jiffy Service to 
Eastern Buyers 


When your stocks of yard and 
shed items get a little “ short ” and 
you want fine quality lumber on 
short notice, just remember that we 
have excellent facilities for 


Rail and Water 
Shipments 


Buyers located in territory con- 
tiguous to the Atlantic Coast, are 
invited to give Goldsboro North 
Carolina Pine a trial. Drop us a 


line now regarding your require- 
ments. 


Johnson & 
Wimsatt 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

















ees 
| Service 
You Want 


| 
| is the kind our facilities 
enable us to render at 


~ | 


all times. Our mills 
have a daily capacity of 
300,000 feet of 


BAND SAWN AND KILN DRIED 


N.C. PINE 


| ROUGH or DRESSED LUMBER 








You'll find our prices 

Lo?) right and our quality | 
pe unexcelled in 
3 Partition, Ceiling, 
Se Moulding, Trim, | 
’ Lath, Dimension. | 


Inquiries and orders solicited 
for rail or water shipment. 


| Surry Lumber Company 


Manufacturers Incorporated 1885 
























| 
| ‘Trust Building, Baltimore, Maryland | 
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Among the Southern M ills 


Southern Companies Elect Officers 


BEAUMONT, TEx., Jan. 31.—W. C. Keith was 
reélected president of the Keith Lumber Co. 
and Tom H. Hunter was advanced from secre- 
tary to vice president, at the annual meeting 
of the board of directors of that concern held 
Jan. 25. M. E. Masterson, for a numbér of 
years connected with the concern, was elected 
secretary and B. R. Norvell reélected treasurer. 
Reports were made showing the company to have 
enjoyed a very prosperous year during 1926. 

At the annual meeting of the George W. 
Smyth Lumber Co. and the Sabine Tram Co., 
held here last week, all officers of each company 
were reélected, officers for both companies, 
which are owned by the same group of men, 
being: J. B. Smyth, president; C. E. Walden, 
vice president; Frank Alvey, vice president and 
treasurer; L. M. Smyth, vice president; R. F. 
Cheesman, secretary and assistant treasurer, and 
Guy W. Cheesman, assistant secretary. These, 
with J. B. Smyth and W. A. Smith, constitute 
the boards of directors. Reports by Mr. Walden, 
who acts as general manager of both concerns, 
were to the effect that each had enjoyed a very 
satisfactory year during 1926. 


Holds Convention of Employees 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 31.—W. P. Brown & 
Sons Lumber Co. last week held its second an- 
nual convention of mill managers, foremen ete. 
at the Brown Hotel, Louisville, having its men in 
from the various Southern mills to spend a few 
days. The meeting was attended by officials 
and department managers and many talks were 
made, in an effort to improve conditions in all 
camps. The men were company guests on the 
trip and at the hotel here. Business sessions 
were held morning and afternoon, with luncheon 
at noon and a dinner in the evening followed by 
a show or entertainment. 


Adopts Policy of Reforestation 


FRANKLIN, VA., Feb. 1.—Joining the group of 
forward-looking lumber companies of the South 
which are taking steps to prolong indefinitely 
their operations, the Camp Manufacturing Co. 
several months ago put into effect a strict policy 
of selective cutting on its fee lands tributary 
to its Franklin mill. This mill produces about 
35,000,000 feet of lumber yearly. 

The Camp Manufacturing Co. is one of the 
oldest lumber companies of the South, having 
been continuously in business in southeastern 
Virginia since soon after the Civil War. The 
founders of the company were three brothers, 
P. D. Camp, James L. Camp, and R. J. Camp, 
none of whom is now living. The present busi- 
ness is in the hands of four sons of two of the 
founders. James L. Camp is president, P. R. 
Camp is vice president and general manager, 
and John M. Camp and William Camp are vice 
presidents. John Williams, long associated with 
the company, is also a vice president. 

The Franklin operation is one of four. Other 
mills are located at Wallace, N. C., Marion, S. 
C., and St. Stephens, S. C. The policy as to 
reforestation at the Carolina mills has not, as 
yet, been determined. 

From the start the policy of the company has 
been to keep ahead a large surplus of stumpage 
and today the Franklin mill has 400,000,000 
feet of merchantable pine, besides much young 
timber under merchantable size. In addition 
the company has a tract of 250,000,000 feet of 
hardwoods, some of which is likely to come to 
the Franklin plant. The operation is therefore 
well fortified with merchantable timber and that 
which is near merchantable. 

There is also another favorable factor. The 
region is one of very heavy stands and rapid 
growth of young pine. Much timber is being 
cut from old fields turned out fifty or seventy 
years ago. It is not unusual to find such stands 
yielding 10,000 to 15,000 feet an acre. This 
has occurred wholly by chance. Generally there 
has been fire damage, and seldom, if ever, have 
the stands been cut with a view to maintaining 





their growth. If such results have come wholly 
by chance it is believed reasonable to assume 
that with fire protection and cutting methods 
designed to encourage full growth of young 
timber the results will be much better. 

Cutting under selective plans leaves gueh 
stands in very attractive condition. True, brush 
is not disposed of and this will for a year oy 
two increase the fire hazard. The company wil] 
meet that condition by an intensive fire system 
involving lookout towers, wardens and a highly 
trained logging force. Cutting heavy stands as 
it does, the company does not move over a very 
large area each year so that the acreage of 
slash lands is not so large but that it can be 
given special attention. 

Reforestation plans of the company have been 
worked out with Hall, Kellogg & Co., consulting 
foresters, whose reforestation activities have be- 


come extended in the South. William L. Hall 





The Whole Brown 
Family 


Submitting an entry for the 
Peterpiperisms contest for 
January, a lumberman at 
Victoria, B. C., writes that in 
a little sawmill town in north- 
eastern Washington all of the 
Browns mentioned in _ his 
Peterpiperisms lived and all 
are there yet except Black- 
smith Brown. With this ex- 
planation he submits the fol- 
lowing: 

Babe Brown bought bum 
building boards, but bargain 
blind Baker Brown boldly 
bought best building boards, 
builded Beanery, baked Bos- 
ton Beans, bull beef, brown 
bread. Bootlegger Brown 
brought booze; boarders 
bought booze. Barber Brown 
blacked Baker Brown’s bean- 
ers. Blacksmith Brown badly 
bruised Barber Brown. 
Butcher Brown basted Black- 
smith Brown. Baker Brown’s 
bride bawled “Bobby.” 











spent some time with the company last spring 
assisting it in formulating reforestation plans. 
He recently made another inspection, following 
which he expressed the view that no part of the 
South has more favorable conditions for refor- 
estation than has the tidewater section of Vir- 
ginia, and that the position of the Camp Manu- 
facturing Co. to carry‘on indefinitely in that 
territory is almost ideal. 


Company Builds Homes for Workers 


Cotumsia, 8. C., Jan. 31—A contract has 
been awarded by the Appalachian Lumber Co., 
which was recently chartered in South Carolina, 
for the immediate construction of twenty-five 
residences in Pickens, the houses to be occupied 
by employees of the company’s mill in that city 
and to be ready for occupancy early in April. 
The company owns a plot of about twenty acres 
in Pickens which will be used exclusively as a 
mill village for its employees. Other houses will 
be added as needed. The town of Pickens will 
extend its water, sewer and electric lines to serve 
the new community. 

Leon Isaacsen, president of the company, has 
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announced that actual sawing will probably be- 
gin early in May. Work is being pushed both 
on the construction of the mill and of the rail- 
road extensions, The railroad will connect the 
mill with the company’s great timber land hold- 
ings in the vicinity of Pickens. 


Emphasize Fitness for Specific Use 


New OrLEANS, LA., Jan. 31—J. F. Wiggin- 
ton, president and general manager of the 
Louisiana Red Cypress Co., returned today 
from a fortnight’s trip through the middle 
West. He reports the trade outlook in that 
territory rather encouraging, and its lumber- 
men not only looking forward to a fair busi- 
ness but planning to solve some of the prob- 


lems they have confronted during the recent 
past. One of these had to do with an intense 
competition based mainly upon price consid- 
erations. Progressive lumbermen now are tak- 
ing the view that the quality and fitness of 
the specific material for the building uses in 
which it is to be employed, is the factor that 
should be emphasized, and that a selling policy 
built upon that principle will make for bet- 
ter building and conditions more satisfactory 
to both dealers and consumers. The midwest- 
ern districts he visited were all in the grip 
of mid-winter, Mr. Wigginton reports. Never- 
theless dealers in that territory are building 
up their stocks and assortments in preparation 
for the demand that will come when winter 
breaks and ‘‘ building weather’’ sets in. 


The Sales Possibilities of In- 


sulating Materials 
IV-INCREASING INSULATION SALES 


[Note: This is the fourth and last of a series 
of four articles on insulation and insulating ma- 
terials. The first appeared ow page 57 of the 
Jan. 15 issue; the second on page 45 of the Jan. 
22 and the third on page 49 of the Jan. 29 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. | 


The sale of insulation to home builders, which 
was discussed in the last issue, covers but a por- 
tion of the sales possibilities for insulation ma- 
terials. Many dealers have passed up wonderful 
profit opportunities by failing to recognize the 
fact that practically every type of building can 
use a certain amount of insulation to advantage. 
The few dealers who have worked the whole 
market in a thorough manner have created an 
added volume of profitable business that far 
surpassed expectations. 


Roof insulation offers wonderful sales oppor- 
tunities. Every building in which heating cost 
is a factor or in which comfortable coolness is 
desired in the summer months, should have a 
well insulated roof. Certain insulations are 
more desirable than others for roof insulating 
purposes. The board forms are widely used, 
as are some of the more closely felted non- 
structural insulations. A newer type is a poured 
cement-like mixture which fills with air cells 
as it drys. All types are applied between the 
deck and the roofing. 

Apartments, hotels, stores, shops and indus- 
trial and public buildings of all kinds should 
have insulated roofs. Proper insulation will 
reduce the heating cost considerably, make it 
possible to heat the building with a smaller 
heating plant, protect tenants or employees from 
summer heat, and eliminate the possibility of 
condensation. 


Prevention of Condensation 


The last named point, the prevention of con- 
densation, is a very important one in many 
types of buildings. In bakeries, laundries, print- 
ing plants, powerhouses, and many other build- 
ings, the dripping of condensed water from the 
ceiling is a problem with serious economic con- 
sequences. The goods being handled are dam- 
aged, rust is started on machinery, working con- 
ditions are made unhealthy, and the depreciation 
of the building is hastened. Proper insulation 
will prevent condensation. It may be used 
either over the deck or on the ceiling. Insulating 
wall boards are widely used for this purpose be- 
cause they provide an interior finish at the same 
time. The amount of insulation necessary to 
prevent condensation varies with conditions. To 
be safe in your recommendations write to the 
manufacturer of the insulation you handle out- 
lining the situation. 


Every community has one or more public 
garages. Their heating cost is generally very 
high due to the large roof area exposed to the 
elements. Every garage is a good insulation 
prospect because proper insulation will pay for 


itself in one or two years. In both old and new 
garages of the truss roof type an ideal applica- 
tion is the placing of insulating wall board over 
the bottom of the trusses. This cuts down the 
heating area, practically stops heat loss, and 
provides an attractive interior finish. Nonstruc- 
tural insulation may be applied under the roof 
deck. Roof deck insulation may be used for 
new structures. Make every old or new garage 
in your community pay you a profit on an in- 
sulation sale. 

By all means remember the sound deadening 
field. Every owner of an apartment, club, hotel, 
or office building appreciates the fact that sat- 
isfactorily sound-proof walls and floors have a 
big effect on ease of renting, rental values, and 
satisfaction of tenants. Every owner realizes 
the weight of these points and sound deadening 
is by no means hard to sell when they are put 
across. As the different insulating materials 
vary in sound deadening ability and also in 
method of application, the recommendations of 
the manufacturer should be carefully studied. 
On important jobs it is well to consult the manu- 
facturer’s service department. 

The advantages resulting from use of insula- 
tion in fruit and vegetable warehouses are 
plainly evident. All building projects of this 
kind should be followed closely as selling insula- 
tion for them is mostly a matter of bringing the 
subject to the builder’s mind. 


Insulated Farm Buildings 


Dealers who cater to the trade of the farmer 
are in touch with a particularly good field for 
the sale of insulation material. The agricultural 
institutions of the State and nation together 
with the farm publications, are constantly im- 
pressing the farmer with the idea that insulated 
poultry houses, dairy barns, hog houses, and 
similar farm buildings lead to larger production 
and better quality. The size of the possible 
profits may be gaged by the fact that the 
average poultry house takes as much insulation 
as a fair sized dwelling. 

In looking back over the sales possibilities 


.that have been suggested it will be realized, of 


course, that they are only a few of the many 


that exist. The advantages that insulation gives’ 


in the type of structures mentioned may be ap- 
plied to any building that comes to your atten- 
tion and the most forceful selling points worked 
out therefrom. 

Selling insulation to secure the greatest possi- 
ble volume and profit follows the same prin- 
ciples that are needed for securing similar re- 
sults with any other material. First, study the 
particular insulation that you handle. Know 
its characteristics thoroughly. Know what it 
will do and won’t do and let your customers 
benefit by your knowledge. Second, keep in 
touch with every sales possibility. Follow every 
building project like a hawk. Find the use to 
which insulation can be put and spare no effort 
to see that the order comes to your yard. 











From Sunny 
Woodlands 


The woods of the South are 
flicked with the gold of the 
sun; but down underneath 
is the heavy verdure, the 
lush grasses, the thick 
forest carpet. holding mois- 
ture ever-ready for the 
nourishment of the trees. 
that they may grow straight 
and true and strong. 


ADE products come from 
trees like this. 


We would think it a shame 
to transform these friends 
— lumber less than per- 
ect. 


HDE offers you a constant sup- ; 
ply of Southern Hardwoods; 
moulded into correct sizes by 
skilled men; dried to the perfect 
degree of moisture content, 
every stick guaranteed by the 
mark HDEstamped upon its end. 
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Hardwoods— Pine 


Oakdale, Louisana 


Branch Offices: 
CHICAGO— 223 Railway Exchange Building 
GREAT BRITAIN— 
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MEXICO— Box 2353, Mexico City, D. F. 
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Buy Breece- White 
HARDWOODS 


We should like to have 
you investigate our values 
in Southern Hardwoods 
and compare them with 
other stock offered you and 
we believe you will see 
why we are finding a ready 
market for our 160,000 feet 
daily production of 


OAK—GUM—ASH—ELM 


A trial order will tell the story. 


The BREECE-WHITE 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


SALES OFFICE: 
Bank of Commerce Bdg., 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Sales Representatives: 
BOYD WHITE, 1145 Prendergast St., James- 
town, N. Y. 


I. J. NEWSOME, Rm. 1200, First Nat’l Bk. Bidg., 
Chicago, Tl. 


FRANK HANDEYSIDE, Appleton, Wis. 











Mills: Arkansas City, Ark. — Fondale, La. 
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Kentucky Retailers’ Annual 


(Concluded from Page 59.) 


izing competition, he should put his own house 
in order, study his field and business, modernize 
it, know his costs and adopt constructive sales- 
manship. 

A survey of the national business outlook for 
1927, being a resume of published opinions by 
leading men in various fields, was thereupon 
given by Leo Klarer, of Louisville. The gist of 
it was that 1927 won’t be any worse than 1926; 
perhaps a bit better. 


BANQUET A BIG SUCCESS 


The great banquet hall of the Brown Hotel 
this evening was jammed with jolly folk, at- 
tending the association’s annual banquet—a 
brilliant affair from every viewpoint. The en- 
tertainment program was extraordinarily excel- 
lent, and was featured by the famous ‘‘ Parisian 
Red Heads.’’ There were no speakers, just good 


fun. 
THURSDAY MORNING 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 3.—The Thursday 
morning session of the convention opened 
with a discussion on the subject, ‘‘Is the pol- 
icy of one price to all and no discount to con- 
tractors a good one?’’ The consensus appeared 
to be that it is. It was pointed out that so 
many contractors are of the fly-by-night va- 
riety that discounts to them are in many cases 
misused. Also, many of the bills sold to 
contractors are competitive, and it would be 
ruinous to give a discount on top of the low 
price often made to land the orders. However, 
it is a good idea to give a discount for cash 
in ten days, in order to accelerate collections. 
As it is, the contractor or customer usually 
pays the lumber dealer last, if there is any- 
thing left after settlement has been made 
with the sand man, the brick man and the 
others. 

Credits and Collections 


An excellent talk on credits and collections 
was made by L. T. Henderson, manager of the 
Building Material Trade Bureau, Louisville. 
He told the lumber dealers that they them- 
selves were responsible for many of the bank- 
ruptcies of contractors and other builders, be- 
cause they do not investigate all circumstances 
before selling a bill of material, but rely en- 
tirely on the lien law. He detailed numerous 
instances of losses through failures and of 
failures averted through investigation before 
sales were made. He warned particularly 
against the frequent occurrence of selling ma- 
terial for builders on mortgaged lots. When 
a builder gets into difficulties, however, the 
dealers should have a heart and, if possible, 
avoid crushing him, The codperation of cred- 
itors will pretty nearly always bring 100 cents 
on the dollar, whereas forcing the matter into 
bankruptcy court will mean only 10 cents on 
the dollar. A dealer should not sell a man 
just because of friendship or because he has 
known him so and so many years. He should 
first make sure that the friend can pay. Every 
town, no matter how small, should have some 
sort of a credit information bureau in charge 
of some one with no connection with the build- 
ing industry. It does not have to be a full 
time manager, just some intelligent and con- 
scientious person who will make investigations 
when called for, receive the dealer’s monthly 
list of aecounts, analyze them, and supply 
those concerned with prompt, reliable informa- 
tion. This information always secured before 
any sale is closed should cover the prospective 
eustomer’s point of origin and his reputation 
at that place, the size of his family and under 
what conditions it is living, the character of 
his past work and the satisfaction it is ren- 
dering, his financial status, his past money 
trouble, if any; also if the lot to be improved 
is unincumbered, how the money for the job 
has been raised, and how and when he will 


ay. 
The next speaker was L. E. Sigur, assistant 
advertising manager of the Southern Pine As- 


sociation, New Orleans, La., who outlined to 
the dealers the trade extension work being 
conducted by his organization. 


Value of Grade Certificate 


The grade certificate movement and its value 
to the retail lumber dealer was briefly re. 
viewed by H. E. Bibb, of Louisville, He 
urged every dealer when he sells a bill of 
lumber to give the customer a sworn statement 
in the form of a certificate as to the grade 
supplied. This, he said, would eliminate 
raised grades, not only on the part of the 
sellers of the ‘‘bonded quality’’ lumber, but 
also on the part of competitors who would 
not dare to invite comparison. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


First on the program for the afternoon ses- 
sion was Axel H. Oxholm, director of the Na- 
tional Committee on Wood Utilization, Wash- 
ington, D. C., who spoke on the marketing of 
short-length lumber. He urged the lumber 
dealers to aid in the conservation movement by 
interesting their customers in short-length lum- 
ber wherever it can be used, pointing out the 
great benefits the industry as a whole would 
derive through such use and also the benefits 
accruing to the user. He assured his audience 
that there will soon be an increased actual de- 
mand for shortlengths as a result of the work 
his committee is doing. 


Retail Yard Cost Accounting 


An interesting discussion on cost accounting 
followed, this being led by O. R. Waterstraat, of 
Louisville, who explained thoroughly the work- 
ings of the National system. Mr. Waterstraat 
insisted that there was no such thing as a satu- 
ration point in the lumber business. There is 
no end of home, factory, business and municipal 
building in sight. A start has not yet been 
made in developing farm business as it can and 
should be developed, but to make the most of 
his great opportunity the retailer absolutely 
must have a knowledge of his business which he 
ean not get without a cost accounting system. 
Mr. Waterstraat stated that a class of about 
fifty young men is now being organized in 
Louisville for the purpose of making a syste- 
matic study of cost accounting, this class to 
meet regularly in a room made available by the 
Board of Education. The speaker recommended 
that each community organize a like club or 
class. He cited the achievement of the Akron, 
Ohio, cost study club which had increased the 
profits of its members on 1,000 feet of lumber 
invoicing at an average of $35.17 from an 
average of $2.76 in 1925 to $4.01 in 1926. 

A drawing for a prize of $100 credit on a car 
of Douglas fir lumber offered by the West Coast 
Lumber Bureau then followed, this falling to 
C. P. Hall, of Hall & Davis, Shelbyville, who also 
is mayor of his city. 

Coéperation with the nation’s railways, espe- 
cially by opposing legislation inimical to their 
interests, was urged by the next speaker, James 
8S. Donahue, of the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road. He declared that not only are the rail- 
roads the biggest customers of the leading in- 
dustries, but the welfare of the entire country 
depends upon them. In return for their co- 
operation Mr. Donahue promised the retailers 
an inereasingly prompt, efficient and safe 
service. 


Report of Resolutions Committee 


The auditing and resolutions committees then 
made their reports, which were unanimously 
adopted. The resolutions thanked the conven- 
tion committee for its well conceived arrange- 
ments; the management of the Brown Hotel for 
excellent service; retiring President Koehler for 
his energetic service during the last year; and 
Secretary J. Crow Taylor for his efficient admin- 
istration. The convention committee consisted 
of J. L. Bullock, chairman; Frank E. Dibb, en- 
tertainment; O. R. Waterstraat, program; J. M. 
Chappell, exhibits; W. K. Summerhays, public: 
ity; Ed. Ravenstadt, finance; Emil Anderson, 
hotel. 
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Officers Elected 


The report of the nominating committee, pre- 
sented by Geo. Hon, was unanimously adopted, 
as follows: 

president—Porter H. Nunnelley, G. H. Nunnel- 
ley Co., Georgetown, Ky. 

First vice president—Luke Russell, Sherrill- 
Russell Lumber Co., Paducah, Ky. 

Second vice president—C, P. Hall, Hall & Davis, 
Shelbyville, Ky. ; 

Treasurer—Emil Anderson, Southern Planing 
Mill Co., Louisville (reélected). 

Directors for three years—Retiring President C. 
Walter Koehler, Louisville; Walter Bean, Ho-Be 












Plans for National Arboretum 


The expectation is that Congress will at this 
session provide funds for the beginning of a 
national arboretum here. The House com- 
mittee on agriculture and forestry has favor- 
ably reported a Senate bill authorizing the 
appropriation of $300,000 for the purchase of 
a 400-acre tract for the establishment of an 
arboretum. Those actively interested in the 
legislation express confidence that an item 
will be included in one of the deficiency bills 
for the purchase. The Fine Arts Commission 
has taken a keen interest in this project and 
is urging prompt action by Congress in order 
to head off the encroachment of private build- 
ing operations and save the approach to the 
proposed arboretum. The area is quite heavily 
wooded and according to botanists and other 
experts is ideal for the purpose. 


Massachusetts Fire Loss Data 


Massachusetts fire losses reported by the State 
department of public safety show a consider- 
able increase in the last fifteen years. The total 
in 1910 was slightly over $9,000,000. The aver- 
age for the five years ending in 1919 was $9,- 
912,000, and that for 1921 to 1925, inclusive, 
was a little over $18,000,000. 

The building engineers of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, however, point 
out that the doubling of the annual totals of fire 
losses is not as important as might first ap- 
pear. In this connection it is pointed out that 
the value of burnable wealth reported by the 
department of corporations and taxation also 
has nearly doubled in the same period, increasing 
from $2,445,000,000 in 1910 to $4,499,000,000 
in 1925. 

Allowing for a change in tax valuation procedure 
which reduced the total assessed value of prop- 
erty a half billion in 1917, say the engineers, the 
State’s wealth probably has more than doubled 
in the fifteen years, and fire losses have in fact, 
merely kept pace with the values subject to de- 
struction. It is interesting to note that frame 
construction, popular throughout Massachusetts 
and often blamed for fire losses, apparently is 
not responsible for the unusually high loss ratio 
in this State. 


Corporation Income Tax Outlook 


All efforts up to date to secure legislation 
looking to general tax reduction or a cut in 
the corporation income tax rate have been 
unavailing. Senator Reed, of Missouri, sought 
to tack on to one of the deficiency bills as a 
rider a provision for a general rebate on 1927 
income that would make itself felt in 1928, but 
it was ruled out on a point of order. 

Senator Harrison, of Mississippi, who has 
been frankly urging a cut in the corporation 
tax rate in speeches, was equally unsuccessful 
in an effort to tack on a rider providing a re- 
duction in this tax. Both motions were ruled 
out on the ground that they were not germane 
to an appropriation bill. 

Meanwhile the move of Democratic Leader 
Garrett to discharge the ways and means com- 
mittee from further consideration of the Gar- 
ner bill, proposing tax reduction, is still pend- 
ing in the House, and lacks a considerable 
number of signatures in order to make it 
effective. 

Representative Davey, of Ohio, has pro- 
posed a combination between those who think 


Lumber Co., Winchester; V. L. Price, Lewisburg 
(reélected). 

Neff Jenkins, Jenkins-Essex Co., Elizabeth- 
town, was elected a director for one year to suc- 
ceed McNary Wyatt, of Henderson. 

President-elect Nunnelley briefly thanked the 
members for the honor shown him and pledged 
his heartiest endeavors in the interest of the 
association. 

The convention then adjourned and the direc- 
tors met in executive session, during which J. 
Crow Taylor was reélected as secretary, and Lex- 
ington was selected as the 1928 convention city. 








the time ripe for tax reduction and the farm 
bloe, in an effort to get through both tax re- 
duction legislation and farm relief. 

It begins to look as if farm relief legislation 
may get through before Congress adjourns on 


March 4, The outlook for tax legislation, 
however, is not so hopeful, but its advocates 
are watching the situation carefully and will 
take advantage of any promising opportunity 
that may present itself. 


Data on Planing Mill Output 

The Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C., announces that total output of planing 
mills during 1925 was valued at $1,261,138,020. 
Of the 4,761 independent planing mills report- 
ing for 1925, 445 were located in Pennsylvania, 
437 in New York, 370 in California, 280 in Tli- 
nois, 280 in Ohio, 169 in Indiana, 162 in Michi- 
gan, 154 in North Carolina, 149 in New Jersey, 
145 in Massachusetts, 142 in Mississippi, 130 in 
Wisconsin, 126 in Georgia, 122 in Alabama, 114 
in Florida, 113 in Virginia, 108 in Tennessee, 
108 in Washington, 104 in Texas, 102 in Mis- 
souri, and the remaining 1,001 in 29 other states. 


Detailed preliminary statistics of products for 


both independent planing mills and planing mills 
operated in conjunction with sawmills are shown 
below: 

Statistics of Planing Mill Products for 1925 


Planing mills 
operated in 





conjunction 
Independent with 
Item Planing mills sawmills 
Dressed lumber, includ- 
ing flooring, ceiling, 
and siding: 
Quantity , 
“ eS eae 4,786,030 14,336,133 
WY bad ade kcwes tins $159,885,082 $413,083,854 
Doors: 
I in cp, gins ira acho 15,126,635 7,975,284 
PN asia sb Kce ane waka ae $ 60,459,558 $ 18,806,217 
Sash: 
reer ere 40,385,480 7,165,921 
) ete $ 41,330,634 $ 2,174,864 
Window and door frames: 
"Peer 10,802,896 1,953,540 
a eee ares $ 38,808,891 $ 3,687,727 
Plywood, value ......... $ 18,401,604 $ 14,109,953 
Portable houses, value,..$ 15,192,737 $ 123,722 
Silos and tanks, value...$ 5,489,651 $ 16,628 
Miscellaneous’ millwork, 
rer ree $354,667,522 $ 97,855,436 
Amount received for cus- 
eee $ 5,100,045 $ 418,352 
All other products, value.$ 11,525,543 ........... 
TOG WH 6.éii-wsntacs $710,861,267 $550,276,753 


a/ Molding, inside trim, blinds, and general 
millwork not separately reported. Includes also 
some items not specified. 
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Public Building Construction Needs 

Representative Busby, of Mississippi, a 
member of the House committee on public 
buildings and grounds, in an analysis of the 
recent report of Secretary of the Treasury 
Mellon and Postmaster General New, which is 
expected to add $100,000,000 to the authoriza- 
tion for public buildings already passed by 
Congress, estimates that fully $350,000,000 is 
needed for this purpose throughout the coun- 
try. Mr. Busby points out that little has been 
done in the way of public building construc- 
tion for nearly fifteen years, that the postal 
service is expanding rapidly and other ac- 
tivities of the Government constantly increas- 
ing. Therefore he favors going even further 
at this time in the way of authorization. 
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Long Leaf 
is the 
“Durable” 
Wood 


The title of “durable” 
belongs to long leaf pine 
more so than to any 
other available building 
lumber in America. 


Durable means power to 
resist decay ; hardy; per- 
manent. 


Long leaf has the in- 
herent resin content 
which is a natural pre- 
servative; long leaf has 
native strength equalled 
by no other lumber; 
long leaf because of 
strength and rot-resis- 
tance, is THE perma- 
nent building lumber. 


—And Calcasieu is 
the best of the long 
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_VANLANDINGHAM LBR. Co. 


19 So. LaSalle St.. CHICAGO 
Telephone — State 6427 
B. Vanlandingham Lawrence F. Braun 


Ww. 
E. T. Vanlandingham William E. Krueger 
C. B. Cunningham James Allee 





Southern Pine 

West Coast Products 
Hardwood Flooring 
Hardwood Lumber 


SALES SERVICE 


on a Commission Basis. 
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Joun A, SPENCER LUMBER Co. 
Suite 800, 624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Wholesale and Commission 
PONDOSA 





FIR AND 
AND 
CALIFORNIA YELLOW 
WHITE PINE PINE 
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GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
If SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 2220 











You Can Positively 
Increase Your Sales 


—by using Clancy’s Red Book Service of infor- 
mation as an aid in your sales and credit work. 
The Red Book is a complete directory of car- 
load buyers of lumber and allied products and 
new names are furnished TWICE a week asa 
part of this service. 
Write for Pamphlet 49-S, giving rates 
and fuil particulars. 

Try our Collection Department any time on 
ordinary past due or disputed accounts, wheth- 
er or not you are a subscriber. 


For rates ask for Pamphlet No. 49-C. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 
608 S. Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Eastern Headquarters: 35 S. William St. 
NEW YORK CITY 




















m4 Established 1847 

C. B. Richard & Co. Foreign Forwarders, 
29 Broadway, NEW YORK Custamns I lasses of 
. cargo, collec voices 

Ocean Freight = si iiscount dans. 
Brokers for exports & imports 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 
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T. R. Early, wholesaler of Kansas City, Mo., 
spent a couple of days in Chicago this week calling 
on the trade. 


Adam J. Smith, of Smith & Bell, hardwood 
manufacturers of Decatur, Ind., was in Chicago this 
week calling on his friends in the trade. 


O. R. Lutz, of the Scott & Howe Lumber Co., 
Ironwood, Mich., stopped off for a day in Chicago 
Feb. 1 on his way east on a business trip. 


J. F. Higman, of the J. F. Higman Lumber Co., 
wholesaler of St. Joseph, Mich., spent a day in 
Chicago this week en route to Oshkosh and other 
Wisconsin points. 


Arthur Henderlong, of the Henderlong Lumber 
Co., retailer of Crown Point, Ind., when in Chi- 
cago Feb. 2 reported a satisfactory volume of busi- 
ness in his territory. 


A. D. Kemp, manager of the railroad and car 
material department of the Hilgard Lumber Co., 
spent two days this week calling on the consuming 
trade in Detroit, Mich. 


H. W. Coulter, of the Coulter Lumber Co., hard- 
wood wholesaler of Grand Rapids, Mich., spent a 
day in Chicago this week and reported a fair vol- 
ume of business in the Michigan territory. 


O. C. Scherzinger, of the Kneeland-McLurg Lum- 
ber Co., Phillips, Wis., manufacturer of northern 
hardwood lumber and flooring, hemlock and pine, 
made a business trip to Chicago this week. 


J. B. Coleman, of Milwaukee, Wis., field repre- 
sentative for the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, spent several days in 
Chicago this week on business connected with the 
association. 


F. O. Williamson, assistant sales manager for 
William Buchanan, southern pine manufacturer of 
Texarkana, Ark., passed through Chicago last week 
on his return to headquarters following an eastern 
business trip. 


H. O. Geary, of the Sugar Pine Lumber Co., Pine- 
dale, Calif., is now in charge of the New York 
office of the company which was opened the first 
of the month in the suite formerly occupied by 
E. J. Stanton & Son at 342 Madison Avenue. 


Delwin Towle, of Oshkosh, Wis., secretary of the 
Campbell-Towle Lumber Co., manufacturer of Cali- 
fornia white pine, with mills at Klamath Falls, 
Ore., spent a couple of days in Chicago this week 
on business, and reported trade rather slow at this 
time. 


Herbert A. Templeton, wholesaler of Portland, 
Ore., was in Chicago on Monday of this week on 
his return to the Pacific coast after a business trip 
through Oklahoma and Texas. He reported having 
found conditions fairly good in the sections he 
visited. 

G. A. Vangsness, of the Vangsness Lumber Co., 
northern hardwood wholesaler, left Monday of this 
week for an extended trip to Canadian mill opera- 
tions, and planned to attend the annual conven- 
tion of the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association at 
Montreal, Que., Feb. 1-3. 


Hazard Bros., of Jacksonville, Fla., manufac- 
turers of cypress and hardwoods, have appointed 
B. A. McCubbins as Florida representative. Mr. 
McCubbins has been connected with the lumber 
business in Florida for over twenty years as manu- 
facturer, wholesaler and retailer. 


W. B. Earle, of the Wisconsin Land & Lumber 
Co., Hermansville, Mich., when in Chicago Feb. 2 
reported that many mills are oversold on clear and 
factory maple flooring. He stated that the general 
situation in the North is looking better, with con- 
siderable curtailment and indications not to crowd 
production too much. 


D. B. Beaumont, general manager of the Teachout 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, spent a day in Chicago last 
week en route to Memphis and New Orleans, thence 
to the Pacific coast. The object of Mr. Beaumont’s 
trip, which will take six to eight weeks, is to visit 
the mills in the South and West and get a line on 
manufacturing conditions. 


8. G. Bottum, of the Voget Lumber Co., whole- 
saler of Portland, Ore., stopped over in Chicago 
for a day this week on his return to headquarters 
following several weeks’ trip through Ohio and 
Michigan. He stated that the present volume of 
business from the larger industrial cities is rather 
small, but prospects are encouraging. 


Cc. B. Cunningham, of the Vanlandingham Lum- 
ber Co., returned this week from a five days’ trip 
to the maple flooring and hardwood mills of Wis- 
consin and Michigan. He stated that production 
had been curtailed and that there are no surplus 





stocks on hand, and further that some staple items 
in low grades and box material are scarce 


J. Donner, sales manager for S. H. Bolinger & 
Co., returned last Monday from a two weeks’ trip 
to the company’s southern pine mills at Many and 
Minden, La., and Kerlin, Ark., and stated that 
continuous rains have forced the shutdown of the 
west side operations. The company’s mill at Bolip. 
ger, Ala., has been favored with fairly good weather 
and is operating steadily. 


Word has been received in Indianapolis that g. 
J. Peabody, president of the S. J. Peabody Lumber 
Co., of Columbia City, Ind., and prominent philan. 
thropist who spends his winters at Daytona Beach, 
Fla., recently suffered a broken kneecap when he 
tripped over a rope at the auditorium at Day- 
tona. The injured knee has been placed in a cast 
and he probably will be confined to his home for 
several weeks. 


A. H, Braman, who is associated with Fred J, 
Hussey, wholesaler, returned last week from a 
three weeks’ trip to British Columbia, taken ip 
connection with a deal in Dngelmann spruce, the 
purchase aggregating 6,000,000 feet. According to 
Mr. Braman, this cleans up the stock on hand 
manufactured by the Superior Spruce Mills, of 
White Sulphur, B. C., now operated by the Blanch- 
ard Lumber Co., of Boston, Mass. 


Murray H. Bissell, sales manager of the Mara- 
thon Lumber Co., southern pine manufacturer of 
Laurel, Miss., spent Monday and Tuesday of this 
week in Chicago, leaving Tuesday evening for Lan- 
sing, Mich., to attend the annual convention of the 
Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 
While here Mr. Bissell conferred with the Charles 
L. Baxter Lumber Co., exclusive representative of 
the Marathon Lumber Co, in the Chicago territory. 


Thomas W. Tebb, sales manager Pacific Lumber 
Agency, Aberdeen, Wash., was in Chicago this 
week, conferring with Tom A. Moore, local repre- 
sentative. Mr. Tebb is en route East to confer 
with other sales representatives and to call on 
customers. He reports a gratifying demand for 
short-length lumber, in which his company special- 
izes, and says that the interest being manifested 
in Iowa, Nebraska and other agricultural States, 
in the building of hog houses in which this short- 
length lumber is used, is nothing less than re- 
markable. From its plant at Sumner, Wash., Mr. 
Tebb’s company last year shipped over 30,000,000 
feet of shorts, and present indications are that 
this will be largely exceeded this year. 


Banker to Speak at Hoo-Hoo Banquet 


Dr. Walter Lichtenstein, executive secretary of 
the First National Bank of Chicago, will be the 
chief speaker at the Hoo-Hoo banquet to be held at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Feb. 9 in 
connection with the annual convention of the Illi- 
nois Lumber & Material Dealers’ Association. Dr. 
Lichtenstein will speak on “Coérdination and Co- 
jéperation in Business.” The banquet will precede 
the concatenation. The organizations which will 
be represented at the banquet include the South- 
ern Pine Association, American Walnut Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Chicago Millwork Association, 
Chicago Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Illi- 
nois Millwork Association, National Association of 
Wooden Box Manufacturers, Oak Flooring Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, 
Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago and plywood 
and veneer dealers. BE. A. Thornton, president of 
the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, will be 
toastmaster, and A. A. Hood, Snark of the Uni- 
verse, and Henry R. Isherwood, secretary-treas- 
urer of Hoo-Hoo, will attend. 


Seaaakaaaaaaasa: 


Appreciation for Business Received 


A rather unique method of showing appreciation 
for the business received from his retail dealer cus- 
tomers during the last decade has been adopted by 
Fred J. Hussey, a prominent Chicago wholesaler, 
who about a week ago paid the expenses of a trip 
to Portland, Ore., and return through California 
for ten northern Illinois lumber dealers who in the 
last ten years have given Mr. Hussey 100 percent 
of their lumber orders for general yard stock, both 
southern pine, fir, larch, white pine, hardwood 
flooring, cedar posts and shingles. While this at 
first thought seems a large outlay of money for 
Mr. Hussey, when one considers that this only 
means 50 cents a car for each car of stock shipped 
these dealers during the last ten years, it does not 
appear so great an expenditure. On this trip the 
dealers were accompanied by Henry Brailsford, an 
old-time salesman for Mr. Hussey. 

Mr. Hussey expects to take five or more dealers 
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with him on a personal trip this summer, com- 
pleting the total number of dealers who have given 
him this 100 percent of their business. He has 
furnished the lumber to a great many other dealers 
in perhaps larger quantities than to some of those 
who took this trip, but not to the extent of 100 
percent. This party of lumber dealers has during 
the last week to ten days called on the various mills 
in Oregon and Washington which are exclusively 
represented in Chicago territory by Mr. Hussey, and 
the balance of the trip through California is merely 
a pleasure jaunt. 


PASSES SSE EEE Si 


All Officers Reélected 


DunpDgEE, ILL., Feb. 1.—At the annual meeting of 
officers and directors of the Dundee Lumber Co., 
jast week, all officers were reélected for the en- 
suing year. They are: Clarence M. Beverly, presi- 
dent and treasurer; Raymond Haverkampf, vice 
president ; I. M. Western, secretary. These, with 
D. J. Haverkampf and Alonzo Beverly, constitute 
the board of directors. Annual reports for the year 
showed a satisfactory business. 


Southern Pine Salesmen’s Meeting 


The third regular meeting of the southern pine 
salesmen sponsored by the trade extension bureau 
of the Southern Pine Association will be held Feb. 
11 at 12:30 p. m. at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. A very interesting program has been 
arranged under the chairmanship of C. W. Law- 
rance, of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., assisted by 
Ed. Snider of the Natalbany Lumber Co., and J. A. 
Gillespie, of the Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co. The 
committee has arranged a complimentary luncheon 


for all the retail lumber dealers in attendance at 
the annual convention of the Illinois Lumber & 
Material Dealers’ Association. The expense of this 
luncheon for the dealers will be defrayed by sev- 
eral southern pine manufacturers. It is expected 
that between two hundred and three hundred deal- 
ers will be present. This will be a meeting of un- 
usually great interest to salesmen and, as it is their 
meeting, it gives them the opportunity of acting 
as hosts to their dealer friends at this complimen- 
tary luncheon. 
(SESE E2G2G202020288: 

Active in Community Chest Drive 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 31.—J. Graham Brown, 
president of W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co., one of 
the largest donors to the annual drive of the Com- 


munity Chest organization in Louisville, has again 


invited all of the workers to be his guests at lunch- 
eon meetings daily during the campaign drive from 
Feb. 4 to 14, in which $727,911.62 is to be raised. 
Arthur D. Allen, former president of the Mengel 
Co., is chairman of the Community Chest organiza- 


tion. 
(\@@2@e2 220202202228 


Second Refuse Burner Installed 


Another refuse burner of the improved air-cooled 
type has recently been installed by the Simpkins 
Logging Co., of Shelton, Wash. This is the second 
burner that has been installed by the Seattle Boiler 
Works, of Seattle, Wash., for the Simpkins Log- 
ging Co., the first one having been erected about 
eighteen months ago for the joint use of the Mc- 
Cleary and Reed mills. Both these burners are 
equipped with the new patented draft control, and 
were built to meet the individual requirements of 
the plants where they are located. 





Sash and door mills in the Minneapolis-St. Paul 
(Minn.) district generally are operating on cur- 
tailed schedules, although last week saw some im- 


petus. There was an increase in business from 
outside the Twin Cities. Mills which are working 
on outside contracts are running at full capacity. 
The other mills are finding themselves faced with 
slight increases in demand for stock work. This 
has reacted sharply on the operations of the plants, 
since there was a tendency to delay filling ware- 
houses pending the developments in glass prices. 
Instead of decreasing, the price of glass has in- 
creased, however. Mill operators look for an in- 
crease in trade as winter wanes. No new discount 
cards have been issued. 


Bookings of fresh contracts for sash and doors 
and interior finish required in large buildings under 
erection at two Middle West points were reported 
by operators of Duluth (Minn.) plants during the 
last few days. Plants at Duluth and Superior are 
still well employed, mainly in carrying through 
contracts for deliveries at outside points. Quota- 
tions on millwork are steady through the list. 


Bad building weather has cut down to some ex- 
tent the volume of business being placed with Kan- 
sas City (Mo.) plants. There is a smaller number 
of big jobs in sight this year than at the same 
period last year. The demand for yard stock is 
slow, both in the city and the country. 


The door and millwork trade at Buffalo, N. Y., 
is fairly active and some improvement is looked for 
during the coming month, provided the weather is 
not too inclement. Business last month was held 
back a good deal from this cause and there is a 
good deal of work which will probably be placed 
in the next few weeks. 


This week has shown an appreciable increase in 
the number as well as the volume of orders placed 
with the sash and door factories of Los Angeles, 
(Calif.) and the coming week is expected to be 
even better. The mills are now running full time 
and orders are flowing in steadily. Stocks are at 
about the average, and prices firm. 


The Forrest-Whadden Sash & Door Co., New Or- 
leans, La., last week purchased the building near 
D’'Hemecourt and Clark streets which houses its 
Plant and which it has been occupying under 
lease, plus the adjoining corner property, for plant 
expansion. The company was organized by veteran 
employees of the Roberts Sash factory, following 
that company’s retirement from business about a 
year ago. 

C. B. Harman, secretary-manager of the South- 
ern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Atlanta, Ga., states that six new members 
have joined the association the past ten days: 
Consumers Lumber & Supply Co., Meridian, Miss. ; 
Statesville Manufacturing Co., Statesville, N. C.; 
Farrar Lumber Co., Dalton, Ga.; Alamance Lum- 
ber Co., Burlington, N. C.; W. W. Simms Co., 


Wilson, N. C., and Alto Mill & Lumber Co., Tex- 
arkana, Ark. 

The American Glass Review says: “Demand for 
window glass has been picking up slightly. As a 
matter of fact, in most quarters orders have not 
been so startling, but inquiries have increased by 
leaps and bounds, promising better things for the 
future. Inquiries, while not always productive of 
business at the source to which they are directed, 
nevertheless indicate a readiness to buy somewhere 
and thus increase the general volume of sales of 
window glass.” 


Millwork Club Installs Officers 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Feb. 1.—With an attendance 
of 85, the annual rally and installation of officers 
of the Pittsburgh Millwork Estimators’ Club, held 
last Thursday night in the Crystal Room of the 
William Penn hotel, was one of the best in the 
history of the club. The officers installed were: 
President, Harry E. Wolfe, of the Keystone Lum- 
ber Co.; vice president, E. C. Werner, of the Clark 
Lumber Co.; secretary-treasurer, H. F. Burnworth, 
who is also secretary of the Pittsburgh Lumber- 
men’s Club. 

The chief feature of the evening was the analysis 
of a model house plan, its listing and figuring, by 
45 students, the idea being to acquaint the owners 
of planing mills in the Pittsburgh district with the 
regular routine work of the Estimators’ club. 
Forty mill owners were guests of the estimators 
at the meeting. After the routine work was com- 
pleted, there were a number of talks. 

H. E. Wolfe spoke on “The Value of the Esti- 
mators’ Club in the Millwork Industry”; J. L. 
Broido, president of the Center Lumber Co., on 
“The Record of the Pittsburgh Millwork Esti- 
mators’ Club”; L. C. Clark, president of the Clark 
Lumber Co. and president of the Pittsburgh Lum- 
bermen’s Club, on “How the Dealers Will Support 
the Estimators During 1927.” Brief addresses 
were also made by W. J. Donoughe, president W. J. 
Donoughe Co.; G. R. Walker, Walker & Curley 
Co.; C. H. Weber, Keystone Lumber Co.; C. S. 
Dyer, of Eiler Lumber & Mill Co.; W. E. Ahlers, 
president Ahlers Lumber Co.; S. M. Rex, Crafton 
Lumber & Supply Co., and R. H. Dietterle, of 
the Ben Avon Lumber Co. 

An additional feature was an explanation by 
Cc. S. Graham, vice president and general manager 
of the Millwork Listing Co., of the operation of 
the quantity survey bureau in Pittsburgh and 
how it will redound to the benefit of the public 
and the architects, contractors and dealers. 

The meeting held the interest of everyone pres- 
ent for almost four hours and was voted one of 
the most successful ever held by the club. The 
committee on arrangements which had worked out 
the details was: J. C. Alberts, J. L. Broido, J. D 
P. Kennedy, J. F. Nelson, M. P. Orr, C. S. Graham 
and C. H. Weber. 





WEEDS— 
A Fire Menace!! 


Remove this menace— 
by removing weeds! 
Wilson’s WEED KILLER Kills Weeds 
Inexpensive, clean and easy to use. Simply dilute 
WILSON’S WEED KILLER [1 gallon to 40 gallons of 
water} and sprinkle around your yards. One good ap- 
plication a year is sufficient. 
Send in a trial order today ! 
1 Gallon, $2.00 10 Gallons, $15.00 
5 Gallons, 8.00 25 Gallons, 30.00 
50 Gallons, $50 00 
Freight Allowed East of Mississippi 


Booklet mailed on request. 
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‘Industrial Buyers! | 


Let us supply your needs in 


PORT ORFORD CEDAR 


Philippine Mahogany 
Spruce, Red Cedar, Redwood 
Fir, Hemlock and Pine 





Can forward on through rate, east 
and south. Atrial order will prove 
the advantage of buying from us. 


R. L. Smith Lumber Co. 


1900 Armour Road, North Kansas City, Mo. 
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ROUGH OR DRESSED 


MOULDINGS, LATH, 
SHINGLES 


Sales Agent for the Following Mills:— 


THE HEBARD CYPRESS COMPANY, 
Waycross, Ga. 


BIG SALKEHATCHIE CYPRESS CO. 


Varnviile, S.C. 
BLACK RIVER CYPRESS CO. LYON PINE COMPANY, 
Gable, S.C. Odessa, Fla. 
BURTON - SWARTZ PINEORA MANUFACTURING 
CYPRESS CO. OF FLORIDA COMPANY, 
Perry, Fla. Pineora, Ga. 
SAVANNAH RIVER LUMBER Also agents for 
COMPANY, DIBERT, STARK & BROWN 


Vale Royal Mill, Savannah, Ga. CYPRESS co. 
Gilmania Mill, Gilmania, S.C. In territory east of Pittsburgh. 


Gulf Red Cypress Co. 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
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experience in 


Lumbermen’s 
Reciprocal 
Insurance 


The 
LumBer UNDERWRITERS 


A. B. BANKS & CO., Mgrs. 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


























SCRIBNER’S 


Lumber and Log Book 


Most complete book 
of its kind ever pub- 
lished. Gives measure- 
ments of all kinds of 
Lumber, Logs, Planks, 
Timber; ‘HintstoLum- 
ber Dealers; Wood 
Measure; SpeedofCir- 
cular Saws; cus of of 
Saws; Cord W 
Tables; Felling Tet 
GrowthofTrees; Land 
Measure; ages, 
Rent, Board, Interest. 
Stave and Heading 
Bolts, etc. 


Standard Book th hout the United States 
and Can e 


Sent FOsT- 50 Cents 


S. E. FISHER, P.0. Box 197 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














That First Impression 


So Much Depends 
On It 


Hand your pros- 
pect,a Wiggins 
card and you 
produce a first 







impression POTEEL COMPANY 
that com- PrTTeBURON. eA 

mands re- oronen ovuawt 
spectful at- 

tention. 


Wiggins Peerless Patent Book-Form Cards 


engraved with such skill and care that each card carries with it the 
distinction of supreme quality. 

Ask for tab of specimens, detach the card one by one and 
observe their clean-cut edges, and the protection afforded by 
their being encased in convenient book-form style. Samples free 
on request. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 


Established 1857 
Engravers Plate Makers Embossers 
1108 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 














Business Changes 
ARKANSAS. Little Rock—The Industrial Wood 


Products Co., recently organized by B. EB. Halpin, Hot 
Springs, has purchased the saw and planing mill here 
from the Pritchard Lumber Co. and will manufacture 
millwork. 


COLORADO. Simla—Stroup Lumber Co. sold to Bean- 
growers Lumber Co. 
ILLINOIS. Galesburg—W. E. Terry Lumber Co. an- 


nounces purchase of yards in Astoria, Bardolph and 
Rustville, making 15 yards in this section controlled by 
Terry interests. 

Rondout—George Everett has been succeeded by John 
Borst. 

Woodlawn—Schmidt & Laney succeeded by Schmidt 
& Wood. 

INDIANA. Angola—Lincoln A. Miller succeeded by 
Angola Lumber Co. 

Rosedale—Ferguson & Hunt Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Rosedale Lumber Co. 

KANSAS, Hanover—E. G. Vernon sells interest in 
Hanover Lumber Co. to C. E. Friend. 

Norwich—J. T. See Lumber & Machinery Co. succeed- 
ed by J. E. Torrance Lumber Co. 

Osborne—Gillett-Brodrick Lumber Co. sold to 0. M. 
Madison, John Rochford, C. F. Drake, Carl Hendrickson 
and P. B. Newbery. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—Wallace-Ballord Lumber 
Co. succeeded by J. E. Tesch Lumber Co. 

Wadena—Dower Lumber Co. sold its 35 yards to Lam- 
pert interests of Minneapolis. 

MISSISSIPPI. Greenville—W. H. Neal Lumber Yard 
succeeded by B. W. Dodds Lumber Yard. 


MISSOURI. Louisiana—Fred Engleman sells yards 
here and at Prairie Hill, Clifton Hill and Salisbury to 
Pike County Lumber & Supply Co., of Louisiana. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Keene—Keene Woodenware Co. 
succeeded by Menasha Woodenware Co. 


NEW JERSEY. Jersey City—Geo. C. Lavery & Co. 
(Ine.) changing name to Lavery-Daehnhardt Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. Babylon—Babylon Mill & Lumber Co.; 
H. McGarity sold interest. 

Syracuse—John H. Lyons succeeded by Geo. C. 
Gregory. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Pilot Mountain—Fowler Jones 
Lumber Co. succeeded by Mitchell-Fowler Lumber Co. 

NORTH DAKOTA. <'% ~ “heen Lum- 
ber Co. succeeded by G. I. Feton. 

Driscoll and Windsor—Winnor-Adams Co. succeeded 
by G. I. Feton. 

OHIO. Columbus—Franklin Builders’ Supply & Coal 
Co. sold to Columbus Builders’ Supply Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Madill—Madill Lumber Co. succeeded 
by Chickasaw Lumber Co. 

OREGON. Dallas—MecMillan Bros. reported to have 
aay a sawmill machinery of L. N. Tompkins Lum- 
ber Co. 

Gooch—Evans Bros. removing sawmill to Gates. 

TENNESSEE. Nashville—T. S. Davis Co. has pur- 
chased stock of Davis Sash & Door Co. and moved to 
plant formerly occupied by latter concern at 141 Second 
Ave., North. 


TEXAS. Daingerfield—DePrang & White succeeded 
by W. R. DePrang. 

Sweetwater—Wooten Lumber Co. sold to 8S. R. Jen- 
nings of Abilene and J. ©. Long, of Amarillo; will be 
operated as Jennings-Long Lumber Co. 


Incorporations 


CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—Marin Lumber Co. 
decreasing capital to $100,000 


COLORADO. Greeley—Weller Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $150,000. 
CONNECTICUT. 


Bridgeport—Porter Box & Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 
IDAHO. Sandpoint—H. E. Brown Timber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $100,000; sawmill. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Chicago Northwest Sash & Door 
Co., incorporated. 

Waukegan—Shore Line Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $60,000; wholesale and retail. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—Tri-County Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; 1,000 shares stock, par value, $100; address 
Adolph F. Schuch, 2713 Jefferson. 

Shady Side—W. M. Thomas Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $100,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Bailey & Delano Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

Boston—Inter-State Building & Construction Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $100,000 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—Mullin Mfg. Co., incorpo- 
rated; to manufacture wood riding horses. 

Minneapolis—Lampert Bros. Lumber Co. increasing 
capital to $2,500,000. 

NEW JERSEY. Union City—E. D. Gardner & Son, 
incorporated; capital, $200,000. 

NEW YORK. Frankfort—H. S. Getman Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

New York, Manhattan—Nassau Mills Supply Corpo- 
ration, incorporated; eapital, $1,000; to manufacture 
wood fiber and fiber products. 

Tonawanda—OConrad-Voekler Lumber Co., incorporated; 


capital, 200 shares preferred stock, $100 and 100 shares 
common, no par value. 


OHIO. Cincinnati—R. H. Baggarly Co., incorporated; 
capital, $30,000; wholesale yellow pine; address H. R. 
Baggarly, 5831 Eidge Pl. 

East Liverpool—Kerr Lumber Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $100,000; retail; old concern. 

Norwalk—Huron River Lumber Co., incorporated; cap- 
"3 $20,000; to deal in all kinds of lumber and mill- 
work. 


OREGON. Mette — Teas Box Co., increasing cap- 
ital from $100,000 to $250,000. 


| Portland—Namrogo Lumber Co. decreasing capital 
0 $25,000. 


oe Pipe Organ Co., incorporated; capital, 


SOUTH CAROLINA, Fishene—Sogsiestinn Lumber 
Corporation, incorporated; capital, $1,600,000. 


TENNESSEE. Chattanooga—Bowers Mfg. Co., in. 
corporated; capital, $50,000. 
East Lake (P. 0. Chattanooga)—Williams & Voris 


Lumber Co., increasing capital from $150,000 to $300,000, 


TEXAS. Amarillo—J. A. Stein Lumber Co., incorpo. 
rated; capital, $20,000. 

Amarillo—Coe & Parks Lumber Co. increasing capital 
from $75,000 to $250,000. 

Beaumont—Texas Tie & Lumber Co., incorporated; 
sawmill. 

Mineral Wells—Simms-Hayes Lumber Co., 
rated. 


WASHINGTON. Seattle—AsSociated Trading Co., 
corporated; export lumber; capital, $31,000. 


WEST VIRGINIA. > petra Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $25,000 


New Mills and Equipment 


incorpo- 


ARKANSAS. Hampton—W. S. Nutt building saw- 
mill. 
FLORIDA. Cross City—Putnam Lumber Co. 


will 
erect plant at Shamrock, Fla., having a daily capacity 
of about 25,000 feet. 

Pensacola—Newport Co., naval stores, will expend 
$400,000 in improvements; J. H. McCormick, general 
manager. 

GEORGIA. Brunswick—Georgia Creosoting Co. com- 
pleting erection of addition to plant. 

Cyrene—Hodges & Battles will rebuild sawmill de- 
stroyed by fire with loss of $50, 

perton—M. B. Gillis repairing damage to sawmill 
caused by explosion of boiler. 


IOWA. Muscatine—Huttig Mfg. Co. has nearly com- 
pleted three-story addition to plant which will be used 
for dry kilns and storage. 

LOUISIANA. Lake Providence—Mark H. Brown Co. 
has let contract for construction of two-unit hardwood 
stave mill, capacity of 40,000; also dry kiln and new 
equipment. 

OHIO. Marion—George Seiter building hardwood mill, 

OREGON. Carlton—Carlton Cooperage Co. adding 
about $1,000 worth of machinery. 

Chiloquin—Chiloquin Lumber Co. will rebuild sawmill. 

VIRGINIA. Vinton—Vinton Lumber & Mfg. Oorpo- 
ration will erect 40x80 ft. building and install planer, 
molder, ripsaw, cutoff saw, mortiser, etc. 


New Ventures 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—Northside Lumber Oo., a 
$55,000 corporation, owned by Samuel Dawson, also 
owner of City Lumber Co., has opened for business 
in North Birmingham. 

Fairhope—Fairhope Coal & Supply Co., has opened 
retail business. 

Phenix City—Snelling Lumber Co. 
yard. 


ARKANSAS. Little Rock—Hawkins Lumber Co. re- 
cently began business. 

Beirne—J. F. Gresly has started a sawmill. 

Clarksville—Peden Lumber Co. has begun a retail 
lumber business. 


CALIFORNIA. Burbank—Burbank Cabinet Shop has 
been opened at 253 North Angeleno St. by C. A. Gibson. 

Los Angeles—Peter Hiller has engaged in business 
at 115-17 E. 38th St. as Miller’s Cabinet Works. 

Richmond—Richmond Lumber Co. opening yard at Ds- 
pee and Chanslor avenues. 


FLORIDA. Miami—W. H. Combs Co. recently began 
operation of novelty works. 


opening retail 


GBHORGIA. Blackshear—J. B. Truitt has started a 
lumber business. 
INDIANA. Indianapolis—Roy H. Davidson has begun 


a wholesale and commission lumber business at 703 
E. 48th 

KANSAS. Garnett—D. B. Lardner has started a re- 
tail lumber business. 

Manhattan—Griffith Lumber Co. has begun a retail 
lumber business. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—Frank Barnard has 
started a wholesale business with office in Murray Bldg. 

MINNESOTA. Corinth—City Lumber Co. opening 
retail business. 

Minneapolis—W. E. Tesch Lumber Co., new concern, 
operating wholesale and export business at 609 Lumber 
Exchange. 

MISSOURI. Perryville—J. Tlapek Lumber Co. will 
open branches at McBridge and St. Mary’s. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Concord—Schoonmaker Ohair 
Co. recently began business. 


NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Long Island Packing Box 
Co, starting in business at Van Damm St. and Nelson 
Ave. 

New York—Sugar Pine Lumber Co., of Pinedale, Calif., 
opening eastern office at 903 Canadian Pacific Bldg., 
342 Madison Ave., in charge H. O. Geary 

New York—Barretts Lumber Co. epenine retail busi- 
ness. 

New York—J. D. Dawkins has started a wholesale 
business at 126 Liberty St 

NORTH CAROLINA Sunburst—W. H. Hipps has 
started a handle plant. 

OHIO. Bowling Green—Lyte & Ferguson have start- 
ed . plant to manufacture ballot boxes and voting 
booths. 

Fostoria—Seneca Lumber Co. opening retail supply 
yard. 

OKLAHOMA. Oklahoma City—Rounds & Porter Lum- 
ber Co., of Wichita, Kan., reported planning to open 
branch here. 

OREGON. Klamath Falls—H. Croisant has engaged 
in business here as H. Oroisant Lumber Co. 
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sheridan—Sheridan Planing Oo. opening mill here; 

H. Fink, proprietor. 
‘Willamina—R. Y. Neeley has engaged in business 
here as the Neeley Planing Mills Co. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Bauman-Labbe Lumber Co. 
opening hardwood lumber business at 907 Columbus 
Mutual Tower Bldg. 

VIRGINIA. South Richmond—Railway Handle Cor- 
poration has started a manufacturing business. 

TEXAS. Jourdanton—Alamo Lumber Co. will open 
about three weeks; erecting new building. 
WASHINGTON. Bellingham—Hoff & Pinkey are 
about to open new retail lumber yard. 

Kalama—Blue Ribbon Shingle Co. has started shingle 
piedro Woolley—Isaac Deeter has engaged in business 
here as the Sedro Hardwood Lumber Mill. 

WISCONSIN. Marshfield—Roddis Lumber & Veneer 
Co. planning to install yard at East Fourth St. and 
the Northwestern tracks. 


New Sheds and Yard Improvements 


ILLINOIS. Waukegan—Shore Line Lumber Co. will 
install lumber yard at 546 South Jackson St. Office, 
sheds, garage now under construction; cost estimated 
at $11,000. 

INDIANA. Robertsdale—L. Fischer Co. remodeling 
plant recently damaged by fire; loss, $4,500 (P. O. 
Whiting). 

KANSAS. 


Wichita—Davidson & Case Lumber Co. 


erecting one-story shed 37x140 ft.; cost, $5,000. 
NEW YORK. 


Hudson Falls—Wm. M. Bronk will 





establish new lumber business, erecting two buildings 
and lumber sheds on Parry St. 

TENNESSEB. Knoxville—Maples Lumber Co. erect- 
ing addition to office building. 

TEXAS. Big Wells—Mayhew Lumber Co. will erect 
building. 

Kingsville—Home Lumber Co. erecting 75x100 ft. 
lumber shed and 26x30 ft. office building at King Ave. 


and 7th St. 
Casualties 


CALIFORNIA. Loyalton—Box factory and warehouse 
of Cloverleaf Lumber Co. damaged by fire; loss, $150,000. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—King Edward Box Factory, 
heavy fire loss. 

Jacksonville—Warehouses of Peninsula Barrel Co. and 
Southern Barrel Co. destroyed by fire. 

ILLINOIS. Yates City—Fire in office of Pioneer Lum- 
ber Co.; loss, $1,000. 


MISSISSIPPI. Coldwater—S. H. Cooper & Co., loss 
by fire. 
MISSOURI. Rosendale—Rosendale Lumber Co., loss 


by fire, $25,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Roaring River—Roaring River 
Furniture Co., loss by fire, $250,000. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Henry—Hayes-Lucas Lumber Co., 
loss by fire, $10,000. 

WASHINGTON. Ostrander—Planer shed of Ostran- 
der Railway & Timber Co., loss by fire, $4,500, 

WISCONSIN. Jeffris—Larson Lumber Co., loss by 
fire, $14,000. 











Railway Equipment and Supplies 


In the latest issue of Railway Age inquiries and 
orders for railway cars and equipment are reported 
as follows: 

InquiIRIES—Northern Pacific, 200 ballast cars; 
Atlantic Coast Line, 50 steel underframes; Swift 
& Co., Chicago, 300 refrigerator cars and from 
100 to 300 underframes; Southern Pacific has re- 
vived inquiry for 500 sets steel underframes and 
superstructures for box cars; Chicago & North 
Western, 500 underframes and superstructure ma- 
terial for box cars; also 500 hopper cars; Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, 200 ballast cars for its 
own line, and 100 ballast cars, 50 tons’ capacity, 
for the Colorado & Southern, also 1,000 box cars, 
40 tons’ capacity, already reported. 


OrpeRS—Burlington Refrigerator Express, 200 
steel underframes with Ryan Car Co., in addition 
to 200 recently placed with same company; Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, 1,000 gondola cars, 50 
tons’ capacity, in its own shops. 


Interstate Commerce Rulings 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 1.—The final value 
for rate-making purposes of the property of the 
Kane & Elk Railroad Co., owned and used for 
common-carrier purposes, was $100,000, as of June 
30, 1918, according to Division 1 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The value of the prop- 
erty used but not owned was $1,961. 

The carrier is a single-track standard-gage rail- 
road, located in northwestern Pennsylvania. The 
main line extends southwesterly from East Kane 
to LaMont, a distance of 8.924 miles, with a short 
branch line to James City. The carrier also owns 
2.490 miles of yard tracks and sidings. The car- 
rier is an industrial railroad. The principal traffic 
originating on the line consists of forest and 
manufactured products, and the principal industry 
served is the James Bros. Lumber Co., which is 
controlled by the same interests that control the 
railroad. 

To Refund Overcharges 


Division 4 of the commission in a decision in 
Docket No. 18,049 directs the Central Railroad of 
New Jersey to refund to the Milne Lumber Co. 
$80 on account of overcharges on a carload of 
lumber originating at Pontotoc, Miss., and de- 
tained at Roselle, N. J. 
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Decrease in Week’s Freight Loadings 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 2.—Cars loaded with 
revenue freight for the week ended Jan. 22 totaled 
942,587 cars, according to an announcement today 
by the car service division of the American Rail- 
way Association. This was an increase of 20,944 
cars over the corresponding week last year and 
an increase of 18,296 cars over the same week 
two years ago. The total for the week of Jan. 22 
was, however, a decrease of 7,458 cars under the 
preceding week. 

Coal loading for the week of Jan. 22 totaled 
224,715 cars, an increase of 43,878 cars above the 
Same week last year and 22,531 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1925. 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 45,- 
913 cars, an increase of 137 cars over the corre- 
sponding week last year but 7,845 cars below the 


same week two years ago. In the western districts 
alone, grain and grain products loading totaled 
28,174 cars, a decrease of 759 cars below the same 
week last year. 

Forest products loading totaled 65,518 cars, 
4,520 cars below the corresponding week last year 
and 7,701 cars below the same week two years ago. 


To Protest Extra Handling Charge 


New York, Jan. 31.—W. H. Chandler, traffic 
manager of the Merchants’ Association of New 
York, has served notice that vigorous protest will 
be made if the freight committee of the Trunk 
Line Association approves the proposal for a 
charge of 50 cents for 200 pounds of lumber and 
forest products to cover labor incident to loading 
or unloading at New York, Philadelphia, Wilming- 
ton and Hampton Roads points. 

Mr. Chandler told the committee if the proposal 
is ratified a suspension will be asked and a con- 
ference with railroad executives demanded, at 
which facts and figures will be called for. At a 
recent meeting in New York, the railroads pre- 
sented no figures and merely stated the extra 
charge would be to reimburse them for handling 
lumber. It was contended that some of the lum- 
ber interests wanted the increase to equalize the 
advantage through shippers had over those having 
storage yards. 

Lumber interests that protested included W. 8S. 
Phippen, traffic manager National-American Whole- 
sale Lumber Association; Frank Carnahan, traffic 
manager National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation; James Sherlock Davis, William C. Reid, 
Richard S. White, and H. B. Coho, representing 
the New York Lumber Trade Association; T. N. 
Butler, representing the International Shippers’ 
Association, of Philadelphia; H. W. Dippel, repre- 
senting the Southern Pine Sales Corporation, and 
George Bahr, representing the Long Island Dealers’ 
Association. 

Protests were based on allegations that the 
proposal would violate the fourth section of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, that some short-haul 
rates already include an extra handling charge, 
that lumber terminals here are inadequate to 
handle shipments without lighterage and that the 
proposal would give New England points a rate 
advantage over New York City. 

One well versed in the situation said today 
there appeared little probability that the proposal 
would be adopted with a vigorous protest and a 
thorough showdown with the railroads. 


In Oak Trim Business 


PortTsMOUTH, OHIO, Feb. 1.—The Reitz Bros. 
Co., of Portsmouth, is going into the oak trim 
business with an aggressive selling campaign. 
The company has adopted the trade name ‘‘Su- 
perior Trim’’ which will be pushed strongly. 


Ir TAKES twenty years to produce a tree big 
enough to make a telegraph pole, and from 
forty to sixty years for a saw-log to mature. 
The payrolls of Washington logging camps 
and mills mean millions to the prosperity of 
the Northwest. 





1 PACIFIC COAST Co 


MIXED CAR 


Shipments from our 


Minnesota 
Transfer 
Yards 


are not only a convenience, but by 
usually filling orders the same day we 
get them assures prompt arrival. 











“Bridal Veil’ Bungalow Siding 
Big Timbers—Long Fir Joist— 
Fir—Cedar—Spruce—Western 
Pine Lumber and Red Cedar 
Shingles. 


Shipments may also be made from our 
Mills at Granite Falls, Wash. 








A request for prices promptly given. 


H. B. WAITE 
LUMBER CoO. 
Minneapolis, - . - Minn, 














Battens and Lattice 
in straight cars or mixed with other items of 
Mouldings & Fir Yard Stock 


ALSO FACTORY LUMBER 
BOTH SPRUCE AND FIR 


JOHN D. COLLINS 
wate = Lumber Co. 





Seattie, 
Wash. 

















When You Think Lumber 
THINK"HANSEN-NIEDER” 


An office that knows its 
subject. 


HANSEN-NIEDER 
LUMBER Co, JING. 


1029 HenryBldg:, SEATTLE 

















Lumbermen’s Exchange 
R. P. PRAY R. H. BROWNE 


California PIN E 


White and Sugar 


and North Coast Lumber, Box Shooks, 
Cut Stock, Mouldings 


*8°Rank Building SAN FRANCISCO 




















THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 
Shows at a glance the amount of any number of feet 
between 2 feet and 29,000 feet at any price between 
$6.00 and $75.00 a thousand feet. Seventh edition. A 
book every lumberman can_use. Price popigela bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBE . Publish: 
ers, 431 8. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 
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Co PACIFIC COAST Co 


"iene pate Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 
Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


4sk LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 
Room 712 Railway omene CHICAGO, ILL. 


el. Harrison 1 
° 

The next time you want some 
nice DRY bright dimension 
send us your order. We spec- 
ialize in 2x4 No. | and No. 2 
Common, S45, manufactured 
from Upland timber. We can 
guickly handle orders for 


straight cars of 16’ and 18’ 
stock. 


Pacific States 


Twas” Lumber Co. 


REPRESENTATIVES : 


S. B.Marvin, 518 Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago. Ill. 
K. J. Clarkson, 833 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis, Minna. 
ames A. Harrison, P.O. Box 745, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Joseph Lean, P. O. Box 744, Omaha, Nebraska 
Frank Probst, P.O. Box, 1187, Fargo, No> Dakota 
O. G. Valentine, P. O. Box, 171, Denver, Colorado 














West Coast 
HEMLOCK 
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The Polleys 
Lumber Co. 
Manufacturers of 
: Pondosa 
Pine 


| Dry Selects 


General Offices and Mills: 
Shiites. Missoula, Mont. 


















H. B. Hewes, 
President 


W. T. Virgin, 
Vice-President 


R. H. Downman 


We invite your inqut- J. W. McWilliams 
ries orders. C. D. Terwilliger, 
Sec.-Treas. & 
Gen. Manager 
Clover V alley F. E. Walker, 


Asst. Sec. & Treas. 


Lumber Co. 


LOYALTON, CAL. 














Last Minute News 
(Continued from Page 41) 


wood mills had shipments 101 percent, and or- 
ders 104 percent, of actual production. For the 
southern pine mills, these percentages were re- 
spectively 86 and 89; and for the West Coast 
mills, 99 and 101. Of the reporting mills, the 
281 with an established normal production for 
the week of 187,546,549 feet, gave actual pro- 
duction 82 percent, shipments 83 percent, and 
orders 85 percent thereof. 


The softwood figures for last week, the week 
before and the same week last year follow: Pro- 
duction— 160,452,000 feet, against 192,990,000 
feet the week before, and 204,862,000 feet last 
year. Shipments—161,793,000 feet, against 
195,626,000 feet the week before, and 220,938,- 
000 feet last year. Orders—167,005,000 feet, 
against 212,626,000 feet the week before, and 
236,502,000 feet last year. 

The following revised figures compare the 
softwood lumber moyement for the first four 
weeks of 1927 with the same period last year: 
Production—707,658,000 feet, against 765,170,- 
000 feet last year. Shipments—694,354,000 feet, 
against 815,587,000 feet. Orders—768,967,000 
feet, against 888,224,000 feet. 

The hardwood figures for last week, the week 
before and the same week a year ago follow: 
Production—18,172,000 feet, against 28,495,- 
000 feet the week before, and 18,345,000 feet a 
year ago. Shipments—15,799,000 feet, against 
25,876,000 feet the week before, and 18,865,000 
feet a year ago. Orders—21,053,000 feet, against 
26,208,000 feet the week before, and 19,374,000 
feet a year ago. 

A comparison of hardwood reports for the 
first four weeks this year with the same period 
of 1926 follows: Production—99,889,000 feet, 
against 89,322,000 feet last year. Shipments— 
91,560,000 feet, against 87,001,000 feet. Orders 
—98,130,000 feet, against 90,973,000 feet. 

The mills of the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association make weekly 
reports, but they have been found not truly com- 
parable in respect to orders with those of other 
mills. Consequently, the former are not now 
represented in any of the foregoing figures nor 
in the regional tabulations below. Sixteen of 
these mills, representing 52 percent of the cut 
of the California pine region, gave their pro- 
duction for the week as 8,768,000 feet; ship- 
ments, 14,308,000 feet, and new business, 13,- 
570,000 feet. Last week’s report from 16 mills, 
representing 58 percent of the cut, was: Produc- 
tion, 9,040,000 feet; shipments, 13,873,000 feet, 
and new business, 15,096,000 feet. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
wires that new business for the 69 mills report- 
ing for the week ended Jan. 29 was 1 percent 
above production, and shipments were 1 percent 
below production. Of all new business taken 
during the week, 32 percent was for future 
water delivery, amounting to 18,478,764 feet, of 
which 12,594,549 feet was for domestic cargo 
delivery, and 5,884,215 feet export. New busi- 
ness by rail amounted to 37,573,235 feet, or 65 
percent of the week’s new business. Thirty-one 
percent of the week’s shipments moved by water, 
amounting to 17,965,770 feet, of which 11,913,- 
170 feet moved coastwise and intercoastal, and 
6,052,600 feet export. Rail shipments totaled 
37,118,958 feet, or 65 percent of the week’s 
shipments, and local deliveries 2,104,284 feet. 
Unshipped domestic cargo orders totaled 70,- 
602,590 feet; foreign, 48,472,986 feet, and rail 
trade, 113,814,275 feet. 

Douglas fir logging is now fairly well under 
way from Coos Bay to the Canadian border, 
according to the Four L employment service. 
Many Douglas fir mills are running short weeks 
and several night shifts are still inactive, how- 
ever. The case is almost exactly the opposite 
in the Inland Empire districts, for in that ter- 
ritory sleigh logging operations are at the sea- 
son’s peak. Pine sawmill operations are pre- 
paring for the season’s cut. 

The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, with one less mill reporting, shows slight 
increases in production and shipments, with new 
business somewhat below that reported for the 
week earlier. 





The California Redwood Association, with one 
less mill reporting, shows a slight increase jp 
production, and notable increases in shipments 
and new business. 

The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, with one more mill reporting, shows a nomi. 
nal decrease in production, and good gains in 
shipments and new business. 

The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Many. 
facturers’ Association (in its softwood produe- 
tion), with five fewer mills reporting, shows 
heavy decreases in all three items. 

The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mann- 
facturers’ Association (in its hardwood produe- 
tion), with five fewer mills reporting, shows a 
small decrease in production, and nominal de- 
creases in shipments and new business. 

The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, with 
thirteen fewer mills reporting, shows notable 
decreases in all three factors. 

[The barometer of the Southern Pine Aggo- 
ciation appears on page 52.—EpIror. | 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
NorFOLK, VA., Feb. 3.—For the week ended 
Jan. 29, forty-four mills reporting to the North 
Carolina Pine Association, and having a normal 
production figure of 10,860,000 feet, manufac- 
tured 7,652,639 feet, shipped 7,806,579 feet, and 
booked orders for 6,326,846 feet. 


Southern Company Closes Big Deal 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
SHREVEPORT, LA., Feb. 3.—Announcement has 
just been made that the Peavy-Wilson Lumber 
Co., of this city, has consummated the purchase 
of a big saw mill operation and large timber 
holdings at Eutaw, Ala., on the Southern Rail- 
way. A. J. Peavy, president of the Peavy- 
Wilson Lumber Co., and president of the South- 
ern Pine Association, announces that there will 
be no cessation of operations, but that under 
the new ownership the plant wil] continue to turn 
out high grade shortleaf southern pine. Later 
on it is expected that the plant will be closed 
down and rebuilt on a much larger scale. 


(PREBBLE AAS 


Forecast Good Trade 


(Concluded from Page 71.) 


there would be more building of homes and of a 
better class if there was more money to be had. 
Our banks have done wonderfully well for the dis- 
trict, considering what they have to do with. The 
industrial situation is good and factories are all 
running 100 percent and paying good wages, a 
fair proportion of which the workmen are saving. 
The factories in turn are making needed improve- 
ments, which make a nice volume of business for 
the lumbermen. The lumbermen in our district all 
carry builders’ supplies, which puts them in a 
position to supply nearly everything. Our manu- 
facturers when possible buy at home. The prospects 
for 1927 in this district indicate fully as good a 
year as 1926, with a tendency toward better mer- 


chandising, better grades of material and closer 
prices. 


G. P. Textor, Textor Lumber Co., Wilkinsburg, 
Pa.—The outlook for 1927 is not so bright in our 
immediate vicinity as business for January was not 
as good as in January, 1926. More figuring is being 
done at present, however, than at any time in the 
preceding three months. We expect a_ steady, 
normal business in 1927, but do not anticipate as 
large a volume as in 1926. 


A. A. SIMPSON, Indiana Lumber & Supply Co., 
Indiana, Pa.—Our business is normal. The coal 
industry is doing fairly well in our territory. 


8S. C. HoLLanp, C. H. Haney Lumber Co., Roches- 
ter, Pa.—Business is fair and the prospects for 
home building are good. 


E. MARTIN NoppP, Starford Lumber Co., Starford, 
Pa.—Business has been fair the last year, and 
the future will depend largely on what action is 
taken in the coal industry. 


F. P. WattrHour, Greensburg Lumber Co., 
Greensburg, Pa.—Business has been fair the last 
year, and large construction enterprises make the 
prospects still better. 


Cc. C. Batson, Morgantown Lumber Co., Morgan- 
town, W. Va.—Prospects are good with us. Busi- 
ness has been picking up at a gratifying rate with- 
in the last two weeks. 
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SHEVLIN, prominent Portland 
4 Bend, Ore., lumberman, died at Portland, 
ane mursday, Jan. 27, at the Good Samaritan 
o pital after an illness of several months 
from cerebral abscess. The funeral was held 
saturday, Jan. 29. Mr. Shevlin was born in 
Albany, N. ¥.. June 8, 1867. After attendin: 
the Niagara University, and at the age of 17, 
he entered the employment of the §. C, Hall 
per Co., Muskegon, Mich., and two years 
jater went to Minneapolis for the same com- 
pany. In Minneapolis he became Vice president 
of the Shevlin-Carpenter Co., the Crookston Co., 
e J. Neils Lumber Co. and the St. Hillaire 
Retail Lumber Co. On Dec. 4, 1895, he married 
Miss Harriet A. Hall, ~_—— of Stephen 
Crosby Hall, president of the 8S. C. Hall Lumber 
Co. Ne moved to Portland in 1907 to organize 
the E. C. Shevlin Timber Co. which has since 
peen dissolved in favor of, the Shevlin-Hixon 
Co, of Bend, of which Mr. Shevlin was vice pres- 
jaent. Mr. Shevlin is survived by a widow and 
two sons, Crosby Shevlin, who is with the 
ghevlin-Hixon mill at Bend, and Edwin C. Shev- 
lin, jr. who has been in the company’s New 
York office for the last three years. Mr. Shevlin 
was a prominent member of the Arlington club, 
the Hunt club and the Waverley Golfclub. 


COL. GEORGE O. WAITS, one of the best 
known lumbermen of the Georgia-Alabama- 
Florida industry, died at his home in Bagdad, 
Fis., on Jan. 18 after an illness of about two 
months. Col Waits suf- 
fered from high blood 
pressure and complica- 
tions. He was head of 
the Bagdad Land 
Lumber Co., and was in 
active charge of opera- 
tions up to his last ill- 
ness. Col. aits was 
born in Georgia and en- 


EDWIN C. 





THE LATE 
COL. GEO. O. WAITS 





tered the lumber busi- 
ness in that State when 
a young man. Later he 
joined with J. D. Hen- 
derson in forming the 
Henderson-Waits Lum- 
ber Co., which is one of 
the larger operators in 
the South today, with 
holdings in the three 
States. A few years ago 
the company acquired 
the interests of W. B. 
Harbeson in the Bagdad 
Land & Lumber Co. and 
Col. ‘Waits moved from his home in Cary- 
ville to Bagdad where he took active charge. 
The Caryville properties were later sold to 
Brown-Florida Lumber Co. Col. Waits was 60 
ears old. He was a colonel on the staff of 
iovernor Henderson, of Alabama, at one time. 
A widow, one daughter and three sons survive. 
The sons are Sidney, of Andalusia, James, of 
Warsaw, and Glover, of Bagdad, all interested 
in the lumber industry. Funeral services, held 
at Andalusia on Jan. 19, were under Masonic 
auspices, Col. Waits having been a charter 
member of Savannah Lodge of Masons. 


MRS. GEO. W. CARROLL, 73, wife of the 
nationally known retired lumberman and philan- 
thropist and one-time candidate for vice-presi- 
dent on the Prohibition ticket, died at the family 
home in Beaumont, Texas, last Monday, Jan. 
28, and was buried .Wednesday in Magnolia 
cemetery, Beaumont. Mrs. Carroll was born in 
Beaumont Nov. 21, 1854, and had resided there 
all her life. She was a devout member of the 
Baptist church from early childhood and the 
po gifts of Mr. Carroll to Baylor University 
and other Baptist institutions, which used up 
all the large fortune he had accumulated as a 
lumberman, were made with her full approval. 
She is survived by her distinguished husband 
and three sons, F. Lee Carroll, Charles M. Car- 
roll and George W. Carroll, jr. 





WILLIAM H. BURCH, president of the Burch 
Lumber & Coal Co., with yards in Merchantville 
and Collingswood, N. J., was instantly killed 
last Tuesday when his automobile was struck 
by a train on the Pennsylvania Railroad at 
Collingswood, a suburb of Camden. Mr. Burch, 
who was 47, was one of the most prominent 
lumber retailers in south Jersey. According to 
witnesses, Mr. Burch had crossed the northbound 
tracks when his automobile stalled upon the 


Southbound tracks. They d he walked to 
the front of his automobile and was pushing 
it when the engine hit . The victim was 


st a signal control 
reh is s by his wife and 
three children, Ernest, David and Ella. 
CLIFFORD R. PETTIS, 53 years old, superin- 
tendent of New York State rests for twenty- 
seven years and national authority on reforesta- 


tion, died at his home in Albany, N. Y., Satur- 
day night, Jan. 29. Mr. Pettis originated the 
first system of forest nursery practice and he 
was the author of the “Bulletin of Forest 
Nursery Practice,’’ which was later adopted as 
the handbook of the United States Forest Serv- 
ice. He also developed the largest single nursery 
of tree seedlings in the world—that at Saratoga 
Springs. Mr. Pettis was responsible for the 
State law which made possible the distribution 
of seedlings at cost throughout the State. He 
— originated the State’s forest fire control 
system. 


LORENZO D. CULLUM, a member of the firm 
of the Batesburg Lumber Co., Batesburg, S. C., 
died at his home there on the morning of Jan- 
uary 25. For nearly half a century Mr. Cullum 
had been a leading figure in the business and 
social life of Batesburg. He was born in Aiken 
County, South Carolina in 1858, and went to 
Batesburg in 1882, engaging in the mercantile 
business. From that date until his death he 
was continuously active in the business circles 
of the town and a supporter of the interests 
of the community. During the last few years 
Mr. Cullum’s business activities had been con- 
fined largely to lumber and cotton. 
a widow and twelve children. 


He leaves 


EDWIN D. BLODGETT, 79 years old, pioneer 
sash and door manufacturer of Minneapolis, 
Minn., died at Northwestern hospital in that city 
on Jan. 27, following an illness of several months. 
Funeral services were conducted Saturday at 
the First Baptist Church in Minneapolis. . Mr. 
Blodgett went to Minneapolis in 1874 and for 
many years was engaged in the sash and door 
business. In recent years, however, he had 
been employed by the Minneapolis Street Rail- 
way Co. He was born at South Deerfield, Mass., 
on Dec. 15, 1847. He is survived by a sister, 
a daughter, a stepdaughter and a stepson. 


MRS. MILLARD S. BURNS, wife of M. S. 
Burns, of Palburn (Inc.), Buffalo, N. Y.; died at 
her home in that city on Feb. 1 following an 
operation. Mrs. Burns was born in Buffalo 
and was a graduate of the Central High School 
there. For a number of years she was on the 
teaching staff of School No. 12. She was a lead- 
ing member of the Church of the Ascension and 
was identified with several church departments. 
Mrs. Burns was also a member of the Twentieth 
Century Club. Besides her husband the sur- 
vivors are a son, Lawrence H., of Hamburg, and 
.. eeneer, Mrs. Harold H. Jones, of Seattle, 

ash, 


MRS. MARYLAND ALLEN, wife of E. T. 
Allen, of Portland, Ore., died at her home in that 
city on Tuesday, Feb. 1, according to telegraphic 
advices received by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Mrs. Allen, who was 49 years old, was an author 
and critic of national reputation. She had writ- 
ten many stories of the West and of the south 
seas. E. T. Allen is one of the best known 
figures in the western lumber industry, and is 
forester for the Western Forestry & Conserva- 
tion Association. Besides her husband Mrs. 
Allen leaves two daughters. 


ERNEST C, McCLAIN, vice president of the 
Wheeler Lumber, Bridge & Supply Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa, died Jan. 27 at his home in that 
city after an illness of several months, at the 
age of 54 years. Mr. McClain was born near 
Marion, Iowa, July 18, 1872, moving to Des 
Moines 39 years ago. He was associated with 
the Wheeler company for 25 years, and was one 
of the best. known Masons in the city. Sur- 
viving are his mother, Mrs. L..M., McClain and 
a brother, B. E. McClain of Minneapolis. 





ARIE VERHEY, president and founder of the 
Verhey Lumber Co. and a resident of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., for 36 years, died on Tuesday, 
Jan. 18, at the age of 76. Mr. Verhey went to 
Grand Rapids from The Netherlands, and 


shortly afterwards engaged in the lumber busi-' 


ness. He leaves four sons, Fred 
and William. and four 
also 33 grandchildren. 


J., Jacob, Peter 
daughters. There are 


EDWARD SHAKLEFORD, manager of 
R. W. English Lumber Co., Holly, ‘Colo., died 
on Jan. 27, as.the result of a self-inflicted re- 
volver shot. His act was due to continued 
rooding over the fact that he had suffered a 
stroke of apoplexy about thirty days previously. 


ROBERT F. BENSON, 70 years old, of Madison, 
Ind., is dead. He owned and operated the R. F. 
Benson Lumber Co. there for many years. He 
is survived by a widow and one son. 


GILBERT H. BREWSTER, for many years a 
lumber dealer in Addison, N. Y., died at Albany, 
N. Y., on Jan, 24, aged 65. Mr. Brewster was 
a partner in the lumber business in Addison 
with his brother, former Assemblyman Charles 
A. Brewster. 
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” 
Senet Valley Pine 


quality and texture is remem- 
bered long after the price is 
forgotten. Yourcustomers will 
be pleased with this soft tex- 
tured Pine lumber, as well as 
our other 


Western 
LumberProducts 


Order a trial car today. 


H. J. Anderson 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
301-338 Northwestern Bank Building 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
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Willapa Lumber Co. 
Fir 


Spruce 
Hemlock 
Our Specialty 
Vertical Grain Uppers 
Carefully dried—Well manufactured. 
Mills: - - RAYMOND, WASH. 
General Sales Office: PORTLAND, ORE, 
Chicago Representative 
Western Wood Products Co., Tribune Tower 


Old 
Growth 























Douglas Fir 


— SALES AGENTS — 


Griswold-Grier Lumber Company 
Evergreen Lumber Company 


Surfaced 
Small 

Long Timbers 
Dimension Plank 


Quotations furnished promptly. 


TheGriswold LumberCo. 


Gasco Bidg., PORTLAND, ORE. 


Long 


Joist 




















LOGGERS & MANUFACTURERS 
Sitka Spr 
itka Spruce 
. 4 C ' 
7 es ae as 
is 65% or more, 8/4-80% or more 
EDGE GRAIN. * 3 Ants 


- We also manufacture Douglas >. %, 


Winchester. Bay Lumber Co... 


o10.11 Porter Bide. ‘PORTLAND, ORE. 
Mill at Reedsport, Ore. 
( Capacity 150,000’ 8 Hours ) 
Member West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 
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WATCHCLOCKS 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
BOSTON-23 BEACH ST. 

CHICAGO-4147 RAVENSWOOD AVE. @ NEW YORK-76 VARICK ST. 
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Wire Rope Sor 
Logging 


By whatever method logging is 
done, the best means is HERCU- 
LES (Red-Strand) Wire Rope. It 
has been successfully used for such 
work ever since logging has been 
done with mechanical equipment. 













Established 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 
ST. LOUIS 
thar | 





WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA 


“St GRAND PRIZE 


ALAS4A-YUKON PACIF EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS A828" 


HANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 
ADDRESS 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 Se. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 





PORTLAND, ORE. 


Jan. 29.—The storm which had the Pacific 
Northwest in its grip for the last ten days has 
relented, and, for the second time since the holi- 
day shutdown, logging camps in the Columbia 
River district are resuming operations. The log 
supply at the camps was low’ when they shut 
down for the holidays, and obviously it is shorter 
now, so log prices are decidedly firm. 

For the present business in fir is about normal, 
with promising prospects. The foreign demand is 
steadily increasing through opening up of new 
markets, following establishment of new steam- 
ship lines and enlargement of services already 
established. California has had an abundance of 
rain, and reports brought home from that state 
indicate consumption of lumber there will be 
larger than it was last year by a good margin. 

Lumber in larger quantities is moving into the 
southern States from the Pacific Northwest. 
Phillip B. Moore, of Tulsa, Okla., was here and 
in the pine district of the Inland Empire this week, 
and placed orders for shipment to the oil districts 
of his State. This was Mr. Moore’s first visit 
to the Pacific Northwest since 1913. At one time 
he lived in Raymond, Wash., where he was in- 
strumental in forming the Spear Club, of some 
twenty young lumbermen. 

Herbert J. Anderson, of the H. J. Anderson 
Lumber Co., coming back from Longview, Washb., 
today, reports that the Long-Bell Lumber Co. has 
resumed logging operations at Ryderwood after a 
few days shutdown because of the snowstorm. 
It is understood that the Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
has decided to sell its No. 1 hemlock logs for ex- 
port, and other grades to the paper pulp com- 
panies, instead of manufacturing them into lum- 
ber. 

Russell J. Hubbard, vice president and manager 
of the Winchester Bay Lumber Co., Reedsport, 
Ore., has just returned after a trip to Washing- 
ton, D. C., in behalf of the Port of Umpqua. He 
reports a Federal appropriation. 

Charles G. Atkinson is now with the Duncan 
Lumber Co., of which George M. Duncan is presi- 
dent. Until the Tillamook Spruce Co., of Tilla- 
mook, Ore., ceased operations, Mr. Atkinson was 
handling its output here in Portland. 

A lumberman here during the week from the 
Klamath Falls section stated that the pine manu- 
facturers had enjoyed a good volume of business 
until midwinter. Box shook business has been 
especially active. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Jan. 29.—A general exodus of Tacoma lumber- 
men to Seattle took place yesterday, as a majority 
of the local millmen left to attend one or more 
of the meetings scheduled in that city. The 
regular meeting of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club, 
scheduled for yesterday, was canceled. 

A total of 157,645,000 feet of lumber and logs, 
38,111,000 pieces of lath, 74,692 bundles of shin- 
gles, 16,749 tons of doors and 29,776 tons of box 
shook was shipped out over the Portacoma piers 
during 1926, according to the annual report of the 
port commission. The lumber handled over the 
port piers showed a falling off of 14 percent from 
the 1925 figures. This is due to the fact that 
the low price of the product made it impossible 
for the inland mills, which furnish most of the 
tonnage to the Portacoma piers, to compete with 
the waterfront mills. The Atlantic coast led, with 
the Orient second and California third. Most of 
the shingles shipped out went to the Atlantic 
coast. The Orient had the largest box shook 
movement, with South America second. The 
United Kingdom took the largest number of doors, 
with Australia second. 

Cargo shipments of lumber from Tacoma fell 
off again during the last week. From the Baker, 
McCormick, Milwaukee and Shaffer docks and 
Portacoma piers there was shipped 2,330,000 feet ; 
Dickman Lumber Co., 400,000 feet; Wheeler, Os- 


* good Co., 900,000 feet; Defiance Lumber Co., 600,- 


000 feet; Tidewater Mill Co., 300,000 feet and St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., 600,000 feet—a total 
of 5,130,000 feet. Destinations: Atlantic coast, 
725,000 feet; California, 2,100,000 feet; Japan 
and China, 1,500,000 feet; South America, west 
coast, 600,000 feet; Europe, 75,000 feet, and the 
Hawaiian Islands, 130,000 feet. Other than lum- 
ber: California took 300,000 feet of piling. The 
Atlantic coast took 80,000 feet cross arms, 200,000 
shingles, 3,450. doors and 456 bundles broom han- 
dies. Europe took 41,000 doors and 700 bundles 
broom handles. The Hawaiian Islands took 1,000,- 
000 shingles and 500 doors. 


—— 


The intercoastal steamship rates on lumber will 
remain at the present $14 figure during March 
according to announcements made here by steam. 
ship officials. 

The new plant of the Osgood Panel & Veneer 
Co. started operations this month, and will goon 
be producing at capacity. The mill is one of the 
most modern in the Northwest, and much of the 
machinery was constructed from special designs 
prepared by George W. Osgood and his associates, 

Work on the new paper plant of the Rainier 
Pulp & Paper Co., at Shelton, is being rushed, 4 
shipment of 500 tons of machinery for the new 
mill arrived here yesterday by steamer, and wil] 
be taken to Shelton by barge. 

The Clearwater Timber Co., of Lewiston, Idaho, 
has purchased four Heisler locomotives from the 
Whitney Engineering Co.,. of Tacoma. 

The Olympia Harbor Lumber Co. has increased 
its capitalization from $30,000 to $84,000. ~ 

George W. Osgood, president Osgood Panel & 
Veneer Co., was elected vice president of the Ta- 
coma Chamber of Commerce at the annual election 
this week. 

W. C. Deering, manager John Dower Lumber 
Co., has been appointed Vicegerent Snark for the 
Tacoma district. 

A. H. Landram, sales manager St. Paul & Ta- 
coma Lumber Co., who has been ill at a local 
hospital, is reported much improved and will 
probably return to his home this week. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Jan. 29.—Wholesale lumber business is reported 
good. Sales from outlying cities feature the mar- 
ket, as country yards had permitted their stocks 
to fall below the average for this period of the 
year. From metropolitan. territory there are a 
larger number of retail inquiries. Prices as a 
rule are steady, although there has been a certain 
amount of fluctuation, this being prompted by 
certain mill representatives who have received 
especially attractive prices on close-outs. The 
retailers, although they say they are well satisfied 
with January business, do not expect the big rush 
to start before the middle of February. The docks 
are well filled with lumber, and stocks are increas- 
ing daily. Shipments into the harbor have been 
well above the average for the month, and Feb- 
ruary is expected to show an increase. Estimates 
are that stocks range from 20,000,000 to 25,000,000 
feet, a little heavy for this time of year. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Jan. 29.—Increased chartering of vessels fore- 
casts a rather busy export season, more vessels 
having been chartered for foreign ports during 
January than for the ninety days previous. Dur- 
ing the first month of the year exports showed 
a slight increase. Manufacturers declare that so 
far conditions in China have done little to affect 
the Far East market. Australian business has 
shown increases over the same period of last 
year, and a number of Australian lumber buyers 
have been on the Pacific coast during the winter 
months. 

The Durango Lumber Co., at El Salto, Mexico, 
reports that mill being raided by bandits or rebels 
a short time ago and $12,000 taken from the 
company’s offices. 

Austin Black, advertising manager California 
*White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
spent a part of the week in Los Angeles. 

Edward P. Ivory, sales manager Yosemite Lum- 
ber Co., returned this week from the South and 
is making preparations for a trip East. 


ABERDEEN-HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Jan. 29.—Construction of a new woodworking 
plant in Aberdeen to manufacturé veneer panels 
is announced. The former site of the Western 
Cooperage Co. has been purchased. The new 
company has been capitalized for $210,000, with 
Gus Strand as president ; William Corkery, Donovan 
Corkery Logging €o., vice president, and Fred 
H. MacCready, sales manager rail department 
Donovan Lumber Co., treasurer and secretary. R. 
P. Davidson, formerly with the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., at Weed, Calif., will have charge of produc- 
tion. Mr. Davidson has recently returned from 
Sweden, where he superintended the construction 
of two similar plants. Plans are being drawn for 
a building unit that will have 75,000 square feet 
of floor space. 

Fred H. Hulbert, president American Mill Co., 
left last week for California on business. 

Carlos Ruggles, of Springfield, Mass., who has 
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will been on the West Coast since the early part of tions have been carried on under adverse condi- 
rch, December, spent several days in Aberdeen this tions. 
am. week, calling on the mills with which he transacts Since the sharp curtailment in shingle produc- 
business. — prices have advanced. Today the market is 
| steady. 
an SEATTLE, WASH. T. W. Tebb, sales manager Pacific Lumber 
the Jan. 29.—Under a recent arrangement, the Seat- Agency, Aberdeen, Wash., when in Minneapolis 
the tle office of the Willamette Iron Works, Portland, said that he expects a fairly substantial volume 
gn has been given a broader scope, and has become a of business in the upper Mississippi Valley this 
tes, component part of the Western Loggers & Machin- year. Mr. Tebb said that there is little prospect 
lier ery Co., with headquarters at 2230 First Avenue of any change in the price level of Pacific coast 
A South. The Willamette representative is Harry ‘'mber, because of heavy production. 
lew Turney, and with him is associated A. Segrist. ; 
vill They are handling also Westinghouse Airbrakes, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
' p. & H. gas and diesel shovels, American Steel 
ho, & Wire rope and Skookum logging blocks. Feb. 1.—Wholesalers report an improvement in 
the Visiting the city this week is Everett F. the outlook. A good many yards are holding back | 
Howarth, of the Simonds Saw & Steel Co., Fitch- buying, some on account of the weather and others 
sed burg, Mass. He is the guest of Thomas M. Shields, 0 account of a feeling that they may be able to 
manager Seattle branch of the company. buy at a lower price level. Some feel, however, that 
 & E. S. Loomis, president E. S. Loomis (Inc.), bottom price has been reached, and are buying 
Ta- New York City, is paying a visit to the Pacific freely. Prices are being advanced by some mills on 
ion Northwest. Pondosa and Idaho white pines, due to the fact 


that there has been a heavy demand and depletion 


ber VANCOUVER, B. C. of dry stocks in many items. Advances are reported 


the , also in some items of higher grade California white 
Jan. 29.—Evidence presented to the provincial pine. Some mills are refusing orders for California : 
Ta- legislature was to the effect that as a result of white and sugar pines for future delivery at present - 
cal timber surveys the provincial system of taxing prices. Hardwood stocks in the Appalachian range 
vill Crown-granted timber lands has been changed, re badly broken, and items in which there are 
with the result that the Province receives $103,000 surpluses are being picked up at prevailing prices. 
more in taxes. The survey cost the government No change is reported in the market position of 
$433,325. Reports showed that in one section, soythern pine. 
where the assessment had been $12.60 an acre, it George H. Young, formerly with the Lafayette 
ted had been raised to more than $200. The timber [ympber Co.. the Babcock Lumber Co., the Kendall 
ar- land near Chemainus, on Vancouver Island, had [umber Co., and the J. C. Donges Lumber Co., 
cks been increased in assessment by 626 percent. became identified today with the C. V. McCreight 
the Standing timber along the Bear River valley y,ymber Co. as sales manager. Mr. Young had been 
4 between Stewart, B. C., and Hydet, Alaska, on the in business for himself since leaving the Lafayette 
a Portland Canal, and also a block of timber on [amber Co. a few months ago. 
ain the Marmot River nearby, are being taken over O. H. Babcock, of the Babcock Lumber Co., was 
by by a syndicate headed by a Chicago bank and in New York State last week, and spent one day 
red trust company and the Joshua Green interests, of in Syracuse at the Northeastern Retail Lumber- 
‘he Seattle. The Bear River tract contains several jon’s Association convention. 
ied hundred million feet of timber. It will be car- Charles Ross, vice president Keystone Lumber 
ish ried by railway to tidewater, where it will be 9 eft last week for the Pacific coast, where he 
oks milled, according to O. E. Erickson, Seattle capi- will spend a couple of months : 
as- talist, who is interested in the project. Much of i 
en the timber is spruce and it will be disposed of to 
eb- pulp mills down the coast. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
tes The Independent shingle mill, New Westminster, Jan. 31.—Business in New York City and its 
00 will be rebuilt at a cost of $25,000. New machin- 


environs is still marking time. Wholesalers gen- 
erally report things “‘seasonally’’ quiet. Most of 
The property is owned by the Brunette Lumber them said there were encouraging lists of in- 


Co. quiries. Many retailers reported quite an im- 


re- DENVER, COLO. provement over the first few weeks of the year. 


ery to cost twice that amount will be installed. 


; 4 A warm rain for two days cleared off all snow 
els Jan. 31.—The local lumber market, while still for miles around, enabling yards to get out be- 
ms slow, is beginning to take on new life. Inquiries jate@ orders. Some wholesalers have had orders 
a and orders are beginning to come in from out-of- for fir on their books for quite a while, owing to 
ed town yards. Wholesalers here report sales good jnability to make deliveries. A° number of yards ' 
“ for this time of year, and orders coming in are that are usually well stocked with West Coast 
t0: for badly mixed cars. Hardwood flooring is com- jympber are now short. Prices on all lines of 


manding a good sale on the Denver market for 
st this season. 
TS The Hallack & Howard Lumber Co., Denver, 


lumber continue firm. Many items were marked 
up. $1 or more, and others seemed on the verge 
of increases. The mills have been just as hard 





“M has organized a bowling league, made up of six hit py adverse weather as have distributers. The 
- teams representing six departments. strongest item in softwoods is No. 3 common 
on Idaho, in which a general advance ranging from 
“4 MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. $1 to $2 has been put into effect. Further ad- 
vances are expected. : 

ia Feb. 1.—While there is evidence on all sides E. C. Wemple and J. J. Nel, jr., of the Wemple 
a, that the policy of buying for immediate needs is Lumber Corporation, wholesaler, left last week 

to continue through this year, there has been a for an extended trip on the West Coast. W. B. 
m- fairly large movement of lumber in the last week DuBois, of the DuBois Mill Co. and general man- 
nd or ten days. Men in a position to interpret the * ager of the Columbia River Paper Mills, Vancouver, W AND STEEL CO. 










situation say that the only danger now is that’ B.C., has also departed for the Coast. Both these 
preducers may accept the improvement to be a firms are represented in New York by the Wemple 
gage of the business to follow, and produce too Corporation. Mr. DuBois came East to outline 


1832—FITCHBURG, MASS. 
Lockport, N.Y. Seattle, Wash. 





heavily. the corporation’s activities for 1927. He found Memphis,Tenn. Montreal, Que. 
1g Attention of northern lumbermen is turning to business in the East “very quiet at the present Atlanta, Ga. Toronto, Ont. 
1s woods operations, where production is reaching time.” New Y London, Eng. Vancouver,B.C. 
mn the season’s peak, with some difficulties being en- Prof. George A. Garratt, of Yale University, New Portland, Ore. St. John, N.B. 
W countered because of the weather conditions. was the speaker at last Friday night’s meeting San Francisco, Cal. 
th Northern pine producers report that woods work of the Nylta Club. He was greeted by a capacity 
in is progressing satisfactorily. Input will measure audience. 
~d to the volume of 1926, which was slightly less The old firm of George C. Lavery & Co., Jersey 
nt than that of 1925. Reports here are that cut of City, N. J., has changed its name to Lavery- 
R. lath bolts probably will be about as heavy as in Daehnhardt Lumber Co. Edward H. Daehnhardt 
er 1926, although some operators declare it will be continues as vice president and treasurer. 
c- slightly less. Producers are reluctant to contract Carroll T. Cooney, vice president Cooney & Cross Cut 5 aw 
m. ahead. Some leading manufacturers say that log Eckstein Lumber Co. (Inc.), said today that the on Ni 
yn input will be smaller by a substantial margin than outlook for spring business in southern pine prod- u <i 
or in 1926... Sawmill activity is increasing. The ucts is especially encouraging. 
et mill supply of hardwoods is called sufficient to Charles W. Betts has moved to Short Hills, 

meet current requirements, there is no indication N. J., where he will have his headquarters as rep- 
v now that there will be any over-production. There resentative of the Betts: Lumber Co., Buffalo, in 


will be a large reduction in northern white cedar New York City and northern New Jersey. 
is post: and pole production this year. Woods opera- Harry L. Acomb, who had: been in the lumber 
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Dealers 


Will Sell More 
Homes in 1927 


There is no doubt now 
among close observers of 
building and housing ac- 
tivities throughout the 
country that this year will 
see a greater interest in 
home building in the sub- 
urbs adjacent to the larger 
industrial centers, where 
payrolls are maintained at 
uniform levels. 


Now is the time to pre- 
pare for this business by 
getting your copy of the 


New Plan Book 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


American fiumberman 


This -book ‘contains 23 
plans and is arranged so 
that dealers who want to 
circulate them among their 
contractor and ‘carpenter 
friends or prospective 
home builders can buy 
them in lots of 100 and 
have their firm name print- 
ed on the front cover. 


Write today for your 
copy (FREE) and let us 
Show you how you can use 
it to sell more house bills 
in 1927. 


American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Established 1873. 


Read wherever lumber is cut or sold. 








business on the Pacific coast for some years, has 
taken charge of the Philadelphia territory for the 
William Schuette Co., of this city and Pittsburgh. 


KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 


Jan. 29.—E. A. Blocklinger, president Chiloquin 
Lumber Co., has announced plans for rebuilding 
its mill at Chiloquin, Ore., which was destroyed 
by fire last spring. It is estimated that the new 
mill will cost about $150,000. 

Ralph B. Gilchrist, of Alpeno, Mich., and the 
Fremont Land Co., holding company for the Shev- 
lin-Hixon Co., recently acquired two small tracts 
of timber adjacent to present holdings in Klamath 
County. 

Lauri Snellman, technical manager of the War- 
jakka Lumber Co., Warjakka, Finland, was a vis- 
itor here recently. Mr. Snellman is just complet- 
ing an extended trip throughout the country. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Jan. 29.—Shingle mills generally will be active 
next week. All the Anacortes mills will resume 
operation, and it is expected that the Whatcom 
Falls Mill Co.’s plant will do so. The Siemons 
Lumber Co. is still unde- 





voted on in the near future. Building operations 
are expected to begin in the near future. 

Geo. Rathbone (Ltd.), Toronto, recently estab: 
lished a wholesale hardwood department. Saleg 
arrangements, have been completed with the Coje, 
man-Hackney Lumber Co., of Memphis, Tenn., and 
the Ritter-Burns Lumber Co., of Huntington, w 
Va., and J. T. Donovan has been placed in charge 
of the department. 


C. G. Anderson has joined the sales staff of the 
A. E. Gordon Lumber Co., Toronto, and is repre. 
senting it in Ohio and Michigan. 


H. F. Brunton, of the lumber sales staff of the 
Canadian International Paper Co., who was for. 
merly located in Toronto and afterward spent 
some time in New York, is at present looking 
after the interests of the company here. 


H. Archibald, late of the Watt Milling & Feed 
Co., Toronto, has joined the sales staff of the Big 
Bear Lumber Co., wholesaler, Toronto. Mr. Archi- 
bald is covering Toronto and district. 


At the annual meeting of the Canadian Genera] 
Lumber Co., A. C. Manbert was reélected presi. 
dent ; W. B. Bigwood, vice president ; H. I. George, 
treasurer, and J. L. Macfarlane, secretary. 

F. C. Bell, of Sanders & Bell (Ltd.), retailers, 





cided when to reopen its 
plant. The Anacortes 





mills have been down |iitaae Ya 
about sixty days. Hoff & a 4%. q 
Pinkey’s sawmill, at Kul- i . 
shan, began cutting again (*j » 
this week, but its log 
camp is still idle. The 
Johnson sawmill in the 
same district has also re- 
sumed. 


The first logs received 
here since the opening of 
the recent cold snap ar- 
rived from the Dell Creek 
Lumber Co. The Camp- 
bell River Lumber Co. 
and the Heaton-Olsen 
Logging Co. will reopen 
their camps as soon as 
weather permits. The 
Warnick Lumber Co. is 
cutting logs for its own 
sawmill, but plans no 











shipment for an indefinite 
time. The Campbell Riv- 








er Lumber Co. has ac- re is a style of weatherboarding seldom seen nowadays, certainly not 
quired the timber hold- 9 @ structure as large as that of which the picture shows one section. 
ings of G. W. Beach, in Jt is an octagonal building the eight sides of which seem to be in as 
the vicinity of its logging good condition as if put on recently. This is the big Methodist taber- 


operations. 


nacle of the old Des Plaines camp-meeting ground in Cook County, Ii- 


A new sawmill is nois. It is not as old as the historic organization which during the last 
planned for the Kulshan mid-summer held its sixty-seventh annual session, but this weatherboard- 
region by the Buffelen jng has been in place long enough to shelter several generations of 


Lumber Manufacturing 
Co., which has extensive 


worshippers. The material used on the sides of this building is pine, 


timber holdings in that 4-inch matched and double beaded. It is nailed on upright and covers 


area. A definite an- 
nouncement is expected 


a huge steel frame. 





shortly. The company’s 
camp has been idle several months. It was last 
operated by Wirkkala Bros. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Feb. 2.—Last week’s volume of business out of 
Southwestern territory was small. The last two 
weeks of the month did not keep pace with the 
first two weeks in the volume of business placed 
here. The outlook in the middle West for the 
next two weeks depends largely on whether the 
roads get a chance to dry out. ‘There has been 
only a small volume of orders coming from the 
Bast and the northern States, the bulk of them 
coming from the South, especially Texas. The 
strength of the market is being maintained, how- 
ever, and there have been some advances in west- 


ern pines. 
TORONTO, ONT. 


Jan. 31.—Hoo-Hoo held a concatenation recently, 
at the Prince Arthur Hotel, Port Arthur, Ont., 
under the direction of Theo. A. Sparks, of Winni- 
peg, Supreme Bojum, and Parson Simpkin, of 
Santa Monica, Calif., at which some twenty kittens 
were initiated. The ceremony was preceded by 
a dinner. 

At the recent elections of the Toronto Board of 
Trade, all three candidates nominated by the lum- 
bermen’s section were successful. J. L. Campbell, 
J. P. Johnson & Son, Toronto, was elected to the 
council; W. F. Oliver, Oliver Lumber Co., of To- 
ronto (Ltd.), to the Canadian National Exhibition 
board, and J. B.' Jarvis, Elgie & Jarvis Lumber 
Co. (Ltd.), to the board of arbitration, Mr. Jarvis’ 
election being by acclamation. 

The Carpenter, Hixon Co., the new $7,000,000 
saw mill about to locate at Blind River, Ont., is 
having a fixed assessment of $80,000 arranged 
by the council of Blind'River. A by-law will be 


St. Thomas, Ont., has gone on a pleasure trip 
to the Old Country. 

James R. Summers, wholesaler, Toronto, and 
Mrs. Summers are leaving for Pasadena, Calif., to 
spend a couple of months. 

Mrs. A. C. Manbert and daughter left recently 
for San Antonio, Calif. They are being joined 
by A. C. Manbert, of the Canadian General Lumber 
Co., Toronto, who will spend several weeks in the 
South. 

W. R. Jones, who for a number of years was 
associated with the Toronto Hardwood Co., Toron- 
to, left recently for Los Angeles, Calif., where 
he has taken up his permanent residence. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Feb. 1.—Severe winter weather has slowed up 
building operations, and retailers in this territory 
are finding few lumber bills to figure. Traffic 
conditions have improved considerably, and the 
yards are now able to make prompt deliveries on 
the few orders being received. Retailers are car- 
rying light stocks and doing little buying until 
they are a lot more certain about the sort of busi- 
ness spring will bring. Local specialists in West 
Coast lumber say that the price situation has be- 
come more satisfactory, due to the light offerings 
of transit stock in recent weeks. Very little 
Provincial lumber is now arriving by water. 

The Davenport-Evans Co., wholesalers of West 
Coast lumber, announce the new location of their 
Boston headquarters in the Hotel Statler Building. 

John G. Schwarz, jr., of Schwarz Bros. Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., was recently elected president 
of the Bridgeport Kiwanis Club. Mr. Schwarz is 
a former president of the Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of Connecticut. 

J. Edward Downes, of the Downes Lumber Co., 
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a 
plans to spend several weeks. at Palm Beach with 
Mrs. Downes, and they also intend to enjoy. their 
annual visit to Havana. 

Mr. and Mrs. Martin A. Brown, with Miss Brown 
and Mr. and Mrs, George H. Locke, sailed last 
Friday evening for a two months Mediterranean 
trip. Mr. Brown is head of the. Woodstock Lum- 
per Co., of. Boston. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Feb. 1—A number of Philadelphia lumbermen 
attended the January meeting of the Philadelphia 
Bxport Club last Monday, when. William Wasser- 
man, of Dillon, Read & Co., spoke on Russian 
conditions as he recently observed them. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Wasserman, Russia needs capital and 
technical aid in developing its vast natural re- 
‘gources, including forests, but he indicated that 
the time is not ripe for larger participation by 
the United States in the economic growth of 
Russia. 

The hardwood lumber market in Philadelphia 
has shown considerable improvement this week, 
according to the biggest dealers. Mill orders are 
coming in very nicely, and orders placed for 
March and April delivery are as large as the 
total reported this time last year. 

John M. Coin, of the Sterling Lumber Co., has 
returned from a trip to Florida. He states that 
business is quiet there, with a large quantity of 
lumber unabsorbed, and hotel rates 50 percent 
lower than last year. 

W:. Henry Smedley, a former president of the 
Philadelphia Lumbermen’s Exchange, celebrated 
his birthday on Jan. 21, and received numerous 
congratulations, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Feb. 1.—The Milwaukee market experienced one 
of the most satisfactory Januarys in its history. 
Inquiries and orders from retailers have been 
good, and the yards have moved out a large vol- 
ume considering the period of year. Whenever 
the weather was favorable the yards were making 
deliveries. Most yards were low on many items 
at the close of the year, and they have been com- 
pleting their stocks. Wholesalers, however, do 
not believe that retailers will deviate from their 
policy of buying hand to mouth. Building opera- 
tions have started on a heavy basis for 1927 in 
Milwaukee, in contrast to other centers. Cheap 
grades of hardwood have been in demand by the 
construction industry. Hardwoods are moving 
well for so early in the year. Hardwood prices 
are firming up considerably, due to their scarcity 
in the North, where logging operations are being 
curtailed, and consumers are starting to cover 
themselves before the prices go higher. West 
Coast lumber is also showing additional strength 
and firmness. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Feb. 1.—Retail inquiry for northern pine is 
showing improvement. Yards are finding it neces- 
sary to sort up stocks that had become depleted. 
Demand for box lumber remains a feature. Quota- 
tions, outside of minor concessions on surplus 
items, are being well maintained. An opening 
inquiry for lath for spring delivery was reported. 
Few small lath operators are at work this winter, 
and there is doubt as to the adequacy of supplies. 

Dealers now report substantial progress in 
catching up with arrearages in woods work in 
some quarters during the last month. No surplus 
of logs or other materials is likely. Outputs of 
logs have been attaining large proportions. The 
International Lumber Co., with mills at Inter- 
national Falls, Minn., is getting big cuts out of 
Koochiching and St. Louis counties. The Cloquet 
Lumber Co. is operating on a large scale in Lake 
and Cook counties. 

H. S. Robb, agent Newbegin Lumber Co., Duluth, 
reported some substantial inquiries for western 


timber. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Jan. 31.—No featurable change in general mar- 
ket conditions is locally reported for the week. 
Southern pine orders fell off slightly, by compari- 
son with the previous week’s bookings, but still 
represented a fair volume, season considered. 
Cypress bookings are said to have registered a 
moderate gain. In hardwoods, moderate buying 
continued, with sap gum apparently leading. the 
call. Southern pine quotations were in general 
pretty well held and cypress quotations rated un- 
changed. Hardwood prices were unchanged, with 
occasional minor fluctuations on a few items. 
Everything considered, January made a rather 
good showing, and comment on the: outlook for 
spring trade is rather optimistic. 

Returning forthe week-end from a trip to 
Houston and other Texas points, Secretary-man- 
ager O. N. Cloud’ reported his acceptance of an 
invitation to address the Feb: 19 meeting of the 
East Texas Mill Managers’ Association, to be held 
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 ’ 50,000,000 Feet 
‘Annual Production 
Assures Precision 


in Trim and Moulding Shipments 


aN 


Emergencies often arise when lumber 
dealers find it necessary to make quick 
delivery on large orders.of cut-to-length 
trimandmouldin}? bills. In suchinstances 
Case-Fowler’s service has effectually 
demonstrated its ability and facilities for 
renderin?, invaluable service. 


With unusually large capacity in the 
manufacture of Yellow Poplar, Cypress, 
Red and Sap Gum and Kiln Dried 
Mouldings, we are equipped and stocked 
at all times to meet urgent requirements 
on short notice. 


Specializing, in the working of interior 
finish to both standard and special 
patterns, we are qualified to produce and 
ship promptly complete trim bills for 
apartments, Zroup housin3, schools, etc., 
including stock that is sanded and ready 
to install. ) 


With items of this sort, we can also load 
Short Leaf Pine Finish and yard stock — 
as well as hardwood lumber. Schedules 
should be submitted to our nearest sales 
representative or direct to 


CASE-FOWLER LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers 


Macon, Georgia 
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other crawler tractor? 


Low initial price and operating cost, inexpen- 
sive repairs, speed of travel and little time lost 
through breakdowns, account for the economy 


of the Trackson-Fordson. 


Try the Trackson-Fordson this season. 


Do You Know 


—that the Trackson-Fordson with its extra 
weight, power and footing, can bring in logs 
at a lower cost per 1,000 ft. per mile than any 


It is 


unequalled for logging work where a four horse 


pull is required. 


Write for special logging Bulletin. 


The Full- Crawler Company 
Dept. of Geo. H. Smith Steel Casting Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


510 Clinton St., 
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in Houston. He will talk on the “Mill Man's 
Part in Retaining and Expanding the Markets for 
Long Leaf Pine.” On Thursday of this week, the 
general trade prometion committee of the Long 
Leaf Yellow Pine Association will meet in the 
association offices here to consider the associa- 
tion’s trade extension plans. 

Henry E. Hardtner, of the Urania Lumber Co., 
is being urged by his friends to make the race 
for the Louisiana governorship. Mr. Hardtner is 
widely known as the father of Louisiana’s con- 
servation laws and founder of the state’s first pri- 
vately owned forest reserve created under those 
laws. He has long been prominent in the state’s 
political affairs and is now a member of the 
Louisiana senate. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Jan. 31.—Better ocean rates have brought in- 
creased orders for shipments to the United King- 
dom, the Continent and the Islands. The local pine 
market has picked up since the first of the year. 
Sales of industrial items and of timbers are fairly 
heavy. No. 1 and better common stocks are slow, 
while No. 2 and lower grades common are in fair 
demand. The Valley trade in yard stocks is good. 


More or less heavy buying by furniture and auto- 
mobile factories has created a good demand for 
sap and red gum, except common red. Prices of 
sap gum have gone up $2 to $5 in the last two 
weeks. Red gum and cypress prices are unchanged. 
Magnolia is in splendid demand. There is little 
call for flooring, and oak of all grades is slow. 


There is virtually no demand for either shingles 
or lath. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 

Feb. 2.—The southern pine market gained 
further strength last week. Bookings have ex- 
ceeded expectations, and for the past two weeks 
have been very close to normal, with numerous 
inquiries indicating a further expansion of the 
market. Northern buying is still irregular and 
is mostly for urgent needs. There is, however, a 
good demand from most sections of the South, 
particularly from neighboring States, where very 
heavy building programs keep the market firm. 
Production is now close to normal in this territory, 
with most of the larger plants operating full time. 
In this immediate territory, not enough rain has 
fallen to interfere with logging. Timbers and 
No. 1 common stocks are scarce and are in good 





call. Dimension is selling well. Better gradeg of 
finish are not in good demand, and flooring ig ig. 
clined to be weak. There has been no ch 

in the export situation. The railroads are by 

more freely, and locally there is a good call for 
oil field stocks. Prices are firmer, though there 
have been no marked increases lately. Mannufae. 
turers are showing no disposition to make ¢eoq. 
cessions now that spring buying is getting under 


way. 
WARREN, ARK. 


Jan. 31.—Demand for Arkansas soft pine this 
week has been slightly stronger, a few more orders 
having been placed. The general tendency ig to 
cancel price concessions. Practically all items on 
the list are moving. Common yard items are the 
strongest, with a nice volume of business in finigh 
and finish products. Upper grades of flooring are 
not moving readily. Straight car buying is slight, 
The volume of inquiries from dealers is good, 
Reports indicate stocks in retail yards are below 
normal. Industrial buying is brisk, not being 
confined to crating material, but including good 
quantities of short finish stock for interior trim 
and special ties. Production this week has been 
normal, despite bad weather. Shipments were 
slightly heavier than new business, and both orders 
and shipments were under production. The last 
two months have seen an increase of, mill stocks, 
but those at most plants are broken, and short of 
finish items. Small mill production has been at 
low point, due to wet woods and bad roads. 

. A. Little, of Washington, Pa., and E, P. 
Marsh, of Pittsburgh, Pa., were guests of the 
Arkansas Lumber Co., this week. They came 
on business but enjoyed a couple of bird hunts 


while here. 
MACON, GA. 


Feb. 4.—The roofer market is in a rather stag- 
nant condition. There has been further curtail- 
ment of production. Numerous inquiries were re- 
ceived at the opening of this week, but compara- 
tively few purchases were made. The manufac- 
turers are insisting upon $18.50 and $19.50. 
Manufacturers are confident that as soon as spring 
opens up there will be a better demand. 

Strong demand for longleaf continues, with the 
output of the mills being taken as soon as ready. 
There has been no material change in the prices. 
Practically all mills are able to operate to capacity, 
logging conditions being generally satisfactory. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


Jan. 31.—In the domestic market, all items of 
car material and special cutting, including timbers, 
are in extraordinarily good demand. Car material 
prices are very firm. The continued bad weather 
throughout the North and Northeast has slowed 
down demand for regular retail yard stocks during 
the last ten days. Some manufacturers have felt 
the necessity of moving stock, and there has been 
temporary weakening in prices on a number of 
items. In export channels, considerable activity 
has been noted. European and South American 
buyers are more inclined to do business. A number 
of export sales have recently been made that netted 


fair prices. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


Jan. 31.—There has been an improvement in 
demand for North Carolina pine, mostly rough 
lumber in the lower grades being called for. Vol- 
ume is not large, but market prospects are im- 
proving. In some sections of the North and East, 
blizzards have prevented buying. There are some 
rather large contracts being given out in box 
lumber. Many mills are shut down because of low 
prices. It is felt that the buying will develop 
slowly until the summer months. 

Demand for 4/4 edge No. 2 and better, both 
band sawn and circular sawn, has been rather light 
and some small mills are making rather low prices. 
Edge 4/4 No. 3 has been in pretty good demand. 
No. 2 and better 4/4 stock widths, band sawn, 
have not been very active, but these items dressed 
into finish etc. are selling better. No. 2 and better 
4/4 circular sawn stock widths are more active. 
Poor stock sells cheaply, but good lumber is more 
firmly held. No. 3 4/4 stock widths, dressed, 
are in good demand and there is not much stock 
to be had for quick shipment. Edge, 5/4 and 
thicker, also stock widths, are moving a little bet- 
ter. Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips do not seem plenti- 
ful. There are more miscuts available, but price 
is steady. 

There has been a better demand for 4/4 edge 
No. 1 box, kiln dried; good air dried stock is com- 
ing in very slowly. Box mills are not going to 
buy bkeavily, but needs are increasing. Kiln dried 
stock is going up, if amy change is made. Edge 
4/4 No. 2 box, kiln dried, is moving well. No. 1 
4/4 stock box has also been moving much better, 
and is firm. More air dried stock widths are 
offered, and are coming in bright. Air dried stock, 
dressed and resawn, is in very brisk demand. No. 
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pac 
2 4/4 stock box in all widths has shown an im- 
provement. Edge box, 5/4 and 6/4, continues 
quiet, but stock widths are active. Box bark 
strips, 4/4 dressed, continue in good demand and 
appear very scarce. Sales of flooring, thin ceil- 
ing, partition and finish have been a little better. 
prices remain about the same, though concessions 
ean be had on large blocks for quick shipment. 
Kiln dried and air dried roofers have been mov- 
ing better. Air dried seem to have segged quite 
a bit, not so much at mills as on transit cars. 
Rough and dressed framing continue very quiet, 
Lath, both pine and cypress, continue to move 


sows BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Jan. 31.—All mills in the pine belt of Texas 
and Louisiana report increased business the last 
week. It seems that prices have about reached a 
stable basis. Most mills are adhering strictly to 
their lists. Among longleaf mills, 2x4’s and 2x6's 
in No. 2 are reported very scarce, as is 1x4-inch 
in No. 2 and No. 3. All mill stocks are badly 
proken, ‘The hardwood market shows continued 
improvement and firmer prices. Flood conditions 
throughout the southern hardwood territory have 
caused an almost complete cessation of logging. 
Hardwood mills in this immediate section report 
that inquiry and demand are picking up in all 


lines. B 


Jan. 30.—Price changes were rather limited 
last week. Few dealers were buying’ stocks for 
immediate use. Contractors were busy with esti- 
mates, and report an increase in the number of 
jobs figured. Weather conditions were satisfac- 
tory. The weakest item on list is green lath in 
Nos. 1 and 2 grades. Kiln dry lath are holding 
their own. Some kicks are being registered on 
account of green stock coming through in ship- 
ments of the 2-inch dimension. Strongest demand 
is for the No. 3 grades. All local mills are run- 
ning about full time and their stocks are being 
got into fairly good shape. Oak flooring prices 
registered a slight increase this week. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Jan. 31.—Weather has been more favorable than 
usual for January, and favored production. Orders 
were such, however, that mills were unable to 
build up stocks to a normal point. There has been 
considerable activity in car material, decking be- 
ing especially strong. All kinds of special cutting 
in longleaf continues active. Demand for dimen- 
sion, boards and general shed stock has shown 
some improvement. Local building throughout 
this section has not let up during the winter. 
Small mills, that played such a part in increas- 
ing output in this section, are becoming fewer 
each month. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Jan. 31.—Slow shipments and slow demand have 
continued. Rains have made the lumber stacks 
so wet that dressing of air dried common lumber 
has practically stopped. About the only kind of 
lumber that the mills have been able to ship has 
been kiln dried stock, and only if the mill is right 
on the railroad. The smaller mills that are some 
distance from railroads have been unable to load. 
Hardwood logging in the lowlands is practically 
impossible. The general output of all kinds of 
lumber has been checked. It seems that bad 
weather has also prevailed in the North. There 
are very few transits being put out from this 
territory, the wholesalers not being disposed to 
take any chances. Demand is picking up in Texas 
and Oklahoma. The South is going to use a lot 
of its own lumber this year. Order files are 
slowly gaining. Hardwoods have been slow of 
late, but prices have kept fairly steady. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Feb. 1.—Slow but steady improvement in the 
call for building items from southeastern retailers 
is noted, but their orders still are mainly for cur- 
rent needs only. Industrial call is picking up 
steadily, for new plants being erected in this dis- 
trict. Current mill quotations are the same as 
they have been for all items in the building list. 
Roofer mills are still operating on a curtailed 
schedule, with prices unchanged, but northern in- 
quiry is improving. 

Cc. B. Harman, secretary-manager Southern Sash, 
Door & Millwork Manufacturers’ Association, and 
J. Frank Cates were in Augusta, Ga., last week 
in conference with J. Harold Mulherin, of the 
Perkins Manufacturing. Co., second vice president 
of the millwork association. ‘ 

Paul Brinson, representing the Enochs Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co., Jackson, Miss., visited C. B. 
Harman here this week. 

J. W. Sheehy, who recently succeeded E. F. 
Cooper as manager of the Atlanta branch for 


.Henry Disston & Sons (Inc.), Philadelphia, has re- 
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EXPEDITIOUS SERVICE 


in shipment of 


Soft- Yellow . “ 


COTTONWOOD 
Oak—Ash—Gum om Flim 
All nissideseain Undine . 


Wire or Write 


Turner-Farber-Love Company 
Home Office: MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Mills at Memphis, Tenn., Leland, Charleston, Tchula, Miss. 

















Get Babcock Spruce Ladder 
Profits This Spring! 


April 1st. dating on all orders 
placed this month. 







Other dealers are 
making good prof- 
its selling Babcock 
Spruce Ladders. 







Remember Babcock 
Spruce Ladders sell 


readily because:— Why don’t you get 


these profits too? 
1. They are strong. 


2. They are light and 
easy to handle. 


Write for catalog. 
We pay the freight. 


The W. W. BABCOCK CO., BATH, Y. Y. 
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and quick turnover. 


Green Oak, 4/4 ........ 


Green Maple, 8/4 ...... 
Green Pine, 4/4 ........ 


initial cost. 
Universal Process. 


5097 Gateway Station 








Green Walnut, 3x10” .... 
Green Hickory, 8/4 ..... 


Green Gum, 4/4 ....... 


UNIVERSAL 
Vacuum DIRYVEIR 


To Hardwood Manufacturers:— 


Dry Kilns to Save $5,000,000 in 1927 





One year’s intérest alone on this investment would buy the 
necessary dry kiln equipment—the new Universal Vacuum 

Dryer Process—for the entire industry. 
Every hardwood manufacturer—as well as the softwood 
“ industry—needs the Universal Process in old kilns and in 
every new kiln built, to make possible intelligent production 


This New Process is drying all kinds of woods of which the 
following are typical records of users: 


inaeednde 68% to 7% in 19 days 
Seiabauied 66% to 9% in 12 days 


ceinabenae 73% to 11% in 7 days 
re 80% to 6% in 10 days 
icaeuseuue 70% to 8% in 8 days 
inte lp aE 68% to 9% in 46 hours 


Yet the simplicity of its operation is as striking as its low 
Any operator can afford a dry kiln with the 


Literature gladly sent on request. 


UNIVERSAL VACUUM DRYER CO. 


40th and Holden, Kansas City, Mo. 




















H : Center 
emming Draught 
This trailer is preferred by lumber- 
men who use tractors for hauling trains 
of logging trailers because it gives a 


steel center line draught through the 
entire train. 


The sturdy construction of all Hemming 4-, 


_- 


8-Wheel Trailer 








SPECIFICATIONS: 





6-, and 8wheel log wagons and trailers insures 
long wear at rock bottom maintenance cost. 
They are especially designed to meet the needs 
of lumbermen. That’s why so many of them 
are in use today on the most difficult logging 
operations. 


Write for Complete Catalog Today. 


HEMMING WAGON FACTORY, Meridian, Miss. 





AXLES 4” x6”’ split hickory. 
SKEINS 3%%”" x10” or 4” x 12”, long sleeve 
malleable. 
WHEELS 34’’ diameter, with 5’, 6” or 8” tire. 
BOLSTERS 4’’x 11” 6’ long; side bars, 4” x6"; 
center bar, 4)4’’x6%”’, with 3’’x5”’ built-up 


bars. 
TONGUE 4’’x6’’, 5’ long; reach,4’’x6”’, 11’long 
CAPACITY 10 tons. . 























turned from a trip to Florida in Mr. Cooper's gom. 
pany. Mr. Cooper has been promoted to an ‘im. 
portant position in the Philadelphia offices, 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. © 


Jan. 31.—There has been a fair demand from 
the eastern and middlewestern territories, pyt 
Florida demand seems to have fallen off slightly, 
for yards and millwork plants, while doing a fair 
volume, ‘are watching their stocks closely. Bargain 
prices are being made on all kinds of lumber, byt 
are not bringing a larger volume of orders. The 
mills are gradually adjusting production, ang 
stocks are moving in other directions, so a slight 
spurt of buying will cause a flurry in prices, 


Florida pine mills have managed to keep going 
at about a normal speed. They are drawing from 
all territories, now that prices are competitive 
with outside mills. Their business in Florida hag 
been very good, considering credit difficulties. The 
orders for special cuttings have not been very 
heavy of late. Railroad demand has been very 
even for this time of year. The mills are handi- 
capped on account of lack of timber orders, which 
is throwing most of their output into finish and 
other shed stocks. Shortleaf is moving fairly well 
into all sections. Manufacturers do not seem ip. 
clined to refuse business on present market basis, 
nor do they seem inclined to shut down. 


Cypress mills have not increased sales, but have: 
reduced production, several large operations shut- 
ting down. The eastern and middlewestern de. 
mand has been very light, although there has been 
a flood of inquiries. Florida retail demand for 
cypress has not been very strong. The millwork 
plants are buying some stock, now they are able 
to get thoroughly dry lumber at competitive prices, 
The straight car demand is the heavier and the 
smaller operators, who seem to be able to get 
along with lower prices than larger mills can ac 
cept, are getting most business. There have been 
very few orders for special cuttings, timbers, 
trunking or capping. 


There is not very much business in hardwoods 
from any section. Buyers seem willing to take 
stock, but only at their own prices. Some stock is 
being moved by reputable shippers, but it is hard 
to say just what prices are being paid. 


W. M. Price, jr., of -the Prine Lumber Co., 
Quincy, Fla., was a business visitor to Jacksonville 
Friday of last week. Mr. Prine is now handling, 
sales of all stock manufactured by the company’s 
mills in the Quincy district. 


HYMENEAL 


YOUNG-FORSYTH. The marriage of Robert 
Maguire Young, of Los Angeles, Calif., and Miss 
Marion Forsyth, of St. Paul, Minn., took place 
at St. Paul Jan. 15 at the home of the bride’s 
parents. Mr. Young is the son of Mrs. Harry 
Hewitt, formerly of Tacoma, Wash., and now 
residing at Los Angeles, and is a grandson of 
A. C. Young, prominent Tacoma lumberman. 
He was born in Tacoma and resided in that 
city until his family removed to Los Angeles 
some years ago. The bride is the daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Forsyth of St. Paul. 


PLANT-HETHERINGTON. Ralph S. Plant, 
assistant manager of Terry-Nicholson-Cates 
(Ltd.), Toronto, Ont., returned recently from @ 
three weeks’ trip to the Coast, and brought with 
him a bride who was Miss Ruth B. Hethering- 
ton, daughter of Rev. Dr. A. E. Hetherington, 
Dean of Wesley College, Winnipeg. Mr. and 
Mrs. Plant were married in Vancouver on Jan. 
8, by Rev. O. M. Sanford, pastor of Chown 
United Church. The bride, who was formerly 
secretary of Girls’ Work for Alberta, was as- 
sisted by Miss Marjorie Gilley, of New West- 
minster, while Charles Plant, sales manager 
of the Vancouver Lumber Co., Vancouver, B. C. 
was best man. Mr. and Mrs. Plant spent a few 
days in Victoria, B. C., and upon their return to 
Toronto took up residence at the Waverley Hotel, 
Spadina Ave. 


KIDD-CLEVELAND. The marriage of Miss 
Helen Cleveland, only daughter of Dr. and Mrs. 
W. R. Cleveland, of Evansville, Ind., to John 
Jackson Kidd, of Baltimore, Md., will be sol- 
emnized on Saturday, Feb. 5 at the home of 
Dr. and Mrs. Wallace C. Dyer in Evansville, 
the ceremony to be performed by the Rev. EB. 
Ainger Powell, of St. Paul’s Episcopal church 
of that city. An informal reception and wed- 
ding dinner will follow, the couple leaving later 
for Florida to spend their honeymoon before ré- 
turning to Baltimore to make their home. Mr. 
Kidd is associated in the export lumber business 
with his father in Baltimore and is well known 
to the trade. 
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ee 
3 com. 
— Lat t R rts L b P I 
from - 
sane ‘ | SOUTHERN PINE 
b fair The following f.o.b. mill prices are taken from sales made during week ended Jan. 29 in sections named: 
Tgain Hat- Kan- Hat- Kan- Hat- Kan- Hat- Kan- Kan- 
r, but ties- sas ties- sas ties- sas ties- sas sas 
' burg, City, burg, City, burg, City, burg, City, City, 
The Miss. Mo. Miss. Mo. Miss. Mo. ; Miss. Me. 
and Flooring Finish Fencing, 818 N Dimension, SIS1E | 
slight ee ee AT .....| B&better rough: 0. 1— 7 w No. 3, 2x4” 14.96 
Babetter.. 71.85 6 to 12” 68 1x4”, 16" (a cocce’ SRR GE seenees sees ig 2x6 18.00 
Pa ee 4s, 7 ther lgts. eh aMibe 84.07 , ceeeeee ecose ' x8” . 
going 50.00] 1x6", 16"... sess 37.96 4 2.09 SS 2x10” are 
from . FG Babettat.. ; Salles Other Igts. ..... 37.96 sees 29.20 4 eeeee 
titive D segeeees vreee| No. 2 (all lengths): oid 33.23 | No. 2 & better log run: 
0. eooe BU.5D 1... 9 SBE  coceseseeee DEVO wesc eecccees eevee le r . , 
a has No. 2 > ee oe ote 0 24.29 6’ 
The 1x4” BG B&better. . 59.58 | No. 3 (ait lengths) : 28.81 18’ 
very FG B&better. . CY) ee Aer 13.34 23.62/ 2x 8”, 12 ... 
D eagerness 74.25  irageanee ; : 14.76 as on. 
* eeee a x x “ , 
andi. No. 2... Boards, 818 or S28 29.78 12 ; 
vhich No. 8 ... No. 37-58 | No. 1—~ open 
and 1x6” No. 2, OC. M.. Ix 8”, 14 & 16’.. ..... 34, 26.32) "| 
No. 3, C. M... 15.90 ....,] 3*6, to lo”....... 51.97 ..... Other Igts. ..... 84.25 32.63} 1x 8”, 14 & 16’.. 34.88 
well Cait 55.23| 1x10”, 14 & 16’.. ..... 39.7 1 30.78 Other igts 84.88 
n in eiling 55.32 Other dgts. veeee 89.78| 2x12", 33.29| 1x10”, 14 & 16’. +» 87.78 
vasis, xt” B&better .... 54.22] 1x12”, 14 & 16’.. ..... 49.14 1 34.62 Other Igts. ..... 87.75 
No 2 serene 67.45 Other iets. 48.50 49.14 ae 4 No. 2 18" 20’): sain 
lo  eeccces ° le ZS coccece ° le e 
have 0.8 cicccll WLBT cece | 1%%4 fo 9825522 5850 |... m5 OD © Hs No, 2— 1x10” 321777! B22 3189 
shut yx4” Babetter 65.63 ro he snasirsishia 156 2165| 2 4” 23.42 | No. 8 = lengths) : 
4” ME sasces ‘ 65.681 ixi9r’°°°°°°°°°*° 21.27 21°77 23.15 xX 8” ....0- 17.65 17.42 
\ de, Me 8 i502::: 65.63} ixi2” 2222122211 24°84 27/85 25.91 an 17.11 18.00 
been Partition == No. 3 (all lengths) : _— Longleaf Timbers 
| for Int £6” Ba&better.. Bar| 1x6 to 12”....... a ox 6” 99.99 | No- 2 Sa.B&S S48, 207 
en) 6O- i 2 svccccece 70.62 ine” ema ee wien 17.52 17.60 ; 20.66 & under: 
able No. 3 Sede aes 0. aie gaeeaaatey 17.58 17.42 : 
ices, Drop Siding 6/4 & 8/4x8"..... ..... 70.62 ww eranecmenes 18.18 18.30 3361 
o 6/4 & 8/4x5" & 10” ..... 81.61 | No all widths and ” ¢ 
the J ist or O” Banetter. 4292 4524) 74 Qe a/anieran 2. SLor| lenethe” -n.ns.+ 130 966} 8 ae 
1 ae — 2 = o— 28.1210 surfaced: Pp Material 1 mr-4 
asing an se - (an 1x4 Pas ” % 
Lo B&better: 1x6, to 12"....... 39.70 . B&better 9 & 18’. ..... 45.09 | 2=10". 10° 22.50 
Ts, ) aa | i “Bgagepecenea 2.44 ..... No. 2, random..... ..... 21.42 25°63 
ei oreccsnays 68.25 67.74 me eccoccsccce GE Sie 1 
TE cccscccccses Ge Gan Byrkit Lath 26.00 
oods Roofers 1x5 & 10”........ 44.66 58.00 $¢@ PP essicareeees -avibie 12.49] 2x12”, 25.75 
take a OO ok cece 21.% ... RE err evn daly BREE .ccce "| SE GR RR: 14.42 1 30.25 
k is navn wee TE ccves WE scckcesess 2 eee to & WOMger...c.ss coves 15.84 33.20 
hard Following are f.o.b. mill sales prices from the Shreveport (La.) territory for the period ended Jan. 26: 
Co. Flooring Finish __Feneing, 818 ae egy Dimension, SISIE| Longleaf Dimension SI1S1E Longleaf Timbers 
. " : . 1— No. 1— B&s , 
ville - = — — . 70.82 — es 54.27 Txt", other pied 36.10|° 2x 4”, 10" ....... 1. 26.44) 2x 4”, 10"... jf sunnel 
ling, FG Sap Babetter oT! i ge 12? weeeeeeee 24.83 12° .. fy ae . 30.85 
ny’s No. 1 & O......- 48.50] 15, & 10.00.00... 65.12 2 (all lengths): a ew": aa Sow Sil -caccpacmbnansile 35.00 
1x4” EG Sep B&better 68.55) 212), ss -i55'g"i5"" Br 00 Seenaace 22.55] 2x 6”, 12’ .......-. 24.84| 2x 6”, 10° Bae steerecese scoce Sn 
 ssReNE Ie No. 8 (all lengths) : 16’ ......... 26.80 12’ 14 weeceeeeeeeseees £8.00 
Te pS Ri aeiOcumed: j- |» 5 saene: 11.80 18 & 20’..... 30.80 16’ 16” ...eeeeeeseeeees 58.00 
No. BO Ge recces i 2° |e 45.00 1x6” aes coee 15.00] 2x 8”, 12 ......0.. 24.85 18 No. 1 S48 a & under, 
© nsncacness 23.26] 5/4x4”, 6 & 8”..... 60.00 18 & 20’..... 32.00] 2x28”, 10’ 85-90% H 
No. 2 dpgs...... 22.83 Shiplap WN Sr ach ecnesa 28.75 12’ 8” & nt ap wccccese CAD 
is Boards, 818 or 828 No. 1— ’ 
1x6” No. 1, O. M..... 38.55 “= fr PPP —- a Ore OF ee ee 49.00 
bert No. 2)0.M.. 19.89|No. 1— 1x8”, other Igts.... 38.00 18 & 20’..... 82.75 1 
Liss No. 3, C. :- * 15.57] 1x 8” other Igts. .. 38.12|No. 2 (10 to 20’): Qx12", 12 ......000 34.00] 2x10”, Shortleat Timbers 
sai Re 0 nat ie F 1x10”, other lgts. .. 42.40 ISB nccccccce 21.75 | _aedge 37.62 No. 1 rough, 20’ & under: 
lace Ceiling 1x12”, other Igts. .. 52.79 SY ccanecess 29:43 18 & 20°...) 41.75 1 tecthetces: 27. 
e's %&% x4” Ba&better IEEE L .12]No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): No. 3 {aul lengths) : No. 2— 2x12”, 10” st eeeeeeeeseees $1.15 
Ty ceeeneewe 1.75] 459” 21.08) «4A BM ee eee eee 17.541 Oe 4”, 10’ ......00- 24.16 Plaster Lath 
ow eS ..... SR eas *OOte ren eeeers : a 18.10 tite ae . 21.75 ” 4! 
i  éntuabaat eens 1.34 , 23. 10 No. 2— i, & . @ osdevcce . 3.68 
of Partition 1x12, 10/16). .... 28.85 Ties 18 & 20..... 8.57) 2x4", 10 ......... 99.99 | NO 2 96% 4’... 0000. . 2.50 
lan. 1x4 & 6” B&better.... 46.50] 2%12". 18 & 20’.... 28.70) gra" 9 g00% heart... 36.00] 2x 6", 127 ....0202: 20. 1 > 23.50 Car Material 
No. 3 (all mestheds No. + 183-848... a Eee 21.17 27.60] (All 1x4 & 6”): 
1 Drop Siding, 117 7x9”, uf No. 1 yy oe 24.16 . 29.65 
eles i B&better, random .. 46.00 
- of 1x4 or 6” Babetter va 44.88 10” Sq.E&S ........-. 25.00] 2x 8”, = seees see. et > oe No. 1, 9 18’ et 43.00 
A PE 40. 1x P eeecesece wae . 16’ ¥ 
No. 2 12111 2817] Nord all ‘widths & Me. 9 Mine Sfmensien 18 & 20°)... 26.25 1 25.17 Random 40.00 
EG oo ccccuine —”)—h— CUS) SORRSC LS ee S.C ee eee . 25.00 
Casing and Base SP | cccccccee SE Ss EEE awaccesce SEED) SMe TE wectecces 28.00 Car Decking 
int, B&better Factory Flooring 2x8” oot. e. 14.00 16’ 2.22.2... 30.87] 2x12”, 12’ 2221155 33:00] Heart face, 2% to 8”, 
tes 4 & 6”............ 60.0018x8" dry ........++-- 35.00 ST. cwscnans eee 18 & 20’..... 30.60 ___ Ataapte 33.00 9, 10, 18 or 20’... 389.00 
n @ 
—s ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 
on, The following are current f.o.b. mill prices on Arkansas soft pine made during the week ended Jan. 28: 
and Flooring Finish—Dressed Dimension—Dressed Fencing and Boards 
an, ae ” 44” B&better C No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No.2 No.3 
wn oe gon _ ” $67.50 $51.00 | 12, 14, 10, 18, 12, 14 10, 18, $34.25 $17.50 $14.76 
rly “a een be pee $72.00 1x4” eccccccecesesecee =. 52.00 16 20 16, 20 ? 6.50 20.75 16.50 
as- B&better ......... --$79.50 70.50 1x5, 8, GOIN. Tego 5-00 | $27.00 $28.75 ax 4” $24.50 $26.25 : $575 22.50 18:00 
a a ks — > sree —_ 68.00 25.50 27.00 2x 6” 21.00 22.50 2 37.25 23.00 8.00 
rer Flat sili 1%. 3 3"x4 to 8”... ty 4 pice 26.76 28.25 ax 3 32.26 35.78 1x12” ......- -- 49.00 26.75 19.00 
C., Bé&better ..........< 56.00 46.75 1 1 > 2"x5, 10 12”.. 78.00 ated 5 28.75 30.50 2x12” 26.00 7.50 Casing and Base 
ew Foes: = =6 Partiti B&better 
to BR Sisncccesecscocess SED Sue a. oS Clg. Part enna ane 1x4, 6” ......... Sekai Senne $74.50 
el, . : : : ie Me. i oe a | 2% 3, SF wscceewes consaessive SE 
Moldings B&better .$39.25 $41.50 $42.50 $46.00 1x 6” ....+++++-$86.50 $i 100 $16.75 aa ae ‘ 
iss ig and under. .27 percent discount | No. 1 ..... .++++ 37.25 seeee seers BEE, “reeserses = — on x1%"—4° sok Us.3 
‘ 1 ” and over...22 percent discount No. a eS a a4 eooee 0008 eoccecccces coose e PTRERTTTLEET xO 
" HEMLOCK 
ol WISCONSIN 
of Th are f.0.b. mill prices on Wisconsin hemlock: ~ 
ie, > Senay Bee p No. 1 HeMiock, 8181E— 
No. 1 Hemiock Boarps, 81S— 0 10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 18420’ 22&24' 
‘oh im 4” = ....2+-$26.00 $27.00 $27.00 $27.00 $28.00 $30.50 27.00 b 27.00 37.00 29 00 31.00 34.00 
d- 7” sore © -50 29.50 29.56 31.00 33.50 : " ’ ’ ¥ 
6.00 29.00 -00 30.00 32.00 He 0 
r i scseeeee Me 1.50 31.50 31.50 33.00 35.50 3 $0 
-s Ini” ....... 31.50 32.50 32.50 32.80 $4.08 36.80 82.58 ee ye i ee 
fr. SEED” ceéscos Sue 33.50 3.5 33.50 35.00 4 y 33.50 5 ea, id 
For merchantable S1S, deduct $3 from price of No. 1; for No. 2, deduct $5. No. 3 hemlock, rough, 6’ and longer, 2x4” and wider, $21.00; 1x4” and 
Ss For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to prices of No. 1 wider, $21.00 
me neat eS wider, 6° and longer, No. 2, $25.00; For No. 2 dimension, deduct $4 from price of No. 1. 
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Duluth, Minn., Feb. 1.—Northern pine prices are steady, being as follows, f.o.b. Duluth: {s 
ComMON Boarps, Roucu— Fencine, RovucHu— Po! 
6’ 8’ 10’ 12° 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 6’ 8’ 10,12&14’ 16’ 18&29° price 
No. 1, 8” $57.00 $62.00 $62.00 $62.00 $60.00 $65.00 $65.00 6” No. 1 2... cece ccccccccces $51.00 $55.00 $59.00 $61.00 $61.00 Finié 
10” 63.00 69.00 71.00 66.00 66.00 71.00 71.00 Ne Ree ore peer 38.00 41.00 “43.00 46.00 46.00 
12” 70.00 77.00 77.00 72.00 72.00 77.00 77.00 oR Paneer apeateaiegs cesce 21.00 29.00 31.00 32.00 32.00 ix 
No. 2, 8” 37.00 46.00 46.00 46.00 44.00 50.00 50.00 4” No.1 1.........222020I : 50.00 56.00 62.00 62.09 ist 
10” 40.00 49.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 53.00 655.00 th i Sesenedd nwt eeeeoe - 33.00 36.00 41.00 47.00 45.00 Beve 
No. 3, ss bye bo poy ey bay oe by o4 red DME ican cbiankanianaed 25.00 28.00 29.00 30.00 29.00 Yy) 
o. ea a ° le le ° » . . ” - gv . 
ees. 1.00 $2.00 $3.00 98.00 92.00 S60 feo o- 4, 6-foot and longer, mixed widths, 4°, 02; €°. $08. 4) 
12” 33.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 39.00 39.00 5” fencing same as 6”. — 
For all white pine, Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. All white pine, Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. 
Boards, 6 to 20’, 8, 10, and 12”, No. 4, $30; No. 5, $21. S1 or 82, add 75 cents; S1S1B, add $1. ae 
For S1 or S2, add 75 cents; S1S1E, add $1; for resawed, add $1. Flooring, %- and %-inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $2. ry 
Drop siding, grooved, roofing and O. “. shipl ap, 8’ and up, add $1.50. Drop siding ar partition, add $1.50. ren 
Shiplap and D&M, 8’ and up, add $1. Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $2. GUL 
No. 1 Piece STuFF, $1S1E— ’ SIDING, 4 AND 6”, 4 To 20’— New 
2x $27.50 $31.50 $33.50 $81.50 $31.50 $32.50 $34.50 $84.50 - 4 a 6” 4/4 
OO espiteneetecda 27. 31. \ . . . ° e 
 peteoenteets 27.50 28.50 31.50 31.50 31.50 31.50 33.50 33.50 Bé&better ............ ay ly ye Re $20.00 $22.00 4 
ST ah dheccansie 27.50 30.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 34.50 34.50 5 tet eeeeeeeeeereees 9-4 Tee orway, C&better.... 34.00 36.09 Hr 
eee Se ee ee eee ae ae Tee Bee ce may contain yn oh 
neta seeesces 5 Siding may contain not to exceed 20 percent of 4- and 9-foot. 12/4 
on tiee piece, stuff, $3 less than No. 1; Bg mn “aeduct 75 cents; D&M Siding run to O.G., $2 a thousand extra; product of the strip as it grades, 16/4 
Minnesota larch, 2x4- and 2x6-inch, $3 under Norway pine. Beaded ceiling, %-inch, $1.50 more than same grade of siding. cn 
— Ix 
1x12 
NORTH CAROLINA PINE WESTERN PINES DOUGLAS FIR Add 
Norfolk, Va., Jan. 31.—Following are typical si < ey pm » gg eh age [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] Finl 
average f.o.b. Norfolk prices, made during the _Spokane, ash., Feb. 2.—Following are re- Portland ’ b. 3.—F.o.b. 
week ended Jan. 28, reported to the North Caro- | vised prices, f.0.b. mill, according ? discount ee pore poy Aig ye ying Magra P mined i 
lina Pine Association: pres a = riage Pagel gaan an, 22: wholesale, reported by West Coast mills to the 1x14 
4 ondosa Pine, 16-Foot, = sti : x 
Rough: is we tet tat Mas Davis Statistical Bureau, were as follows: 0 
4/4 Edge— eee See See. SE 9 keene cence Vertical Grain Flooring 
Pt PO: ccna cenecaehequénetes +a may $49.25 * eek Py lee yr * Siar 9) area pee B B&bt c 4x8 
TT WARES OR os au ad ine ine Gibeah are @aies ee 24.50 reser: 40.00 24.00 RS, Pend re : Fr. D x8 
8 TTT ee er ere 20.75 | 19” 42.00 24.00 19.50 ..... ccoce 1x4” seeccesevocces $36.25 $35.75 $30.25 ...., % xt 
No. 2&better No. 2 No. 1 box | piietabt sexe 44.00 25.00 20.50 ....- cseve 1x3 git tt tees eeeee eens eae. wecde san Bev 
1x 6” peceshdeadesss oeeun $55.50 a  _cn0ons ae wee $15.00 $ 7.00 DE itivedaorwn Mewes eee lkaens” gue %x¢ 
p44 Coocoerecesoseeeoe ots ; ; ‘ ; 4 Pondosa Pine Shop— Flat Grain Flooring YE! 
ee 52.00 31.50 Factory _ a DT. cinsvincdditiny Sheed 25.50 20.25 ..... Fac 
chee: 4 . Cc No.1 No.2 No.3 Com. 1x6” 32.00 97.75 
Edge, No. 2&better, 5/4 a a etn wir eneech ol Gate ieee sy 7 5/4 & 6/4. . $61. 50 $41.50 $25.50 $16.00 ..... a” -usvetendwimies nena s ——  tenen 4/4 
ts OUGocsecesevvesecvscees TO cocwesuass 71.50 51.50 36.50 1650 ..... Mixed Grain Flooring 5/4 
nag ue, a 2 ae Becasvccecavenvaeenrs +e oe eee $24.50 1x4” $16.25 6/4 
i Pn Ci canes ktcedereeteecenneenene ee ee ee” ee ee ES NE ee TNR eee )6=6 ET = Eee ; 
idaho White Pine, 16-Foot— . 8/4 
Dressed: No. 1 gio,2 No.8 No.4 No.5 ‘ia meme © -~ sm 10/! 
Flooring, “— 24%” '. aceeneenwe $47.00 39.00 a 8 kheee onenn  sinciobevane bivws . ': 
No. Webetter each dicta tearsteleed $45.25 $53.50 at pineGien aed 48.00 40.00 29.50 cneie ‘pene DE” sstavcsanevads wones 25.25 223.25 ..... ag 
Bé&be nN: eiapiphlasReneumepeieh iiss ae cxsas Oe cal ae 46.00 i it ssaey saben ; “ 
reece. tree ees 40.50 46.00 | 10” .......... 52.00 37.50 27.50 ..... eee Drop Siding, 1x6 =. 
No ; ee ae 41.25 46.00 DE stbieeecus 69.00 41.00 SR eee MD . npg mame ele mew. @aonie 29.50 26.25 ianed 1x1 
rr rr Og: case nenaveseee $40.00 i as aes: eed tia oe $19.00 $ 7.00 DE naxkhneemocwnw aera 28.75 yk, ee Pec 
Box bark strips (dressed or resawed)...... 17.75 White Fir, 6- to , 99-Fest, a rere an eieun MD dtvecdaseuseens ecse:  awaea Seeds 16.00 a 
*Ai 4” ” a “AaM’W war. ‘ ‘s “ 
Roofers: "No.1 dried | Nos. 1 & 2. - $22.00 $26.00 $26.00 $27.00 ..... Finish, Kiln Dried — curt was Cc 
Ci pimabsaeapheenneneti ae UNE © cacccnsc ctoce necee stcee Slee EE AU sinrnvicnsonniets $35.25 $48.50 $51.25 : 
110” FRCL eA cela Sateen 19.50 Common Boards, and Shiplap ave 
A IE eR, IRR EAS CR 32.50 20.50 [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN]) 1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” Cir 
*F.o.b. Georgia-Alabama mills. Portiand, Ore., Feb. 1.—The following are | No. 1 ............ $16.25 $16.00 $15.00 $20.75 Shi 
f.o.b. Chicago prices on Pondosa pine shop, S2S: Pe D wtvdeneswaws 10.25 11.00 11.75 13.75 3” 
RED CEDAR SIDING No. 1 No.2 No.3 BD snedeebcouns 8.75 8.25 $.25 3 css € 
5/4 CR rape 56. J . i 
Seattle, Wash., Jan, 29.—Prices of red cedar | §/4 “ ...0... 00. ssssssosses. *G6.00 *51.00 °83-00 ee ye 4 
lumber, new bundling, 8-18’, f.o.b. mill, are: Above shop prices are for shipments of No. 3 | No, 1, 2” thick— < < 
Bevel Siding, Y2-inch and better. For straight cars of specified grades, 4” . $16.00 $16.00 $17.50 $18.25 $18.25 ..... ..... _ 
Width— Clear — — add $5. 6”.. 15.00 14.75 16.50 17.25 17.50 $17.25 $19.50 
Pn ‘snsetneseenceeud $25.00 $24.00 $16.00 A ° aes Ley see aes va =S Sy 
- seeps cnaneevenes 27.00 25.00 20.00 oo 36 q r 4 di 3 i ; 
ince cenearedeseesoes 30.00 28.00 24.00 CALIFORNIA PINES 12”.. 16.50 16.00 17.50 17.75 18.00 20.75 27.00 a 
Dn, exsesenesevouese 35.00 sane cece San Francisco, Calif., Jan. 30.—The following 2x4”, 8’, $15; 10’, $16.25; 2x6”, 10’, $15.50. - 
Winch ...++++seeeereee 43.00 **** | are average f.0.b. mill prices of California pines, ae eae nim sit so 2x8" gue’ onto Fs 
Clear Bungalow Siding, %-inch those on commons representing 1-inch stock | NO 3 °°°"""*’ 00 $ ” 
PO. cisvetaes Soesooescsceees eseeaeaceese ore only, compiled from the report of the California Se ssecksce Tw “Se eevee <see0 “es 
Fee eeeeeerereees Serres osesesece eeeevccece 65.00 White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association No. 1 Mca Timbers Ch 
tA itt tt tat A A al ty aunedaie for the week ended Jan. 30: ona te me to we wurtecet veeseuseceecen 108 = 
California White Pine x Oo x a Oo , TOUR. ccccccccccccecce . . 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES Nos, 1 &2 -¥ c sel D sel No, 3 clr. 5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced.............. 19.25 ¢ 
4/4xa.w. ...... , ; . . Fir Lath Se 
Seattle, Wash., Jan. 29.—Eastern prices f.o.b. | 5/4xa'w. |.)..! 74.20 64.05 53.20 58.60 ‘ 2 Se 
mill, are: Gane. 70.60 61.25 47.00 5690 ee, a Ol bteiansavacneescuaenannes $2.50 - 
Per square Per M (a Bee ee 81.55 71.70 57.50 67.95 B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ Ne 
4 bunches 4 or § bunches California Sugar Pine 1x4” $36.00 
First Grades, Standard Stock Nos. 1&2 clr. C sel. D sel. No. 3 clr. NG ee aa ce ee pia irae For» 36.50 Cl 
Extra stars, 6/2 ......... $1.80 $2.25 le Aer eee $92.10 ee: oy Sonn Phe eee e ere eee sees a 
Extra stars, 5/2 .......... 1.84@1.88 2. 30@2. 35 | 5/4xa.w. ...... 85.40 82.55 61.05 67.20 C 
Extra clears .............. 2.00 C/4ROW. occccs 85.50 79.10 58.90 64.60 Se 
: Perfects, 5/2 ..:.......... 2:49@2.53 310@3.15 | 8/4xa.w. 11...) 93.60 88.40 67.75 82.80 WEST COAST LOGS Se 
ET Shak &: rca woken 0 iu Skee 2.27@2.32 2.10@3.15 White Pine Shop Mixed Pines Ne 
| BR Rt Serre 2.90 3.90 No. 2 shop, ve. - Mo. 1 common... 950.15 [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] N 
' -Grade Inspected Stock j§|§ |  23:We cccccccees ; o. 2 common... 33. : eos ta- og 
, First Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock No. “2 chop, G/éx a fo 22 50 — Ore., Feb. 1.—Log market quo 
Extra stars, 6/2 .......... $1.88 on ee oe ncn ee 25.90 Timbers ........ 30.25 | tions: 
: memere etara, 6/2 .... 66000 1,92 2.40 mg shop ....... 30.25 No. . | dimen., ly Fir, yellow: No. 1, $22; No. 2, $17; No. 3, $12. 
RE re 2.20@2.24 2.75@2.80 Panel, xa w ae | ee Coe. 19.20 Fir, red: Ungraded $16 
ere 2.65 3.30 sig Saag Lath “No 1 5.30 : - ’ . of 
SEE. sncecdesckssvorsne 2.51@2.55 3.45@3.50 Sugar Pine Shop lath He 8” ae Cedar: $16. tl 
OO 2.93@3.00 3.95@4.05 | Inch shop ....... $39.50 Tath, 32”........ 2.05 Hemlock: No. 2, $12 to $13; No. 3, $11 to $12. at 
8 Second Grades, Standard Stock _ P. shop, 5/4x 46.55 Douglas Fir Spruce: No. 1, $25; No. 2, $19; No. 3, $12. a 
Common stars, 5/2........ $0.80@ .84 $1.00@1.05 No. Ks shop, 6/4x C&btr. .....ccees $40.50 SST gga 
aenee — 6/2...+26+- Py + Fi < et te es RS 35 aga Rn ge Everett, Wash., Jan. 29.—Log quotations: 
: mmon clears ........... : es mbers.. 25. ; 
: 3 . i 3 » & : . 2, $19; No. 3, $13. 
] rh -trarnaaate Ria Seattle — cae Wie Fie = in Citic: ‘Riles of chime Boyt, $18 base; 
‘ eee wee seeseceee a ee oe Se Oe, 10.56 Stinesta en. _.$25.10 | 25 cents added for each 1 percent of lumber logs. : 
i DE, o rhaceeecscananned: te 3.95 No. * | dimen., 1%, Australian Hemlock: No. 2, $13 to $14; No. 3, $11 to $12. o 
q Se Svevddeabewnas 3.07 oa - § Cb cavveeien | ae ee $55.05 Spruce: $1 higher than fir. 
4 
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WEST COAST SPRUCE 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBrrmwar} 
Portiand, Ore., Feb. 1.—The following are 
prices for mixed cars prevailing here. today: 


Finish— Factory stock— 
1512" ..cccccecs $73.00 a” ucvowesiddes $30.00 
CER cctccs 62.00 yee 32.00 
* 1xt—10 RM socarcectes 33.00 
Bevel siding— i, SEP ae 34.00 
RS CR BE cecncatenias 4.00 
14X6” ..-0eeeee 31.00 Green box lumber 19.00 








CYPRESS 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 31.—The following are cur- 
rent quotations on cypress, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— 





Grades— Factory No.1 
none Tank Selects Shop Box 
$116.75 $68.75 $51.75 1,75 
121.75 78.75 63.75 33.75 
123.75 81.75 66.75 33.75 
131.75 88.75 73.75 31.75 
136. 93.75 er 
136.75 93.75 Ta” ~ odsee 
141.75 98.75 kee 
wok gandom, 4/67 .ccccccces sndieemaeeae ae $24.75 
oO. No. o. 3 
hematin kaes $54.75 $43.75 $32.75 
LEER ENE 61.75 50.75 34.75 


x12 
Add $2 for specified lengths on common grades. 
Finish, $1S or —" 


Hea Cc D 
$108. 15 $ 98.7 75 $ 93. 75 $ 83.75 $73.75 


1x4—10” . 
re 110.75 106.75 101.75 91.75 80.75 
SE sicccee 120.75 115.75 110.75 102.75 ..... 
BE” caveeee 125.75 120.75 115.75 106.75 ..... 
Bungalow Bevel Siding— A B C&btr 
SE ccccseccotvccsovenecs $53 $45 $43 
Dl cetcckeakcenanseeaen . 55 53 
ED swevvcaecatearsnepewe 70 61 59 
Bevel Siding— A B Cc D 
De -Astcensackats $48.50 $45.00 $41.00 $28.00 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 
Factory— No. 1 No.1 No. 2 
FAS Select Shop com. com. 
ars. $ 72 $59 $36 $31 $26 
SR 75 62 48 35 29 
i trteaanewe 75 63 50 35 29 
| ETRE A 82 68 55 37 31 
De” wstesacous 100 75 65 iris cans 
Boards— No. 1 com. No. 2 com. 1” random 
Bs, vaciostaoanaad $42.50 | ra 
DE. nteaewcireeates 2.50 —— = west 
ST cunacemmbaeacmarat 43.50 —— = =—l rae 
Di” isitaxsuengine 53.00 tree 
Dek. BE”. beteese caeee .  enmne $23.00 





CYPRESS SHINGLES & LATH 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 31.—The following are 
average wholesalers’ carlot prices today f.o.b. 
Cincinnati: 


Shingles— Best Primes Economies 
reer $3.20 bial 

a s8e0tneeseesedees oe 4.85 $3.90 

© sceccssceeccovesse Gan 5.45 4.30 

D scancaceverescooes ae 5.45 4.30 


Lath, 4-Foot, 34x1/2-Inch— 
BUD Recaccccechensee BER BiceceseccncacBee 


OAK FLOORING 


The following are average prices, Memphis base, 
obtained for oak flooring during the week ended 
Jan. 22, as reported by the Oak Flooring Manu- 
facturers’ Association : 





38x14” 3$x2%”"” %x1%” %x2” 

See OO, WE. ca cect $130.94 $87.32 $91.54 
ee ae eee 85.35 75.9 81.13 
a ee eee 77.86 59.50 55.50 
Clr. pln. wht.. $69.88 84.81 52.93 60.52 
Clr. pln. red.... 64.98 76.69 53.57 56.78 
Sel. pln. wht.... 56.97 69.13 45.20 47.83 
Sel. pln. red.... 55.17 69.78 46.64 45.76 
No. 1 common... 42.49 46.96 27.36 27.19 
No. 2 common... 12.31 19.17 10.00 10.00 
1x1” %x2” fexl1%h” Yex2” 

a Oe. WE. ws suman DE Svieie. abu 
Clr. pln. wht.. $75.50 72.09 ..... $77.52 
Ws Ovivnas, cael 74.17 : $73.50 ..... 
Sel. pln. wht.... 62.50 GR = ‘seve 16 
Sel. pln. red.. 63.36 66.69 61.58 57.50 
No. 1 common... 41.61 ae, émeee 8.63 
No. 2 common... ns shit. cmiein,  aewee 





HARDWOOD FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills 
of maple, beech and birch flooring, as reported to 
the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, 
averaged as follows, f.o.b. cars flooring mill basis, 
during the week ended Jan. 29: 


MaPLe— Clear No.1 Factory 
43x11” ee ae re $64.50 $43.28 ss6 33 
Ss eck eevee. SMe 62.29 36.47 
GET, Skaia nln wg-< dts eee 44.48 
1px DET Sib. 66h eked He 70.96 ere 
REE bins.o 0 wikacaein en + ienarnta wa abbas 
Brae diosphertien: Gp ase ee | aecse. > «deere 





POPLAR 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 31.—The following are 
average wholesalers’ carlot prices, Cincinnati 
base, on poplar: 


om ee. 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 

NA) tans: doe ren a 110 4 4 a8 120 

Saps & select.. $ e 17 $1? s17g@ 88 
No. 1 com..... so 55 $3 6 3 75 
No. 2 com. A.. 36 88 42 45 45 48 
No. 2 com. B.. 25 27 27 29 28 #£«30 

VaLLEY— 
FAS .........$ 90@ 95 $ 95@100 $100@105 
Saps & selects. g0° 65 70° 75 $ ted 80 
No. 1 com..... 48 52 55 55 60 
No. 2 com. A.. $3 36 37 40 40 42 
No. 2 com. B.. 25 27 26 28 .27 3230 


POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 


Louisville, Ky., Jan. 31.—Poplar siding con- 
tinues steady in price, with inquiries just a 
trifle more active than they have been, although 
continued bad weather has held small building 
to a minimum. Prices read: 





Clear Select No. 1 No. 2 
6-inch . - ee $38@40 $28 $20@22 
5-inch ... 54@55 37 25@28 19@22 
4-inch ... 46@50 36 22@24 18 





Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 1.—Following are av- 


‘erage quotations on’ logs in Memphis, and at 


points in the Memphis territory, based on aver- 
age dimensions, 14-inches and up in diameter, 
and 12- to 16-foot in length: 


F.o.b. cars 

Delivered Memphis 

Memphis territory 

Variety— Per M Per M 
Red and white oak. .$35.00@40.00 $27.00@32.00 
GE nida cen aesoeu'es 37.00@42.00 29.00@34.00 
ERE aa 2 37.00@42.00 28.00@33.00 
SEE. dob galies Seine ee 37.00 @42.00 29.00@34.00 
Ash, 12” and up..... 45.00@50.00 38.00@43,00 
Hickory, 12” and up. 35.00@40.00 27.00@32.00 
Maple, 16” and up... 35.00@40.00 27.00@33.00 


Logs are classified by buyers here roughly as 
No. 1 and 2, and the foregoing price range is 
supposed to cover the average prices paid for 
both. 


The differences between delivered and f.o.b. 
price ranges are based on the distance the logs 
are hauled, and the weight of the timber. Oak, 
ash and hickory are drawn from wider dis- 
tances; while gum, poplar and elm can be profit- 
ably drawn into Memphis only from nearby 
points. 





HARDWOOD INSTITUTE PAST SALES REPORT 


Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 31.—The following is a summary of Chicago/Cleveland average hardwood 


prices obtained during the week ended Jan. 
tute: 


25, as reported to the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Insti- 




















RED GUM BLack GM RED OaK-CONT'D D MAPLE MAGHOLIA-CONT'D 
Quartered Quartered ~ 
Figured Wood 
Chgo UClev Chgo Clev Chgo Clev Chgo Clev Chgo Clev 
Firsts & Seconds Firsts & Seconds Firste « Seconds Firsts & Seconds No 1 Som & Seles 
4-4.131.75 «ss 4-4 53.75 ... 6-4 ... 129,00 8-4 96,50 90,00 be6 46.00. 
Quartered 5-4 55,00 ... 8-4 ... 127.50 ||/No 1 Com & Sels a ae... 
Firsts & Seconds 6-4 53.25 ..- No 1 Vom & Sels ees 55,75 6-4 63.00 ... 

4-4 106.25 ... 8-4 58,50 ... 1-2 38.50 ... 8-4 ... 70,00 8-4 60,00 ... 

5-4 112.75 ... No 1 vom & Sels 3-4 50.25 ... No 2 Common uo 8veenm |” 

6-4 111.25 ... 4-4 41.75 ... 4-4 59.00 65,75 4-4 42,25 4-4 30.75 ... 

8-4 104.75... 5-4 45,00 ... 5-4 64,00 79.25 ‘8-4 33.75 ... 
No 1 vom & Sels 6-4 43.25 ... 6-4 68,50 681.25 No 1 vom «@ sels 

5-8 46.75 ... 8-4 48.50 ... 8-4 60,50 ... 4-4 45.50 ... No 1 Com & Sels 

3-4 50,00 ... No 2 Common No 2 Common 6-4 47,50 ,. See cco 79.50 

4-4 58.75 ... 4-4 31.75 «se 1-2 23.85 .... No 2 Vommon 

5-4 66.50 ... 5-4 31.00 ... 5-8 25.75 ... Tirsts & Seconds 5-4 .. 46,50 

6-4 66,75 ... Plain 4-4 46.25 50.75 4-4 53.50 ... 

8-4 70,50 ... Firsts & Seconis 5-4 40.50 ... 6-4 69,00 ... Firste & Seconds KW 
10-4 85,00 ... 4-4 38,00 ... Sound Worny 8-4 69,50 ... 4-4 62,00 ... 
No 2 Common No 1 Com & Sels 4-4 .06 54.75 |}10-4 72.50 ... 5-4 88.25 ... 

4-4 87.80 cco 4-4 Sound bok! ieee oe 74.75 . 6-4 89.50 ... 

5-4 37.25 wee 4-4 4 No vom & Sels 8-4 469.25 ... 

Plain Firsts & Seconds a. ——m 4-4 39.00 ... 10-4 102.00 ;:.. 
Firsts & Seconds 3-4 46,00 ... Plain 6-4 48,50 ... 12-4 114.00 ... 

4-4 107.75 4s. 4-4 45,50 ... Firsts & Seconds 8-4 54.75 4. 16-4 127.50 ... 

5-4 109.00 ... 5-4 51.50 ... 4-4 90.25 122.50 ||/10-4 57.25 ... Selects k W 

6-4 107.75 oe. 8-4 53.75 oe 5-4 ... 127.00 |/12-4 58.50 ... 4-4 64,00 ... 

8-4 107.75 ..6 Nol Com& Sels 6-4 nee 125.50 No 2 vommon 5-4 68.85 ... 
No 1 Com & Sels 4-4 36.75 os Saps 4-4 34.25 ... 8-4 79.25 ... 

3-4 52.75 ... 5-4 39.25 ... 4-4 66.25 ... 6-4 35,00 16-4 95.85 ... 

4-4 66.50 ... 6-4 41.25 ... Saps & Sels 8-4 34,00 ... No 1 Shop 

5-4 ao eee 8-4 45.675 20s 4 oe eee 10-4 35,50 ... 4-4 40.75 ... 

6-4 63, ves - ° 600 4 36.75... 5-4 54.78 ... 

8-4 65.00 ... Quartered 6-4 74.75 .s. 6-4 58.50 ... 
No 2 Common Firsts & Seconds 8-4 78.75 ... 13-' Ox Boards 10-4 78.75 ... 

4-4 34.50 4... 5-8 93,00 ... 12-4 90,75 4-4 680,25 ... No 1 Vommon xk W 

5-4 39.25 «2. 4-4 128.75 se wo 1 Com & Sels” 9-12" Box yoards 4-4 35.50 ... 

6-4 37.25 ... 5-4 145.75 169,00 |] 4-4 ... 61,50 4-4 ois 5-4 38.25 ... 

8-4 158.00 ... 6-4 ese 76,75 rivets & "Seconds 6-4 42,00 ... 
Quarterea Wo 1 vom & Sels No 1 Vommon 60. eco 6-4 98.80 - ..- 
Firsts & Seconis 5-8 62.00 ... 5-8 nee 47.75 ue 7 Com & Sels no 2 Yommon 

4-4 64.25 eee 3-4 70.86 eee 3-4 eee 52.75 4-4 40.75 eee 4-4 30.75 eee 

5-4 67,00 .-» 4-4 77,75 100.25 || 4-4 52,00 59.50 No 2 Vvommon 5-4 33.25 ... 

6-4 67.25 ...° 8-4 98.50 ... 8-4 55,00 ... 4-4 35.25 ... 6-4 36,00 : 

B-4 70.75 eee Wo 2 Common No 2 Common 5-4 38.75 ..- Boxing x W 
10-4 83,50 ... ‘4-4° 52.75 ose 4-4 48,00 6-4 37.25 ... G6. GEE aro 
No 1 Com & Sels Plain No 24 Common No 3 Common Peoky « W 

5-8 37,00 ... Firsts % Seconds 4-4 39,00 ... -4 24.25 ... @r4, 80.98 ove 

3-4 44.00 ... 5-B ase 92.50]] 6-4 42,00 ... 

4-4 52.00 4... 4-4 88.25 110.75 no 2 B Gommon 

5-4 53.50 ... 5-4 100,00 125.50 || 4-4 29.75 jPapete & Seconde 

6-4 56.00 ... 6-4 114.50 124.25 4-4 nee 98.25 

8-4 58.75 ooo 8-4 124.00 139.75 |i Firsts conds 5-4 ... 122.25 
10-4 72,00 ... 10-4 seco 163,75 3-8 37.50 ... 6-4 nee 122.50 
No 2 Common iio 1 Com & Sels 4-4 84,50 106.75 No 1 Vom & Sels 
10-4 42.25 eee 3-8 33.25 eee 5-4 96.00 eee 4-4 eee 63. 25 
lz-4 42.25 ... 1-2 43.75 ose 6-4 104.25 ... S-4 eee 72.75 

Plain 5-8 49,00 eee B-4 106.75 eee 6-4 eee 68,00 
13-17" Box Boards 3-4 53.75 «.- 10-4 127.25 ... B-4 see 82.75 

4-4 72.25 ... 4-4 63,50 72.25})12-4 123.50 ... No 2 Common 
13*4War.FaS 5-4 74.50 77.001/16-4 144.75 ... 4-4 31.25 

4-4 74,00 ... 6-4 74,50 ... 20-4 169,50 lio 3 Vommon 
Firsts & Seconds B-4 84.25 os. No 1 vom & Seis 4-4 see 21.75 

5-8 43.00 ... No 2 Common 4-4 54,00 ... Sount Worny 

4-4 59.75 oe 3-8 23.25 ... 5-4 66.25 ... 4-4 one 39 550 

5-4 64.75 . 2.06 1-2 24.50 ... 6-4 72.50 ..- 6-4 ace 43.50 

6-4 65,00 ... 5-8 31.50 ... 8-4 71,00 4... 8-4 42.50 
No 1 Com & Sels 4-4 49.75 53.500}110-4 96.75 ... 

5-8 32.00 ... 5-4 wee 98-88 12-4 95,00 ... No 1 Com sm Sels 

4-4 47,50 eee 8-4 ese . 16-4 113.50 eee 4-4 see 56.25 

5-4 48.50 ... No 3 Gom Flg Urade|| no 2 Gommon No 2 Common 

6-4 49,25 ... ae | 32.00 35,50]) 4-4 35,25 - 34.75 
No 2 vommon No 3 Vommon 

4-4 27.00 ... 4-4 24.25 ... me 1 Com & Se a No 1 Com & Sels 

5-4 29.50 ... Sound Wormy 6-4 noe 61.25 -4 7,00 . 

6-4 29.00 ... 4-4 55.501] No 2 Sommon A 
10-4 29.75 eee RD OK 6-4 38.50 ... Firsts eoonds 
12-4 29.75 «ee a 8-4 35,00 ... 4-4 69.25 seo 
No 3 Vommon Firsts & Seconds 10-4 46,50 ... 5-4 73.25 eee 

4-4 20.75 ‘.. 5-8 65.50 12-4 51.50 ... 6-4 72.25 oe 

4-4 80,75 1ié. 50 8-4 79,00 ... 
5-4 109, vu eee 
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“SOFT TEXTURE” SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 31.—Average wholesale prices, carlots, Cincinnati base, on Virginia, West 


Virginia and Tennessee hardwoods today: 
4/4 5/446/4 8/4 
RQuarTerep WHitTs Oax— 
BAS ....+6+++$185@145 148 ir $155 165 
Selecta’ 22... "top aie e htt} 
No. 1 com..... 35 
No.2 com..... 45 50 54 59 55 #£=60 
Sound wormy.. 48 45 52 57 55 60 
QuaRTERED Rep Oaxk— 
FAS Per” ee | van’ e0e “eas Gee 
No. 1 com..... —) eee 66s ‘eae evs 
‘No. 2 com..... 40 GP «ce :aedh cee see 
PLaIn WHITE aND Rep Oax— 
a escéeces $198 @138 198@ 198 $198@195 
Selects ....... 75 
No. 1 com..... é0 65 0 4 3 80 
No.2 com..... 42 45 47 5®@ 48 52 
No. 8com..... 22 24 28 25 24 327 
Sound wormy.. 48 48 53 58 55 £60 
Hickorry— 


4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
Bass woop— 


ee se bs $ 70@ 4 4 53° be HA 
No. 1 com..... 
No. 2 com..... 38 S) 33 38 


CHESTNUT— 


FAS ......-+-$ 95@100 $110@115 $120@125 
No. 1 com..... 807 65 . as? 67 oe 75 
No. 3com..... 20 21 21 22 21 


No.2 com... 36 38 38 40 40 42 


better ...... 388 42 43 45 45 47 


a canoes ---$ 95@105 $105@115 $110@120 
No. 1 com. and 
Sel, .cccccee GH 70 TO TW 70 TT 


No. 2com..... 81 388 388 88 88 40 


Breco— 
BAS ...cceces eee «eee $ 95@105 $ 95Q105 ) ea ---$ 60@ 65 $ 65@ 70 $ 70@ 75 
PC Mioaéwse86. 06s + a 7 $52 70 elon. eee ao een 
DD eeiibteehices  éos 35 40 35 40 No. 2 com..... 25 28 28 30 30 
MaPrise— 4/4 5 /4&6/4 8/4 10&12/4 16/4 
DEE, Ubceercubececcocectcovee Ee $3 77@ 82 $ 85@ 90 95@105 110@115 
a DB GiMavccsscccvccecececese is® 53 Hh 65 os? 70 +e 80 ar td 95 
No. 2 com..... weveeeereves «os S81 86 35 40 40 45 45 50 50.0 = s«é53 
Wuits AsH— 
De. sncessteeteaeee ceececess$ 90@ 95 $105@110 $110@115 $125@130 150@160 
No. 1 com. and Os éedbeoneeus 58° ss hd 15 ed 80 Thee} + OO tos 
Be GD hesescvuvevssseics GOS 350 40 40 45 45 50 





MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 


The following list represents present values of 
hardwoods, f.0.b. Lower Michigan mills: 


No.1 No.2 No.8 
FAS Selects com. com. com. 


Bass woop— 

4/4 $ 65@ 70 $ 55@ 60 $ 45@ 48 $24@26 $21@23 
5/4 7 75 60@ 6 47@ 50 28@30 23@25 
6/4 ss 80 65@ 70 652@ 55 33@35 238@25 


0@ 8 70@ 75 57@ 60 38@40 ...... 
10/4 95@100 85@ 90 70@ 75 45@56 ...... 


Brescu— 


5/8 No. 2commonand better 30@32 12@14 
4/4 60@ 65 45@ 50 338@ 35 23@26 16@18 
5/4 65@ 70 50@ 55 %85@ 37 28@30 18@20 
6/4 70@ 75 65@ 60 40@ 42 30@32 18@20 
8/4 8 65@ 70 650@ 52 33@35 20@22 
Birco— 
4/4 95@100 75@ 80 47@ 50 30@32 18@20 
6/4 100@105 80@ 85 52@ 55 33@35 20@22 
6/4 105@110 85@ 90 57 38@40 20@22 
8/4 110@115 90@ 95 70@ 75 40@45 ...... 
10/4 125 105@110 80@ 85 50@55 .. 
12/4 125@130 110@115 85 0 50@55 ...... 
16/4 140@145 120@125 105@110 ...... éseee 


12/4 95@100 


5/4 85 5@ 70 60 30@32 18@20 
6/4 90@ 95 75@ 80 65@ 70 33@35 18@20 
8/4 95@100 80@ 8 70@ 75 38@40 20@22 
10/4 110@115 95@100 85 4% @50 
12/4 120@125 105@110 100 45 28@30 
14/4 140@146 125@130 120 50@55 ...... 
16/4 160@165 145@150 135@140 50@655 ...... 


4/4 ccccpece ° 40 18 
B/4  cvccccce cosseees 48@ 45 28@30 20@22 


Sort MaPLe— 

4/4 Ss 70 55@ 60. 40@ 45 28@30 16@18 
5/4 be 65@ 70 650@ 55 38@35 18@20 
6/4 4 70@ 75 55@ 60 38@40 18@20 
8/4 85 4 75@ 80 60 22 
Env Dreiep WHITE MaPLte— 


4/4 1056@110 ........ a re 
5/4 115@120 ........ TL Fpeetang Bees ey 
6/4 115@120 ........ TD sheave aesnen 
TPG .TEPEIEED ccccctce GURU ccccce cccccs 
Oux— 

4/4 9@95 7@75 &55@ 60 33@35 18@20 
5/4 95@100 75@ 80 65@ 70 35@37 20@22 
6/4 95@100 75@ 80 65@ 70 38@40 20@23 
8/4 105@110 85@ 90 75@ 80 483@45 ...... 





SOUTHERN PINE TIES 


New York, Jan. 31,—Following are quotations 
on southern pine railroad ties, f.0.b. New York: 


All 8’ 6”— Sap Heart 
Mi ~ecbsegnee baneedac eecesess +++ $1.45 $1.85 
RE eeeeeedec esnsecnes ee 1.35 1.75 
a weeseesase oe eereceescaes EAD 1.65 


WISCONSIN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of Wisconsin hardwood 


f.o.b. mill points: 
No.1 No.2 No.8 
po FAS Selects com, com. com. 


4/4 $ one. 95 $ $00 s t so 4 #38035 $19@21 


5/4 100 105 
6/4 110 116 4 190 70 rH is 20 21 
8/4 115 120 100 105 75 30 45 60 23 2% 
Bass woop— 
4/4 10@ 72 
5/4 72 76 63 24 
6/4 7 7 68 70 65 67 33 84 23 265 
8/4 85 63 65 35 37 


90 75 80 eennes 
Birco— 
4/4 100@105 80@ 85 48@ 50 30@382 20921 
5/4 105 110 86 63 O66 403% eas 
6/4 110 115 90 95 68 60 36 38 21 22 
8/4 115 1260 95 1 5 80 42 23 


a 
~ 
~ 
an 
a 


4 90 695 : 

12/4 95 100 85 90 75 80 45 650 ...... 
Rock Etu— 

4/4 T70@ 75 ........ 4@ 47 25@28 19921 
= = Beem Hed 53 Het 30°33 
6/4 83 85 ........ 55 60 32 35 20 23 
8/4 85 90 ........ 60 65 35 40 21 323 
ae ee OE éseesecce, De Te Be ED coccce 
were. Gee Bee cccceece (HH ° OD OUD OD oeccecs 
Harp MaPtz— 
4/4 7@ 72 
b/¢ 75 #78 66 68 #%SO 65 38 35 18 


90 6965 
12/4 115 120 105 110 90 95 655 
Sort Marrze— 


4/4 65@ 68 559 58 42@ 45 27@28 20921 
6/4 70 73 60 63 46 48 323 35 21 322 
6/4 80 86 70 76 65 60 83 36 21 22 
8/4 90 95 80 85 65 70 38 40 21 23 
Oaxk— 


4/4 95@190 75@ 80 60@ 65 38@40 20@22 
5/4 100 106 $0" $5 rd “ . 


7 
6/4 105 110 85 90 70 76 44 46 223 2 
8/4 110 115 90 95 75 80 47 50 23 25 


CROSS TIES 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 31.—The following cross 
tie prices prevail f.o.b. St. Louis: 





Untreated 
White Southern 
Oak Sap Pine 


No. 5, 7x9”, 8’, 9-inch big 1 45 $1.25 

0. 4, 7x8”, He 8-inch face..... 1.35 1.10 
No. 3, 6x8”, 8’, 8-inch face..... 1.20 1.00 
No. 2, 6x7”, 8’. 7-inch face..... 1.10 85 
No. 1, 6x6”, 8’, 6-inch face..... 1.00 -75 


Red oak and heart cypress ties, 10 cents less 
th. white oak; tupelo and gum cross ties, 15 
cents less than white oak; sap cypress, 20 cents 
less than white oak. 





Switch Bridge 

Ties ° Plank 

White GE cvecevevéscsivesssse MM $42.00 
kee awewone «+++ 40.00 38.00 





VALLEY HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 31.—Average wholesal. 


ers’ prices, carlots, Mississippi Valley Woods, 


Cincinnati: 
Rep Guu— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
Qtrd. red— 
REE woos oe SISSOI8 $198@112 $1gg@tn 
= oak a sap no , Mt. 
eeeeeee 58 60 62 65 6: 
Ra lecom... 47 e 52° ge ” 
Plaim red: 
yas eelemeeie 198 108 3 a 105 
No. 1 com... e e abe 
SaP Guua— 
Bebe, See”. TO. T 20s. see. vec 
tain FAS, 6” 52 =55 54@ 58 58 
No 1 ee 40 41 45 ase.” 
No. 2 com... 24 35 26 
Corron woop— 
FAS, @’ &wir.§ 53@ 4 $ 58@ b 4 ove bas 
No. 1 com..... 38 eos she 
No. 2com..... 383 ae eos ae 
Sorr Eru— 
FAS cosccoce® & $ 67 3 70 
No. 1 com..... 50 55 
No. 2 com..... 25 7 
MaPLe— 
Spot worms N. 
D log run...$ 40 $ 55 3 60 


QuaRTERED Rep Oaxk— 
FAS ~pococce SREO110 tae eee. eee: tae 
No. 1 com..... eee eee ce6 “sin 
No. 2 com..... 3 b+ eee eee eee see 
PAS ns 826 oT § 95@100 $105 011 
i. ssceecevel an 4 
ects $ ge 68 68 72 e 


No. 1 com..... 53 58 5S8 68 HY 
No. 2 com..... 42 44 45 ... 45 & 
we Oc ccee BE sec . fe 25 8 
Sound wormy.. 387 38 aa 


QuakTsrep WHITE Oax— 
Be eccsscce oer aj $180@i28 sis @in 
Selects 


No. 1 com..... 76 os i 
No. 2com..... 40 45 50 


BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 31.—The following are 
today’s prices on American black walnut f.o.b. 
Cincinnati: 

FAS, 4/4, $230; 5/4, $240; 6/4, $245; 8/4, $255. 

Selects, 4/4, $160; 5/4, $165; 6/4, $170; 8/4, $175. 
s138-° 1, 4/4, $95; 5/4, $105; 6/4, $115; 8/4, $120@ 





No. 2, 4/4, $45; 5/4 and 6/4, $50; 8/4, $55. 





CHICAGO RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Reported by J. J. Fones, Secretary, Board of Trade 
RECEIPTS FROM JAN. 1 TO JAN. 29, INC. 








Lumber Shingles 
ce ne vacate’ ware a 249,480,000 20,241,000 
EE cdg he ace-we dremel 272,920,000 18,453,000 
Re ae ee 1,788,000 
BE ke weecces 23,440,000 i ....6- a 
SHIPMENTS FROM JAN. 1 TO JAN. 29, INC. 
Lumber Shingles 
re 102,138,000 20,847,000 
DT éikeenveecewens 152,998,000 20, 179,000 
ec ae 668,000 
CO eee 50,860,000 cine 





Por Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 43 


NORTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Feb. 2.—Orders are being received 
in good volume and are running very even with 
production and shipments. Retailers are coming 
into the market for spring needs, and many of 
the industrial consumers are placing orders for 
six months’ requirements. The recent buying 
movement by the railroads has been reflected 
in the northern pine market. Mill stocks are be- 
coming broken in many of the most staple items. 
Prices are firm on common and dimension. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 1.—Retailers 
and factory users are not disposed to buy north- 
ern pine for future needs. Prices have not 
changed. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 2.—Northern pine trade 
remains rather quiet, buying being for present 
use. Consumers are not making as many in- 
quiries as sometimes at this season, and a good 
deal of pressure is felt from competitive woods. 
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ae —_ 
Prices are holding about steady in the better 
de of stock. Easier prices are said to ‘prevail 
sal. in lower grades, which are not active. 





oda, 
EASTERN SPRUCE 
BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 1.—Demand for east- 
113 ern spruce frames is quiet, but production is 
7} light and prices keep steady. Some distributers 


speak of a little improvement in the request for 

Provincial random. Boards are dull and hard to 
v0 sell in competition with cheap western stock 

and southern roofers. Quotations: Dimension, 

rail shipments, f.o.b. Boston, 8- to 20-foot, 8-inch 
116 and.under, $39@40; 9-inch, $40@41; 10-inch, 
* $41@42; 12-inch, $43@45. Provincial random, 

9x3 to 7, $32@33; 2x8, $36@37; 2x10, $37@38. 
ree Covering boards, 5-inch up, 8-foot up, D1S, $33@ 

$34; matched, clipped, 8- to 16-foot, $36@38. 
62 Furring, 1x2, $32@33; 1x3, $31@32. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 2.—Dealers have had 
their attention called to the fact that western 
spruce is coming this way. They have not seen 
any of it yet, and do not think it has reached 
Buffalo or far inland. Production of eastern 
spruce has been largely curtailed, and there is 
not much encouragement for mills to start up. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, Feb. 2.—The demand for northern 
hardwoods is reported to be on about a normal 
basis. Automobile, furniture and interior trim 
interests are all pretty well represented in the 













wre market. Considerable quantities of select and ° 
better birch are going to the interior trim peo- nives a ee 
110 ple. Among the scarce items are 6/, 8/, 10/ and ' 
7 12/4 No. 1 common and better birch and — ° 
88 for the automobile industry. Prices are m, i I 
3 Southern hardwood production has slowed up Det | lands of igh Speed 
+4 recently, due to heavy rains. Sap and red gum, 
bd both plain and quartered, are strong, as stocks e 
are low. 
1" _—_— Mach 
07 KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 2.—A little better ac Ines 
iad volume of business is being placed by the motor 
5S trades, especially for pong 4 ond —, — 
me niture manufacturers are buying actively an $ s 
smaller consumers are placing a good volume. Woodworking machines have been greatly 
The retail trade has been slow to buy finish f*\.,..: speeded up in recent years. This has literally 
re grades, but there is a good demand for flooring. Sats = 
». Hardwood prices appear to be a little higher on [| <- doubled and trebled the demands being made 
ee Cae ee ee ac on woodworking knives these days 
55. es ” be sat, 
15. BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 2.—Only small orders ca P : . ee 
@ fr harGwoods are reported from the yards. Af: .-. But Dowd Knives have held pace with this pea 
buyer’s market prevails in most woods, but , ‘a - P te 4 
gum shows a firm tone. Some dealers call oak J. important development. Special analysis steel ey 
and maple slightly easier, but as a rule prices ° ° ° ° ra i 
39 are little changed. Mill representatives predicta | and scientific tempering give Dowd Knives the 
noticeable shortage of dry stocks within thirty . ese ° 
Ss anys. edge-holding qualities you need for your high 
ST. LOUIS, MO., Jan. 31.—Consumers are not speed woodworking machines. 
: inclined to buy, and the manufacturers are mak- 
ing no effort to sell, because weather conditions P - 
+4 in the South prevent shipments being made if Try a set of Dowd Knives on one of your machines. 
— orders were forthcoming. Prices are unchanged 
0 and firm. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 1.—Business in hard- e - 
woods is slowly gathering momentum. oe ' ° e e Works 
are steady with a rather firm tone. There is 
‘4 said to be some export business coming in. Makers of. Setter cutting knives since 1847 
° NEW ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 31.—No featur- Beloit, Wis. 


able change is reported in hardwoods. Demand 
for sap gum is holding its own. Red gum is 
1 rated less active, as is oak. Orders are coming —— 
in from both furniture and automobile inter- 
ests, but there is no buying drive. Production 
continues low. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR Birch 


CHICAGO, Feb. 2.—Fir business is rather Maple 
slow, many retailers being more interested in 

the various conventions than in replenishing 

their stocks, which are not burdensome. It will Beech 
probably be the middle of the month or the 
early part of March before consumers will be Basswood 
actively in the market for spring requirements. 
Prices are practically unchanged from a week 

ago. Elm 


NEW YORK, Jan. 31.—The first spell of good 
weather this year resulted in a fair movement Norway 
in fir. Retailers are putting in many. inquiries. “ ° 
Some large cargo arrivals have been reported White Pine 
Hemlock 

















Quality 


NORTHERN 
HARDWOODS 


from Quality Timber 
Stack Lumber Co. 


MANISTIQUE, MICHIGAN 


- § bey pre DS le 


7 


recently, but harbor stocks are not excessive. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 2.—Demand for fir 
here the last week has been light and mostly 
for well mixed cars. There has been a fair in- 
quiry from the country, but dealers do not ap- 
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5 ton, 135 ft. span, 3 motor, 
lattice girder Milwaukee 
Crane, installed at John 
Dower Lumber Co., Ta- 
coma, Wash. A super-crane 
of this type demands con- 
summate skill in design and 
construction. 












Be informed of the exclus- 
ive Milwaukee feature of 
positive oil lubrication and 
fully enclosed gearing and 
bearings. Writeforthe 
Milwaukee Catalog, giving 
complete description. 












Milwaukee Crane at 
Booth-Kelly Lumber 
Co., Wendling, Ore. 









Cant Handling Mil- 
waukee Crane at 
Long- Bell Lumber 
Co., Longview, Wash. 
One of sixteen Mil- 
waukee Cranes _ in- 
stalled at this mill. 


If It’s An Overhead Handling 
Problem Consult Milwaukee 


If you are anxious to take advantage of the speed 
and economy of overhead handling, but find some 
knotty problems in making an installation, feel 
free to use our engineering service. 


Our staff of engineers is experienced and familiar 
with lumber handling problems and our Pacific 


Coast representatives, “right on the job’, can be 
of great assistance to you. 


On any overhead handling problem, consult 
““Milwaukee”—no obligation involved. 


Milwaukee Electric. Crane & Mfg. Corp. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
Pacific Coast Representatives: 












Transfer car conveying 
lumber from dry kilns 
at Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., Longview, Wash. 


Monorail Hoist at 

Booth-Kelly Lum- 

ber Co., Wendling, 
Ore. 


R. K. MORSE, S. G. HENES, S. G. HENES, 
1014 Porter Blidg., 75 Fremont St. . 1418 Sante Fe Ave. 

Portland, Ore. San Francisco, Calif Los Angeles, Cailf. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Vancouver Machinery Depot, Ltd. 1155 Sixth Ave. West 
Vancouver, B. C. 









Monorail Hoist at 
Long- Bell Lumber 
Co., Longview, 
Wash. 





pear to be eager to commit themselves until bet- 
ter weather is in sight. 

BALTIMORE, MD., Jan. 31.—The market for 
fir remains slow, with the stocks in hand low. 
Receipts are on the increase again, and there is 
every indication that competition will not be less 
keen. More and more distributers are taking up 
fir to compensate for the shrinkage in business 
in woods produced in the East. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Jan. 29.—There is 
a sufficient stock of Douglas fir at the docks 
to take care of all present demands. Retailers 
in the city are buying cautiously, most of the 
orders coming from rural districts. Retail prices 


are firm. 
CYPRESS 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 31.—Improved 
cypress bookings are reported for the final week 
of January. Prices stand unchanged. Current 
business consists chiefly of ‘‘fill-in’’ orders. 
There is a rather active call for greenhouse 
stock. January bookings exceeded those for 





December by a healthy margin and the trade 
comment is cheerful. 


CHICAGO, Feb. 2.—Cypress inquiries are in- 
creasing from industrial consumers. Country 
yard trade is looking up a little, the volume from 
this source being somewhat ahead of that from 
city retailers. Trim interests are beginning to 
look around for stock. Consumers’ stocks are 
not heavy and replenishing on a large scale is 
expected within the next few weeks. Eastern 
inquiries for pecky cypréss for greenhouse pur- 
poses are in larger volume. Prices are steady. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Jan. 31.—The market for yel- 
low cypress is quiet, the only demand being for 
lower grades for coffin and box manufacturers. 
Buying of red cypress for the retail yards has 
not been started to any extent. Prices are un- 
changed. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 2.—Demand for 
cypress was light last week, with a falling off 
in volume of country orders. City yards have 
not yet begun to buy. 


HEMLOCK 
NEW YORK, Jan. 31.—Orders for Pacific hem. 
lock have been light, and there is ample here 
to meet all requirements. However, lumber con- 
tinues to arrive in small part cargoes. There jg 
very little eastern lumber on the market. 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 1.—Sales of eastern ang 
northern hemlock boards are few. Top quota- 
tion for eastern clipped, 10- to 16-foot, is $32, 
and there are lots on offer at $31. Northern 
clipped, 12-foot, are $31, and random are $29@ 
$30. There is very little interest in hemlock 
dimension and plank. Some western stock is 
being taken for March shipment at slightly 
easier prices than currently quoted for the very 
moderate volume of transit cargoes. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, Feb. 2.—There has been no great 
spurt in demand for western pine since last week, 
although some orders are coming in from both 
retail and industrial sources. Prices on Pon- 
dosa pine are stiffening, particularly on 12-inch 
Nos. 2 and 3 boards, which are scarce. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Jan. 29.—Increased 
demand for pine has been sustained, and prices 
are continuing to show slight increases, par- 
ticularly in upper grades. Box lumber increased 
slightly, a bumper fruit crop being predicted 
throughout the State. The outlook is bright. 
Retail demand is slightly above normal. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 31.—No. 3 common Idaho is 
in good demand, and prices are on an upward 
trend. No. 3 is not in the least plentiful, nor 
are other grades for that matter. Arrivals have 
been nothing to boast of. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 2.—The recent 
heavy call for factory stock has caused some 
advances in Pondosa pine items. Retail demand 
for California and Inland Empire stock still is 
light. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Jan. 29.—Most re- 
tailers are supplied with sufficient stock for the 
coming month. Although there have been fliuc- 
tuations in wholesale prices, retail prices are 


firm. 
REDWOOD 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Jan. 29.—Redwood 
demand continues to be well ahead of production, 
with orders piling up. Production is 25 per cent 
below orders, with several mills running to ca- 
pacity. Prices have shown slight increases in 
individual grades. Retail and coastwise busi- 
ness is above normal, although southern Cali- 
fornia demand seemed to slow down last week. 
Locally business is above normal. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Jan. 29.—Redwood 
shipments into the harbor are a bit in excess 
of sales. Prices are firm, and retail stocks, 
generally speaking, are low. 


‘SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Feb. 2.—The southern pine market 
is not very active, although some orders are 
being booked right along. There are a number of 
inquiries out for car material, and flooring and 
boards are receiving more attention. The vol- 
ume of business from retail yards is not up to 
expectations. Heavy rains have curtailed pro- 
duction among the west river mills. Prices are 
steady. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 31.—Local ob- 
servers rate as fair, season considered, current 
business in southern pine, with prices in 
general well held. Timbers continue strong. 
The present buying emphasis is said to be laid 
on the lower grades. Spot takings are for 
current needs in the main, to be shipped at 
convenience. Inquiry continues rather brisk. 





KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 2.—Outside of Texas 
and the oil fields, the southern pine market was 
dull last week. There still is a little line-yard 
business being placed, but it is in small orders 
and mixed cars for filling out stocks. The de- 
mand in eastern states is poor, and inquiry has 
not been followed up to any extent. Prices have 
been maintained, but show no changes. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 31.—The southern pine 
market is improving gradually, there being an 
unusually good assortment of inquiries and 
quite a few orders. Warm weather has entirely 
cleared the ground of snow, and some firms re- 
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ee 
ported satisfactory deliveries. Buying is from 
hand to mouth, although few yards have any 
stocks to speak of. Some orders for heavy lum- 
per are being received. Prices have been just 
about stationary for the last few weeks. 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 1.—The recent down- 
ward tendency of southern pine prices has made 
puyers more hesitant. Retail yards are gener- 
ally lightly stocked and are not ready to place 
orders for spring requirements. Every few days 
there is word of a seller of flooring quoting a 
price lower. Business in longleaf timbers and 
dimension is slow at local wholesale yards on 
account of continued severe weather. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 29.—The market in 
red cedar clears has firmed up to $2.45, with 
5 cents additional asked for mixed cars. While 
the undertone is firm and stronger, there is not 
a large volume of business, and order files do 
not warrant the mills running full time. A few 
scattering mills have begun operating, but the 
great majority will wait until after Feb. 1 be- 
fore resuming. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 1.—Curtailment 
of production of red cedar shingles is believed 
to be the sole factor which is sustaining price 
levels. There is little current demand. Whole- 
salers here predict that prices will remain steady 
unless producers revert to overproduction. 
Clears were quoted this week at $2.55, and stars 
at $2.25. 





KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 2.—Shingle prices 
are being well maintained at levels which were 
established the first of the year, though the de- 
mand remains small in this market. Orders 
generally call for small cars. Lath demand has 
been fair, but was not so good last week as it 
was earlier in the month. Siding demand is slow. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 31.—Demand for eastern 
spruce lath took quite a brace the latter part 
of the week. Prices are unchanged. Demand 
for West Coast shingles also improved quite a 
bit, and yards were taking advantage of good 
weather to replenish stocks. There are ample 
supplies on the market, but prices are firm. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 31.—The cypress 
shingle situation is reported satisfactory. Mill 
stocks are not heavy and prices stand un- 
changed. There has been a slight accumula- 
tion of No. 2 cypress lath. Lath quotations are 


well held. 
BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 1.—The tone of the 
boxboard market is firmer. Stocks of dry box 
lumber are much lighter than they were a year 
ago, and there is general curtailment this winter 
among boxboard producers. Selling pressure is 
lessened, and inquiries now beginning to come 
in for the spring requirements of the larger box 
and shook mills. Recent sales of round edge 
white pine boxboards, inch, are reported at 
$27@28, and a New Hampshire producer quoted 
$30 yesterday, not including the freight. The 
smaller consumers are still buying hand-to- 
Box plants did a good business last 
fall, but December and January have been 


— CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 1.—New England trade 
in clapboards is dull. Retailers generally have 
light stocks, but are in no hurry to buy for 
spring trade. Offerings of eastern spruce and 
white pine clapboards are so light that prices 
are firmly held without difficulty. Some bar- 
gains continue in West Coast clapboards, al- 
though the tone of the market is appreciably 
steadier than it was a month ago. Quotations: 
Eastern spruce clapboards: 4-foot, 6-inch,, ex- 
tras, $60; clears, $55@57.50; second clears, $50; 
51%4-inch, $5 less. West Coast clapboards, 3- to 
7-foot, clears: Redwood, $23.50; red cedar, $24; 
western spruce, $32.50; California pine, $42. 





Patents Recently Issued 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen re- 
cently were issued from the United States Patent Of- 
fice. Copies may be obtained from R. E. Burnham, pat- 
ent end trade-mark attorney, Continental Trust Build- 
ing, Washington, D. ©., at 20 cents each. State num- 
ber of patent and name of inventor when ordering: 


_ 1,614,783. Portable rotary planer. John Fekete, New 
York, N. Y., assignor to Premier Grand Piano Corpora- 
tion, same place. 
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Here’s the crane 
for creosoting plants 


In some of the world’s largest creosot- 
ing plants you will find ORTON Cranes 
loading and unloading poles and ties 
and handling them to and from the 
creosoting vats. In fact an ORTON is 
never idle around such a plant .. there 
are a dozen diversified uses to which 


it can be put. oe 
The ORTON is available in a size and ; 


model which will suit your particular 
need. Write today for a copy of Cata- 
log No. A-37. 

ORTON CRANE &SHOVELCO. 
608 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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1,615,088. Wood shaping machine. Paul Klieber, 
Indianapolis, Ind., assignor to Klieber-Dawson Machine 
Co., same place. 


1,615,107. Veneer jointing machine. Gerhard Bud- 
denberg, Beverungen, Germany. 


1,615,213. Template for guiding routing machines. 
Ray L. Carter, Phoenix, N. Y. 


1,615,281. Adjustable power saw. Clarence E. John- 
son, Dyerville, Calif. 


1,615,489. Control mechanism for veneer cutting 
machines. Christopher Straub, East Elmhurst, N. Y., 
assignor to Astoria Importing & Manufacturing Co. 


1,615,557. Return feeder for continuous feed jointers. 
Anton G. Studeman, Sheboygan, Wis., assignor to Jen- 
kins Machine Co., same place. 


1,615,575. Woodworking machine. John T. Dowse, 
Toronto, Ont. 


1,615,703. Saw guide. John F. Jeffers, Burbank, 
Calif. 
1,615,818. Woodworking tool. John I. Misener, Syra- 


cuse, N. Y., assignor to Misener & Irving Manufactur- 
ing Co., same place. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 29.—Notice has been 
received in Birmingham of the appointment of 
F. W. Tutwiler as receiver for the Nadawah Lum- 
ber Co., Nadawah, Ala. There is to be no change 
in manufacturing at present, but the plant will 
continue as a going concern. This plant is located 
at Nadawah, Ala., just south of Selma, on the 
Louisville & Nashville railroad, and has been oper- 
ating for several years in short leaf timber. Full 
details were not available at this time as to further 
disposition of the matter. 


BrANTFORD, OnT., Jan. 28.—A meeting of the 
creditors of the Schultz Bros. Co. (Ltd.), Brant- 
ford, Ont., was held recently at the office of Ruther- 
ford Williamson & Co., Toronto, trustee. A careful 
survey of the situation had shown that if the assets 
were carefully conserved and handled, a substantial 
dividend should be available to the ordinary credi- 
tors in about three years’ time. Charles M. Thomp- 
son, manager of the Brantford Roofing Co., who 
has been closeiy identified with the affairs of the 
Schultz Bros. Co. for the past two or three years 
was appointed trustee in the place of Rutherford 
Williamson, H. G. McDermid, A. C. Manbert and 
E. W. C. Sharpe were appointed inspectors. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in 
this department at the following rates: 
25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

Eight words of ordinary length make one 
e. Count in signature. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

He Geers except the heading can be ad- 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than ednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 


























WANTED—A POSITION LUMBER 
oh commission basis, either in Cliicago or New York 
: party thorough lumberman and familiar with 
all timber grown in the southern states; I am finan- 
get able to carry myself. P. 0. BOX 8657, Tampa, 





Bad building breaks banks, bankrupts builders, 
burdens business, but better building boosts busi- 
ness, builds banks, benefits builders. 


See Piperism Contest, page 55. 





WARREN-HUCKINS COMPANY 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA. 


ARCHITECTURAL WOODWORK 


We occasionally have vacancies for Highly Skilled Bench 
and Machine Men,’ not over forty-five. 
Modern Plant, individual electric drive. 
Excellent working and living conditions. 
Qualified men seeking improvement and permanent 
positions and willing to submit their history and refer- 
ences may write for Enrollment Blank. 


Open shop. 





MANAGER WANTED 
For lumber yard and hardware in a good small town in 
southwest. ealth conditions good. ‘Three to five thou- 
sand interest in the business required. 
Address “Pp. 2," care American Lumberman. 


HELP—WANTED. 
A young, active estimator, salesman for millwork and 
builders’ supplies. MCB graduate familiar with south- 
ern trade preferred. Must be recommended. 
Address **B. 107,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
For city of 10,000 population in Western Michigan. Must 
be capable. Attractive position for right man. 
Address “F. 128," care American berman. 











WANTED 
Young man with good knowledge of railroad and car 
material, and one Ss knowing the Chicago trade. 
Address “F. 108,"" care American Lumberman. 
MILL MAN FOR 
General superintendent. Must be able to detail and 


estimate. opportunity for capable man. Wire us. 
Address “F. 101,"" care American Lumberman. 








WANTED—MANAGER 
For a | vari. northeastern Ohio. 
STO UMBER & COAL COMPANY, Erie, Pa. 





WANTED—LOG BAND SAW FILER 
At $30.00 per week. Steady job filing for 6 ft: mill. 
Address “G. 126,"’ care American Lumberman. 





FROM A CALIFORNIA ADVERTISER 
FOR EMPLOYEES 
I am writing you in part to let you know the ad inserted 
in your paper has been very good and results more than 
satisfactory. I was surprised to get so many letters 
from competent men. 





HELP WANTED: 

ent manager by millwork manufacturing 
take full charge and msibility of pre- 
g all orders for soe -_ s ind yy = . 
capable o ~ ta 
epartment. Good 0 Ko, * right 2 "State 
; e opportunity for right man. e 
om. nationality, experience and salary expected. Em- 
ployees info of this ad. 

Address *“*B. 108,"" care American Lumberman. 


Special edie Wen te : 

work. ust be thoroughly experienced and 
capable of listing large jobs from plans, making com- 
plete shop working details and following job through to 
completion, Give names of former employers sal- 
ary wanted. (Location Grand Rapids, Mich.) 

Address “F. 102,’’ care American Lumberman. 


HARDWOOD MAN WANTED 
To locate, buy and assist in selling. Prefer man with 
selling experience with established customers for pop- 
lar, cypress and gum. Profit sharing proposition and 
chance to earn exceptional profits. 
BOX 504, Macon, Ga. 


WANTED—ESTIMATOR AND 
General office salesman for retail yard. Must be expe- 
rienced with plans and the taking off of millwork from 
plans. When you write, give information as to age, 
experience, references and salary e . 
Address “F. 108,’" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER. 
Bxperienced yellow pine lumberman for assistant to sales 
» moderate salary to start. Must be thoroughly 
famil with wholesaling of yellow pine lumber. 
W. T. FERGUSON LUMBER OO., St. Louis, Missouri. 

















YOU CAN GET GOOD EMPLOYEES 


By advertising in the Wanted Employees column of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


You get results from our ads. 


WANTED—COMBINATION ESTIMATOR 
Detailer and Biller. Graduate of Cost Book ‘‘A."’ State 
salary first letter for millwork factory. 

THO ILLE VARIETY WORKS, Thomasville, Ga. 





WANTED—BY LARGE 
Mississippi manufacturer of southern yellow 
man to sell lumber to the retail trade in Southern Mich- 
igan and Northern Indiana. We want only experienced 
lumber salesman, one who is familiar with the territory 


pine, sales- 


and is able to produce good results. Good salary to 
right party. Please state experience and salary expected 
in first letter. 

Address “F. 129,"" care American Lumberman. 

WANTED—HARDWOOD SALESMAN 

To represent one of the largest mills in Wisconsin; 
must have practical experience, reasonable acquaintance- 
= among buyers of hardwoods; first-class habits. In 
replying ave experience in practical features; territory 
sold in; whom employed by; age; salary wanted. If 
necessary would consider confidential. 

Address “G. 116,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED. SALESMAN FOR 
Eastern and New England territory who thoroughly un- 
derstands plywood box trade and the trade for wire 
bound boxes of a competitive type and also wire bound 
boxes of a superior type of construction. Positively must 
be a business getter. Salary and commission. 
Address “G. 104,"" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED AN EXPERIENCED 
Hardwood lumber salesman to cover New York State 
and Northern Pennsylvania. Attractive proposition for 
the right man. 
BUFFALO HARDWOOD LUMBER CO., 
940 Seneca Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 














Buy better boards; boost better bungalows; build . 
better buildings. 


See Piperism Contest, page 55. 








WANTED—BY LARGE 
Mississippi manufacturer of southern F ny! pine, sales- 
man to sell lumber to the retail trade in Southwestern 
Ohio, Cincinnati, Dayton, Columbus and surrounding 
towns. We want only experienced lumber salesman, one 
who is familiar. with the tory and is able to produce 
good results. Good salary to right Ff Please state 
experience and gf e in first letter. 
Address “F. 120,” care American Lumberman. 








WANTED—BY LARGE 
Mississippi manufacturer of southern yellow pine, 
man to sell lumber to the retail trade in Western Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky. We want only experienced lum. 
ber salesman, one who is familiar with the territory 
is able to produce good results. Good salary to 
party. Please state experience and salary expected jp 
first letter. 


Address “F. 131,’ care American Lumbermap, 


WANTED—SALESMAN 

For Michigan and eastern territory by millwork manp. 
pee concern to follow prospects, obtain plans and 
close sales on large building projects. Must be capabig 
—_ cupemanses in = —~- State age, nationality, ex 

rience, reference and salary expected. loyees 

formed of this ad. . » 
Address 








“BE. 107,’’ care American Lumberman, 


FOR EASTERN OHIO 
One who knows retail trade intimately and has thorough 
knowledge of Inland Empire products, yellow pine and 
West Coast lumber. Salary and bonus basis. State 
age, experience, salary expected. 
Address “G. 127,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED 
By responsible northern wholesaler, salesmen on com- 
mission basis, to sell air dried and kiln dried roofers 
and boards in states of New York, Massachusetts and 
Connecticut. : 
Address “EB. 106,"" care American Lumberman, 

















Buy boards by brand because bad bargain 
boards become boomerangs by being brought 
back by builders. 


See Piperism Contest, page 55. 





COMMISSION SALESMEN 
West Coast manufacturer and wholesaler, long estab 
lished, highest rating, wants reliable representatives, 
High-class references required and given. Exclusive 


ee. 
Address “R. 23,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A-1 YELLOW PINE SALESMAN 
By large manufacturer to travel Pennsylvania territory. 
State your application experience, age, married or 
single, salary expected and any other worth-while in- 


formation. 
“—. 101,’’ care American Lumberman. 





Address 


WANTED—PROFIT SHARING SALESMEN. 
Men with retail experience to sell complete line lumber 
and millwork to contractor and manufacturer, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Ohio. 

Address ‘“‘EXPERIENCE,’’ care American Lumberman., 


WANTED—A-1 YELLOW PINE SALESMAN 
By large manufacturer to travel Ohio territory. State 
in your application experience, age, married or single, 
salary expected and any other worthwhile information, 

Address *“D. 102,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BY MIDDLE WEST 

Sash and door manufacturer—experienced salesman for 
carload trade, Eastern territory. One acquainted with 
this territory preferred. 

Address ‘“D. 138,’’ care American Lumberman. 

WANTED—BY LARGE 
Mississippi manufacturer of southern yellow pine, sales- 
man to sell lumber to the retail trade mostly on South- 
ern Railway between Chattanooga, Tennessee and Roan- 
oke, Va. We want only experienced lumber salesman, 
one who is familiar with the territory and is able to 
produce good results. Good salary to right party. Please 
state e.perience and salary expected in first letter. 
dress “Ff, 132,’’ care American Lumberman. 


” WANTED 
Salesn:“ to sell southern pine lumber on a commission 
basis. é cperienced salesman with an established trade 


desired. 
P. 0. BOX 792, New Bern, N. ©. 

















Address 


SALES AGENCY, REPRESENTING 
Daily capacity of 725,000 feet West Coast woods, wants 
reliable commission salesmen, exclusive territory. Ref- 


erences asked. 
“L. 27,"" care American Lumberman. 


Address 
WANTED—SALESMAN. 
Prefer man experienced in selling hardwood flooring. A 
splendid opportunity for a capable man. 
Address “F, 109,’ care American Lumberman. 











DO YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT? 


Write an advertisement; send it to the paper that 
reaches the people. We can help you. AMERICAN 
LUMBBERMAN, 481 8. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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ACCOUNTANT, OFFICE EXECUTIVE 
Desires to make connection with high tay company, 
located in some southern city or large s town where 
living conditions are ideal. Want a place with future 
no short lived propositions considered. A number 0 
years’ experience with two large manufacturers of south- 
ern pine in capacity of accountant, office manager, 6U- 
pervising accounting department, purchasing, handling 
co mdence, collections, tax matters and other mat- 
ters of an executive nature. Previous experience bank- 
ing. At present employed but desire to make change 
to more desirable location. Salary $350. 

Address “FR, 107,’’ care American Lumberman. 














